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f ‘ y he ea se 9 rs , ; f 
Dealers J ournal, American Elevator & Grain Trade, Grain World and Price Current-Grain Reporter. 


Are YOU going to celebrate Fire Prevention Week 
by correcting all the known fire hazards of your Elevator? 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


J ONE OF THE TEN 
Geo. E. Gano Elevators 
Equipped with 
G-E motors and controllers 


15-hp. totally enclosed, fan-cooled, ball- 
bearing motor driving the 4000-bi.- 
per-hr. leg. 


GEDEGAN ORAINY, 4 : pre 


‘Capacity — 40,000 bu. 
Location — Garden City, Kan. 
Builder — Geo. E. Gano Const. Co. 


Electrical Work — Eggen Electric 
Co. of Garden City, Kan. 


Insurance — Hartford Insurance Co. 


HE last ten of Geo. E. Gano’s line of 64 grain eleva- 


tors have been completely equipped with G-E motors 
and controllers. 


This indorsement of G-E equipment illustrates the con- 
fidence of Mr. Gano in General Electric’s ability to supply 
the right motor and the right controller for every drive in 
a modern rural elevator; it also illustrates his appreciation of 
the engineering recommendations of the G-E sales engineers 
in the near-by G-E offices; and it indicates his thorough sat- 
isfaction with G-E service. 


JOIN US IN THE GENERAL 


ELECTRIC PROGRAM, BROAD- In planning new elevators or additions to your present 


CAST EVERY SATURDAY EVE- 


elevators, be sure to talk things over with the grain-elevator 
NING ON A NATION-WIDE 


N.B.C, NETWORK specialist in your nearest G-E office. 
| 201-206 
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HAVING YOUR name in this directory will introduce you to many old and new firms during the year, whom you 
do not know or could not meet in any other way. Many new concerns are looking for connections, seeking an outlet 
or an inlet, possibly in your territory. It is certain that they turn to this recognized Directory, and act upon the sug- 
gestions 1t gives them. The cost is only $10 per year. 


erate DODGE CITY, KANS. OKLAHOMA GITY, OKLA. 
ol g ohal Elevator Co., Inc., grain and seeds.* Anianaan oo eae Silene ar nscts. Bord otan Miner oh millers, eraineomumea® 
Great ee, te RC ite ee Christopher & Co. B. C., Aonalennents, faces Mid-State Grain Co., The, wheat, coarse grains & hay. 
Hardeman-King Co., millers and erin Gaclorses Isely Lbr, Co., The, C. C., cane seed, wheat, kafir.* OMAHA, NEBR. 
Henneman Grain & Seed Co., seeds and grain.* ENID, OKLA. Grain Exchange Members. 


Kearns Grain & Seed Co., grain, field seeds.* 


Martin-Lane Grain Co., wholesale grain.* Board of Trade Members. Pell i rimple (Coty) tec a She warns cues 


Butler-Welsh Grain Co., milling wheat and corn.* 


Stone, Lester, grain merchant.* Bennett & Co., J i 
in : : ., Jas. E., grain, provisions, stocks. ° 
Uhlmann Grain Co., export wheat, private wire. Enid Terminal Elev. Co., pub. storage, gr. mchts.* Bicatoy Gree Cheese ee 
BALTIMORE, MD. General Grain Co., term. elvtr., gr. merchants.* Lucke-Gibbs Grain Co., milling wheat and corn.* 
EReAbsi ut Cokiinée: Mémb FAIRBURY, NEBR. Scoular-Bishop Grain Co., wheat, corn, oats.* 


Trans-Mississippi Grain Co., receivers and shippers. * 


Beer & Co., Inc., E. H., grain, hay, seeds.* *. 
Lederer Bros., grain receivers. * Tae ee ee PEORIA, ILL. 
BOR BOP SEs Lye Board of Trade Members. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. Christensen Grain Co., grain merchants.* 2 
Baldwin Grain Co., grain brokers.* Bowen Grain Co., H. D., grain commission. 
Hasenwinkle Co., corn and oats.* FORT WAYNE, IND. Cole Grain Ca., Geo. W., receivers and shippers.* 
Egly, C. G., hay, grain, feed salt.* Dewey & Sons, W. W., grain commission.* 
BUFFALO, N. Y. oP H d : : Vetenen pen eee Cc. H., grain commission. * 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS. uke Grain Co., C. H., grain commission.* 
| j Cora Exchange Members. apsik aha ‘Cant etn M s Miles, P. B. & C. C., grain commission.* 
Cargill Grain Co., grain merchants* and Cotton Exchange Members, Mueller Grain Co., receivers & shippers* 
Lewis Grain Corporation, consignments.* Dorsey Grain Co., strictly brokers, consignments. Turner Hudnut Co., receivers and shippers.* 
McConnell Grain Corp., brokerage & comm,°* Rogers Co., E. M., strictly bkg. and consignments, * 
McKillen, Inc., J. G. consignments,* Smith Ingraham Co., domes., expt. & consignme’ts. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Seymour-Wood Grain Co., consignments.* Transit Grain & Com. Co., consignments, bkg.* Commercial Exchange Members, 
Wood Grain Corp., consignments, brokerage. Uhlmann Grain Co., cash and futures Markley, P. R., grain broker.* 
CAIRO, ILL. GALVESTON, TEXAS. Elchérdaon,..Goe. SCs sia nee 
Board of Trade Members. Shaw, Thomas F., grain exporter.* on, A. Judson), srain and Tait ees: 
Thistlewood & Co., grain and hay.* INDIANAPOLIS, IND. =~ abl LE BUES Hs Fibre 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. Boards of Trane: Morstere: Rogers & Co., Geo. E be a shi ari 
Mid-States Grain, Inc., cash grain. Cleveland Grain Co., grain commission.* Stewart & Co. Saaae ©., grain ena mill feed.* 
North Iowa Grain Co., country run grain.* Maibucher Grain Co., C. Wm., grain merchant.® Walton Co., Sam’l, receivers and shippers.* 
Piper Grain & Mig. Co., receivers and shippers.* Montgomery & McConnel, receivers and shippers. x 
Wilder-Murrel Grain Co., track buyers grain-seeds.* Steinhart Grain Co., commission and brokerage.* PLANO, TEXAS 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. Hughston Grain Co., wheat, corn, oats, maize. 
Board of Trado Members. Board of Trade Members. , PONTIAC, ILL. 
Bailey & Co., E. W., grain commission merchants.* Christopher & Co., B. C., consignment-futures.* Balbach, Paul A., grain buyers, all markets. 
Denhett = Ce, faa. E., grain, provisions, stocks.* mete: ae A. os grain commission. SALINA, KANS. 
artlett-Frazier Co., grain merchants.* avis-Noland-Merrill Grain Oo., grain mchts.* 
Brennan & Co., John B., grain comm. merchants.* Ernst-Davis Commission Co., consignments. foe cy hea Hee bal Gr. pares ba © Coe 
Carhart-Code-Harwood Co., grain commission. Lichtig & Co., H., kafir, milo, screenings. miog Su Laper: De ee ph ad 
epg ae Co., E. J., consignments, grain to arr.* Leeen Bros.-Hart oun Co., receivers & shippers.* ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
oit o., Lowell, commission, grain and seeds. eservey-O’Sullivan Grain Co., gr. mchts. congnts.* 
Lamson Bros, & Co., grain, stocks, provisions.* Moore-Seaver Grain Co., grain receivers.* Heald Grain Oo... congignmens sree sls 
Logan & Bryan, grain, stocks, provisions.* Morrison Grain Co., grain mchts.-consignments.* ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Norris Grain Co., grain merchants.* Norris Grain Co., wheat, oats, barley, corn.*® Merchants Exchange Members. 
Rosenbaum Grain Corp., grain merchants.* Rahm Grain Co., J. E., consignments. B jon 
Scott, Burrows & Christie, grain commission. Ry. Mountain Grain & Comm. Co., consignments* ene ener one Gen Co., oem commission. 
Shaffer Grain Co., J. C., grain merchants.* Scoular-Bishop Grain Co., consignments.® ely ah ahs Gt ph ie igi Beco Pant 
Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants.* Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., gr. mohts.* one gg be are eee POSTE nr ah 
Quaker Oats Co., grain merchants. Uhlmann Grain Co., grain merchants.* ecaseett Cou Go oF me Srasn pecans ea hae 
Winthrop, Mitchell & Co., grain commission Vanderslice-Lynds Co., consignments-futures.* easdale Com. Co., J. H., recvrs.-shprs. gr., seeds, hay. 
Wolcott & Lincoln, consignments, futures. SIDNEY, OHIO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. Wilser Grain Co., consignments.° Custenborder & Co., EB. T., buyers-sellers grain.* 
Board of Trade Members. LANSING, MICH. Wells Co., The J. E., wholesale grain.* 
Cleveland Grain Co., grain commisstion.* Lansing Grain Co., Rosen Rye, soft wheat, etc.* SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 
Early & Daniel Co., receivers and shippers.* : LOUISVILLE, KY. Board of Trade Members. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. Board of Trade Members. Western Terminal Elevator Co., revrs. and shprs.* 
Grain & Hay Exchange Members. Zorn & Co., S., receivers and shippers.* TIFFIN, O. 
Bailey, E. I., shpr. grain, millf’d, ofl and c.s. meal.® MARYSVILLE, OHIO. Sneath & Cunningham, grain and seeds. 
Cleveland Grain Co., The, receivers and shippers.® Scott & Sons Co., O. M., soy beans. TOLEDO, OHIO. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. . telelea ly! ann Produce Exchange Members. 
erchants change Members. Dev * 
We Ofeb heat, corn, oats.® eVore & Co., H. W., consignments and futures. 
Croupm Greiscen es users” wee oa Buxton, EB. E., broker and commission merchant.* Southworth & Co., E. L., grain and seeds.* 
Balawin & Co., H. I., grain dealers.* Grain & Stock Exchange rs i 
Hight Elevator Co., recvrs.-shippers.* ; Derby Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Donahue-Stratton Co., grain merchants.*® Topeka Mills Corp., mlg. wh., consignments, 
DELPHOS, OHIO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Kansas Elevator Co., mlg. wheat specialists 
Garman Grain Co., The, transit, kiln dried corn.* Chamber of Commerce Members. ; : : WACO, TEXAS 
DENVER, COLO. eh dae roe bear aa beanie Clement Grain Go., grain, hay, seeds* 
M a ereal Grading Co., grain merchants. 
Kell Grai sen ae Se aaceeats . Fraser-Smith. Co., grain morchants.* WECLING TON: aie: 
ellogg Grain ” : 1 i in, millfeed. iad 
Rocke Mountain Grain Co., exp. & domes, grain.* BO ee eee inte banta millfee Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc., optrs. WellingtonTerm. Dlvtr. * 
Hiawatha Grain Co., screenings.* WICHITA, KANS. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. McGuire Company, Arthur, shprs. b’wheat, m/wht.* Board of Tiade Members. 
Board of Trade Mombers. Ry. Mountain Grain & Comm. Co., consignments* : : 
Des Moines Elvtr. & Gr. Co., oats and corn.® Scroggins Grain Co., grain merchants.* Adair-Morton Grain Co., wheat, corn, oats, kafir. 
Owens Grain Co., grain merchants. Stuhr-Seidl, shippers grain and feed.* Ogren Grain Co., grain merchants, 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. WINCHESTER, IND. 
*Members Grain and Feed Dealers National Assn. Pincus, L, L., grain and feed broker.* Goodrich Bros. Co., wholesale grain and seeds.* 


Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated, a merger of Grain Dealers Journal (Est. 1898), American Elevator & Grain Trade (Est. 1882), Grain World 
(Est. 1928), and Price Current-Grain Reporter (Est. 1844). Published on the 2nd and 4th Wednesday of each month in the interest of progressive 
wholesalers in grain, feed, and field seed, 332 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. Price $2.00 per year, 25¢ per copy. Entered as second- 
class matter November 21, 1930, at the postoffice at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 3, 1879. Vol. LXVII, No. 6. September 28, 1931. 
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SAMUEL WALTON CO. 


Established 40 Years 
Grain, May, Straw and Feed 


Empire Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS 


JESSE C. STEWART CO. 


GRAIN and FEED 
Qwn and Operate the 

IRON CITY GRAIN ELEVATOR 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Branch Office at Clarksburg, W. Va. 


HARPER GRAIN CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Wabash Bldg. 


Modern elevator facilities 
at your command. 


Geo. E. Rogers & Co. “Grain—tay 


WABASH BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. MILLFEED—FLOUR 


Birmingham, Ala—We value your 
magazine very highly and do not want 
to be without it.—Cecil Brokerage Co. 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-LONSDALE GRAIN CO. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Specializing in Southwestern Corn 
Wire Us for Prices Capacity 7,000,000 Bushels 


A. C. DAVIS GRAIN CO 
Nee eeceiaey | | Wr eMANN, GRA Co. 
Mill Orders’a Specialt Board of Trade - Kansas City Fair Building - Ft. Worth, Tex. 
p y Board of Trade - Chicago Produce Exchange - New York City 


Consignments and Future Orders Solicited ; 
KANSAS CITY, U. S. A. Oferators of Wabash and Katy Elevators, 5,400,000 bushels capacity, at Kansas City 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CO. 


Board of Trade 
Kansas City, Mo 
Operating 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR" A” 
10,200,000 BUSHELS 


Modern Fireproof Storage 


Ask for our bids on Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye and Barley for 
shipment to Kansas City and the Gulf—Special Bin Storage 
Furnished at Regular Storage Rates. 


vee6)|T NORRIS GRAIN CO. ere 


OATS Operators—Norris Elevator—K. C., Mo. BARLEY WOLCOTT & LINCOLN 


Incorporated 
Operating Alton Elevator 


CONSIGNMENTS 
Future orders executed in all 
markets. 

801-810 Bd. of Trade, Kansas City 
Hutchinson, Kans. Salina, Kans. 
Wichita, Kans. Dodge City, Kans. 


The Grain Trade’s 


accepted medium for “Wanted” and “For Sale” advertisements 
is the semi-monthly Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated. 


A Service of 52 Years Handling Consignments and Futures 


B.C. CHRISTOPHER & COMPANY 


Be) Rie ea) ab eet, 200-206 Board of Trade, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
—Wichita, Hutchinson, Salina, Great Bend, Colby, Dodge City, Liberal, i i 
“HPT Monin ho ae He hehe Topeka, Atchison, Kansas, St. Joseph, Springfield, 
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CEREAL 


GRADING COMPANY 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


GRAI 


HALLET & CAREY CO. 


Grain Merchants 
Minneapolis Duluth Winnipeg 


pert Buyers. 


OWENS GRAIN CO. 


Des Moines, Iowa 
We Buy and Sell 
CORN and OATS 


J. G. McKILLEN, INC. 
RECEIVERS 
Consignments a Specialty 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 


Send your consignments to 


Seymour-Wood Co. 


BUFFALO - - NAG 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
Handling Grain on Commission 
Our Specialty 


MUELLER GRAIN COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
Receivers and Shippers 
Peoria, III. 


Everytime 


Minneapolis - - 


332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 


We Buy, Sell, Store and Ship All Kinds of Grain, 
Choice Milling Wheat and Rye Selected by Ex- 
Own and Operate Elevator ‘‘L.” 


Fraser -Smith Co. 


GRAIN 


Cedar Rapids 


Milwaukee 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Country Offices: 


Fairmont, Minn., Marshall, Minn. 
Aberdeen, So. Dak. 
Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 
Terminal Offices: 

Duluth, Milwaukee, Green Bay, Omaha 


Chicago, Toledo, Buffalo, New York 
Winnipeg, Man. Montreal, Que. 


Des Moines Elevator & Grain Co. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Terminal and 16 country stations. Capacity 1,000,000 bushels 
We specialize in Oats and High Grade Corn. Oats sacked for Southern Trade 


Market Record Blank 


For C. N. D. and Radio Markets 


This book provides ruled spaces for the 
convenient compilation of an hourly record 
of the market prices of Wheat, Corn, Oats, 
Rye and Barley. Each sheet is ruled for a 
week’s quotations with spaces for every 
business day of the week. Printed on 
Goldenrod bond paper and bound in books 
of 60 sheets, over a year’s supply, with 
heavy pressboard hinged covers, size 94x 
113g inches. Order CND 97-5. Price, 
$1.00, f. 0. b. Chicago. Weight, 14 ozs. 

GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 


Consolidated 


Safety 
Sample Envelopes 


for mailing samples of grain, feed 
and seed. Made of heavy kraft pa- 
per, strong and durable; size, 414x7 
inches. Have a limited supply to sell 
at $2.60 per hundred, or in lots of 
500, $2.30 per hundred, f. o. b. Chi- 
cago. 
GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 

332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 


Lewis Grain Corp. 


A good firm to consign to 
Corn—Oats—Soft Wheat—Barley 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 


Wood Grain Corp. 
CONSIGNMENTS — BROKERAGE 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Turner -Hudnut Co. 
Receivers GRATN Shippers 


42-47 Board of Trade 


W. W. DEWEY & SONS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
33-35 Board of Trade PEORIA, ILL 


you mention the Grain Dealers Journal to an advertiser, you 
encourage him to make good on his advertised claims. 
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. Ze of Trade 


SPECIAL WIRE AND SALESMAN SERVICE 


LAMSON BROS. & CO. 


Established 1874 


2200 Board of Trade 


James E. Bennett 


GRAIN STOCKS 

PROV’NS & C BONDS 

SUGAR 0. RUBBER 
MEMBERS 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
AND ALL PRINCIPAL EXCHANGES 


—PRIVATE WIRES-— 


Ask for Bids 
WHEAT, CORN, OATS 
RYE, BARLEY, SEEDS 


CONSIGNMENTS 


and orders in Futures Solicited and 
properly cared for in all Leading Markets 


ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 
Merchants Exchange Board of Trade 


INDIANAPOLIS 
717 Board of Trade 


PEORIA CAIRQ 
11 Board of Trade 403 Board of Trade 


332 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


Chicago, II. 


Scott, Burrows 
& Christie 


Siebel C. Harris 
Mer. Grain Dept. 
208 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 
We Spectalize in Hedging and Secreaiet 


Operations Between Term 
Grain Markets 


CARHART CODE HARWOOD CO. 


Grain Commission 
111 W. Jackson St. 


CHICAGO 


LOGAN & BRYAN 


4TH FLOOR, BANKERS BLDG., CHICAGG 
ranch Office, Congress Hotel 
BROKERS 
Stocks, Bonds, Cotton, Grain, 
Sugar, Cotton Seed Oil, Provisions 
Private Wires Atlantic to Pacific 


GRAIN 
STOCKS 
PROVISIONS 


Winthrop, Mitchell & Co. 
Board of Trade - Chicago 


26 Broadway, New York 
Kansas City Davenport 
Rockford 


Cash Grain — Futures 
Stocks — Bonds 


Provisions — Cotton 


CIPHER CODES 


We carry the following cifer codes in stock 
and can make prompt shipment. 
Universal Grain Code, board cover. .,.$1.00 
Universal Grain Code, flexible leather 3.00 
Robinsons Cifer Code, leather....... 2.50 

Miller’s Code (1917), cloth... ..... 2. 

—— Telegraphic Cipher (9th edition) 3.50 
Code, pet a with sup... .20. 

Bieaae Export Cab seas 

Bentley’s Complete pe os eraheiat 

Riverside Flour, ee an Ed.). 12.80 

Calpack Code (i923 0.00 

All prices = f. o. b. Chicago 


GRAIN & ee JOURNALS 


onsolidated 
332 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 


ee 


E.W. BAILEY & CO. 


COMMISSION 
GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Receivers—Buyers—Shippers—Exporters 


111 W. JACKSON ST., CHICAGO 


not get along without it. 
nors, with Gilchrist & Co., Lawler, Ia. 


MERCHANTS 
1142—44 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 


BARTLETT FRAZIER CO. 


JOHN E. BRENNAN & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN and SEEDS 
CHICAGO 


Enclosed is $2 for the Journal. Could 
M. J. Con- 


STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


Board of Trade 


Chicago, Ill. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


Grain Merchants 


ELEVATORS: 


Portland, Me. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Depot Harbor, Ont. 


SEE ae ee a 
an 
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Board of Trade 


— . Verba. . 


Ship Your Grain or Seeds and Send Your Orders to 


J. H. DOLE & COMPANY 


RECEIVERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS CHICAGO PEORIA _ ST. LOUIS 


J. C. SHAFFER GRAIN CO. Rosenbaum Grain Corporation 


332 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


Grain Merchants 


111 W. Jackson St. Cash 


Chicago, IIl. and Futures CHICAGO, ILLINOIS By 


Affidavit of Weight 
(Duplicating) 


This form is designed for use in making 
sworn statements of amount of grain loaded 
to substantiate claims for loss of grain in 
transit or when dispute arises. It gives 
practically the same information as Form 
89 SWC with added space for affidavit and 
notary’s acknowledgment. Printed on bond 
paper, in black ink, size 5%x8% inches, 
and bound in books of 50 blanks, perforated, 
and 50 duplicates, with heavy binders board 
bottom and hinged pressboard top, with 
two sheets of carbon. Order Form 7 AW. 
Price, 75c f. 0. b. Chicago. Weight, 8 oz. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 
332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


BUYERS OF 


Oats Corn Wheat Barley 


Cedar Rapids, Ft. Dodge, Akron, St. Joseph 


la. la. Ohio Mo. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


MISSOURI ELEVATOR 
AND GRAIN COMPANY 
203 Merchants Exchange 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 


QGperating Missouri Pacific Elevator 
Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 


J.H. Teasdale Com.Co. 
Merchants Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 
Receivers and Shippers 
Grain, Seeds, Hay, Mill Products, Ete. 

Efficient Service Since 1848 


NANSON 


Commission Co. 


Grain 


Hay - SEEDS LANGENBERG BROS. GRAIN pee bsg ane SEAS 
| COMPANY Journal 
202 Merchants Exchange Bldg. Established 1877 When you write our advertisers 
ST. LOUIS, MO. ST. LOUIS NEW ORLEANS Thanks 


Use Universal Grain Code 


and Reduce Your Telegraph Tolls 
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THE EARLY & DANIEL CO. 


RECEIVERS & SHIPPERS 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


STORAGE CAPACITY 2,500,000 BUSHELS 


STANDARD COMMISSION CO. 
BROKERS 
Graln, Mill Feed, Mixed Feed Ingredients 


EXCHANGE BUILDING MEMPHIS 


I have found much of value in your 
magazine.—J. L. Blaney, 
Okla. 


Hedging by Dealing 
in Grain Futures 


By G. Wright Hoffman, Ph.D. 

A subject of much interest to all han- 
dlers of grain; not a fragmentary discus- 
sion but a presentation of the subject in 
a comprehensive and scientific manner. 

This book, bound in cloth, 141 pages, 
includes, besides an extensive bibliogra- 
phy, chapters on: The Development of 
Futures Trading and the Practice of 
Hedging; The Theory of Hedging: Limi- 
tations Affecting Hedging; The Extent of 
Hedging; Extension of the Principle of 
Hedging. 

This is a valuable book and will be 
worth to you many times its cost. 


Price $2.00 f. 0. b. Chicago 
Grain & Feed Journals 


Consolidated 


332 S. LaSalle St. Chicago, III. 


to humans is possible. 


tO 


KANSAS CITY 


Shipping Notices Duplicating 


A convenient form for advising receivers of the grade, 


kind and weight of grain shipped. 


Loaded into car—initials and number, seal numbers, at.......... 
Station (Gia w see ieee date; billed shipper’s order notify : 
§ made. throughs. sicetes ok bank of 


draft for $ 


to apply on sale of bushels made 


Fifty white bond originals, machine perforated, easily 


Ponca City, 


Send for testimonial booklet. 


INNIS, SCE(OEN SCO. 


447-19 Ciseaty Stacet, New Yorn. 


LARVACIDE SERVICE, INC. 
NEW YORK 


E. L: SOUTHWORTH & CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO *. 
Southworth’s Weekly Review 
Grain, Seed Cotton 


FREE to all within our business range 


E. H. BEER & CO., INC. 


Successors to 
Chas. England & Co., Ime. 
GRAIN—HA Y—SEEDS 
Commissios Merchants 
308-310 Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore 


Piper Grain & Mlg.Co. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Receivers — Shippers 


Corn — Oats — Wheat 


Operating elevators on C&NW and CRI&P 


Crowell | Elevator Co. 


OMAHA, NEBR. 


Federal Bonded Warehouse 
Capacity 1,200,000 Bushels 


Over 60 Years’ Continuous Service 


Reliable Service on 


Consignments & Futures 


Since 1887 


H. W. De Vore & Co. 


Toledo, Ohio 


the advertiser in 


LE on the secret 


and tell him you saw it in 


Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated 


KELLOGG GRAIN CO. 
DENVER, COLO. 
Receivers and Shippers 


Of All Grains 


Rocky Mountain Grain Co. 
DENVER, COLO. 


Grain Merchants 
EXPORT AND DOMESTIC 


Farm Board Turns Peddler 


Removes the Risk 
from Mill Fumigation 


Why let your men step over the danger line during 
Mill fumigation, by using insidious gases? Larva- 
cide announces its presence long before any risk 
It likewise does not con- 
taminate food products, nor form a fire risk. 


CHICAGO 


removed without tearing, and 50 manila duplicates, bound 
in heavy pressboard, hinged covers, with two sheets of 
carbon. Size, 5%x8% inches. Weight, 8 ounces. Order 
Form 3 SN. Single copy, 75c; three copies, $2.00, f. 0. b. 
Chicago. 
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From San Francisco Ohronicle 
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Higher Speed In Loading and Unloading Cars 


is now possible with the 


RICHARDSON AUTOMATIC GRAIN SCALE 


1 25 bushels per discharge 
3000 bushels uf oats per hour 
4000 bushels of wheat per hour 


Now it is possible to load or unload 
ears in less than half the former time. 


In actual service, this scale has weighed 
4500 bushels of OATS in one hour! 


Requires less headroom, is faster, 
costs less, and has longer oper- 
ating life than previous models! 


EQUIP NOW FOR SPEED! 


Write for prices and catalog 1219-B NOW 


RICHARDSON SCALE COMPANY 


Clifton, New Jersey 


Omaha Chicago Minneapolis Wichita Los Angeles 
New York Philadelphia Boston Atlanta 
Agents for Canada, Messrs. Peacock Brothers Limited, Montreal 


Grain Receiving THE NERO 

| 66 4 

Record Books RUD IES ANP 
‘saa aday eaten 

you. Order today be- 


fore your first trip up 
is the last one down! 


“RIDE - SAFE” 


Tells the story in the 
name. Its factor of safety 
exceeds anything on the 
market. 


Grain Receiving Register. One of the best forms for recording 
wagon loads of grain received. It contains 200 pages, size 8%x 
13% inches, ledger paper, capacity for 8,200 wagon loads. Bound 
in canvas. Some enter load records as received, others assign a 
page to each customer, while others assign pages to different 
kinds of grain. Bound in strong board covers, canvas back. 
Headings of 11 cols. are: “Date, Name, Kind of Grain, Gross, 
Tare, Net, Bushels, Pounds, Price, Amount, Remarks.’’ Shipping 
weight, 2% lbs. Order Form 12AA. Price $3.00. 


Wagon Loads Received has columns headed: “Month, Day, 
Name, Kind, Gross 1nd Tare, Net Pounds, Bushels, Pounds, Price, 
Dollars and Cents, Remarks.’ It has 200 pages, size 94x12 
inches, and room for 4,000 loads. Printed on linen ledger paper, 
with strong cloth covers and keratol corners and back. Ship- 
ping weight, 2 lbs. Order Form 880. Price $3.00. 

Receiving and Stock Book. Many dealers prefer to keep each 
kind of grain received from farmers in separate columns so each 
day’s receipts may be easily totaled. This book is designed for 
this purpose. It contains 200 pages, size 94%x12 inches, and will 
accommodate 4,000 loads. Well bound in black cloth and keratol 
back and corners. Shipping weight, 2% lbs. Order Form 321. 
Price $3.00. 

Grain Receiving Ledger is an indexed book especially adapted 
for keeping individual accounts with farmer patrons. Each page 
is 84%4x13% inches, numbered and ruled for 44 entries. Ledger 
paper and well bound in cloth with keratol back and corners, 
328 pages. Shipping weight, 3 lbs. Order Form 48. Price, $3.50. 

Form No. 43 XX contains double the number of pages. Ship- 
ping weight 4% lbs. Price, $5.50. 

Grain Scale Book is designed to assign separate pages to each 
customer and their names can be indexed so their accounts can 
be quickly located. It contains 252 numbered pages, of high 
grade linen ledger paper. Each page is 10144x15% inches, will 
accommodate 41 wagon loads and it has a 28-page index. Well 
bound with cloth and keratol back and corners. Shipping weight, 


50 ft. Complete 


$75.00 


$65.00 


You value your life many 
times this cost. Why 
risk it? 


4% lbs. Order Form 23. Price, $4.75. Beyl Design 
Grain & Feed Journals LINK BELT SUPPLY CO. 
CONSOLIDATED MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


332 South La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 
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Elevator Boot!| T, E, IBBERSON CO. 


Ball Bearing, Low Intake, Non- 

Sets Pulte eee GRAIN ELEVATOR BUILDERS 

Pecity: FEED MILLS COAL PLANTS 

Use Rubber Covered Cup REPAIRING AND REMODELING 
Belt—It Pays MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


WHITE * STAR * 
COMPANY industrial Engineering & Construction Co. 


Wichita, Kansas Contracting Engineers 


Headausriece? 196 621 Reliance Building KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
GOOD ELEVATOR EQUIPMENT Grain Elevators Flour Mills Cold Storage Plants 
Feed Plants Warehouses Industrial Buildings 


CRAMER ELEVATORS 


Geo. W. Quick & Sons 


Tiskil Uh are preferred elevators because each is When in Minneapolis 
SE = i inois designed and built to fit the individual cy 
Designers and Builders needs of the owners. tay at 
Concrete Grain Elevators W. H. Cramer Construction Co. 
North Platte, Nebr. Th 
Waterproof Pits a Specialty Plans and Specifications Furnished e 


NEW NICOLLET 


A. F. en Co. ROCHELLE & ROCHELLE 


Elevators D 1 and Builders of H TEL 
Shak Warehouses GOOD | gel Opposite on Bureau on 
E ans et us furnis your machinery * 


Estimates 
Machinery 


AMARILLO, TEXAS Washington Avenue 
The Northwest’s Finest Hotel. 
600 rooms with bath or 
connecting. 
Every room an outside room. 
Largest and Finest Ballroom 
in the Northwest. 


10,000 SHIPPERS 
RELIANCE Are now using 


Construction Co. | | .,TYREN Rates: 
i eine tines 59 Rooms at $2.00 257 Rooms at $8.50 
Board of Trade name Sod con- My Pome ze sro¢ 3 er oe sc 00 
secutive numbers Suites and Special Rooms at $6.00. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. een to $9.00 
. CLAIM LOSSES MAIN DINING ROOM 
Designers and Constructors Write for samples COFFEE SHOP 


and prices, 


3 Blocks from both Depots, Re- 


of the better class of grain elevators tail Center and Wholesale Center. 
—concrete or wood. INTERNATIONAL SEAL & LOCK CO. W. B. CLARK, Mer. 


Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago, IH. 


GALVESTON WHARF COMPANY’S 
NEW ELEVATOR “B” 


Capacity 6,000,000 Bushels 


This Elevator Designed and Construction 
Supervised by 


HORNER & WYATT 


Consulting Engineers to the Grain Trade 
470 Board of Trade Kansas City, Mo. 
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FOLWELL ENGINEERING Co. 
Engineers—Constructors 
333 No. Michigan Ave, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Addition of 
2,500,000 Bushels to the 
Port Commission Elevator 


Houston, Texas 


Equipped with 


Capacity Four Stewart 
ie Link-Belt 
ushels Grain Car 
Unloaders 


aL Bu 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ELEVATOR AT BALTIMORE 


Wee (6 WAMES STEWART, CORPORATION (Geer 
PRESIDENT ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS VICE-PRES.-GEN’LMGR 


Phone Harrison 8884 FISHER BUILDING—343 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Santa Fe Elevator “A” 
Kansas City, Kans. 


Capacity 
6,500,000 Bushels 


John S. Metcalf Co. 
Grain Elevator Engineers and Constructors 


105 W. Adams St., Chicago 460 St. Helen St., Montreal 837 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 
17 Dartmouth Street, London, England 


The Barnett and Record Co.: 


Engineers Contractors g 


Minneapolis, Minn. Dulut | 


¥ 
hy 


Designed and Built 
this 3,000,000 Bushel 
Grain Storage Annex 
to Great Northern 
Elevator “S” 
Superior, Wis. 
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International Milling Co. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Capacity 5,000,000 Bushels 


Designed and Built by Us in 
Four Periods of Construction 


Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 
Grain Elevators, Flour and Feed Mills 


600 Mutual sldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


Ryan Construction Co. YOUNGLOVE ENGINEERING CO. | | Newell Const. & Mchy. Co. 


Grain Elevators, Transfer Houses, Cédar Rapids lowa 
: ’ 
503 Keeline Bldg. OMAHA, NEBR. Feed Plants 30 Vekes’ SucdasctatE eoaricnes 


A Wood or Fireproof Construction Build d designers of Feed Mills and 
Engineers & Contractors ; 418 Iowa Bldg. Box 1172 Mixiag Plants) Grain Elevators, Ware- 


, 5 Sioux City, Iowa Fargo, N. Dak. houses, etc. Machinery Job 
Grain Elevators - Feed Mills 


Industrial Buildings 
Flour Mills - Cement Plants 


Elevators, Mills, Warehouses 


Western Engineering Co. 


Coal Pockets 713 Cooper Bldg. Denver, Colo. ee aro 
ee daar yatet pote Me dag HOGENSON CONSTRUCTION CO. 
than satisfy the most critical. Corn Exchange Minneapolis, Minn. 
THE z 
Star Engineering Company ORA LONG, Garden City, Kansas 
Designers and Builders of modern, Builder of Better GRAIN ELEVATORS 


efficient grain elevators, feed 
plants, and associated build- 
ings. Every plant designed 


WORM-ORIVE RUNNING IN O1L 


to best suit individual D. G. EIKENBERRY a one gon 
Sen Selb Ts Builder of Concrete and/or Wood SS gh: ISS 
Machinery Estimates Plans " Rar Handling Machi > 
odern Grain handing Machinery XY 
WICHITA ANS OS Box 146 Bloomington, Ill. i | 


a == aaa Se ne ha 


WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS NEWELL CONST. & MACHINERY CO. 
edar Rapids, Iowa 


Mention Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated Orizineeana oF Re R eres Dee teats 


Clark's Decimal Wheat Values 


(Fourth Edition) 


Is a book of 38 tables, which reduce any weight from 

10 to 100,000 pounds to bushels of 60 Ibs. and show the 
value at any price from 50 cts. to $2.39. 
; Each table is printed in two colors, pounds and rules 
in red, bushels and values in black. All figures are ar- 
ranged in groups of five and divided by red rules to 
expedite calculations. 

These tables have the widest range of quantity and price, are so 
compact and so convenient no Wheat Handler can afford to attempt 
to do business without them. By their use you prevent errors, save 
time and avoid many hours of needless figuring. 

Printed on linen ledger paper, 40 pages, bound in vellum, size 
9xll¥% inches. Order Form 33X. Price, $2, f. 0. b. Chicago. 
Shipping weight, 1 Ib. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
332 S. La Salle St. ios 


Chalmers & Borton 


620 Pioneer Trust Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Engineers — Constructors 


Grain Elevators — Feed Mills 
Warehouses 


Ask for Quotations on Your Work 


If What You Want you see advertised, tell the 


advertiser. If Not—Tell the Journal. 


Chicago, III. 
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WESTERN 


— GRAIN ELEVATOR EQUIPMENT — 
EFFICIENT — STURDY — RELIABLE — MODERN 


Western Pitless Sheller with Cog Belt Drive 


A GOOD DRIVE 
FOR ANY MACHINE 


SHELLERS AND CLEANERS 
HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS 
SPEED REDUCERS 
WORM GEAR HEAD DRIVES 


Overhead Electric Truck Dump 


UNION IRON WORKS, Decatur, Ill. 


UNIVERSAL 
Grain Code 


Designed especially to reduce tele- 
graph tolls, to prevent expensive 
errors and to protect the business of 
grain dealers and millers. Its 150 
pages contain 14,910 code words 
and no two spelled near enough 
alike to cause an error. 


Code is 454x7 inches, printed on 
policy bond, bound in black flexible 
leather $3.00; paper $1.00. 

You can greatly reduce your tele- 
graph tolls by using the Universal. 
LAE Vieiibe 


Grain & Feed Journals 


CONSOLIDATED 


332 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 


ARE YOU BUILDING 
STORAGE? 


If so, whether to store your own requirements 
or to provide housing for the coming crop, the 


Zeleny Thermometer System 


should be specified and installed. 

If you are going to store grains of any kind your 
profit depends on the number of bushels delivered 
out of storage in the same condition or better than 
when accepted for storage. 


needs no introduction or evidence to prove its 
value. It has thirty years of service in the largest 
elevators of the United States, as well as some of 
Canada’s important mills and elevators to convince 
the most sceptical that it is today a most valuable 
and necessary adjunct in an elevator or mill having 
a storage capacity of a quarter of a million bushels 
or more, or less if grains are carried for long 
periods of time. 


will make money for you and it will surprise you 
as to its value in the many ways in which it will 
make your profits larger. 

Write us or write anyone of the users of the 
system shown in our catalog number six. We will 
gladly furnish the catalog, and any name you may 
select from it will gladly tell you what the ZELENY 
SYSTEM has done for them. 


Zeleny Thermometer Co. 
542 S. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Zeleny Thermometer System 


The Zeleny Thermometer System 
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E L L S D R Fe R ST CONFIRMATION BLANKS 


Simple—Complete—Safe 


j ili To avoid trade disputes, and differences and prevent expen- 
Known the world over for reliability and sive errors, use triplicating confirmation blanks. You retain 
perfection of product. Direct Heat—lIndi- tissue copy, sign original and duplicate and send to customer. 

He signs and returns one. 
rect Heat—And Steam Heat 2A lsOws* ag This places the entire burden for any misunderstanding of 
your intentions upon the other party ae protects you against 

7 ] and expensive misinterpretation of your trades. 

A complete line of Rotary Driers Use of these confirmations makes for safer business and surer 
Feeders for mill and feed plants. profits. Spaces provided for recording all essential conditions 


of each trade. 
Fifty confirmations in triplicate, bound with pressboard and 


| ° ° G wire stitehed, size 51%4x8”. 
The E lis Drier O. Order form No. 6 CB. Price 90c at Chicago. 


2444.56 N. Crawford Ave. GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
5 Consolidated 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 332 So. La Salle Street CHICAGO 


PROTECT YOUR GRAIN 


with an approved, efficient and economical insecticide through 
the use of SUNCO WEEVIL KILLER with our new, effective 
spraying process, reducing the cost of treating from 15% to 40%. 


Manufactured by 


Sunflower Chemical Co. 
BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 


1902 TRI-STATE MUTUAL 1931 
GRAIN DEALERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


LUVERNE, MINN. 


We write Fire and Windstorm Insurance covering Grain Ele- 
vators and contents, also Dwellings and Mercantile property. 
(DIVIDENDS ANNUALLY FOR 28 YEARS) 

E. A. Brown, Pres., Luverne, Minn. W. Z. Sharp, Treas., Sioux Falls, S. D. 
W. J. Shanard, V. P., Bridgewater, S. D. E. H. Moreland, Sec., Luverne, Minn. 


Duplicating Scale Ticket Book 


A labor saving scale ticket book in which the buyer keeps a car- 
bon copy of the entries made on every scale ticket issued, so al- 
tered or spurious tickets 
may be readily detected. 

This book contains 200 
leaves, 100 white bond, Bought of 
machine perforated leaves 
bearing 800 tickets of Load 0h eee 
form shown, interleaved . 1 
with 100 blank manila sds perowt, Gross bs. 
sheets. Supplied with 4 Price. per bu. -Tare___Ibs. 
sheets of No. 1 carbon “ace te Be | A 
paper, size 84x11 inches. Dever Oay 52 Ny Ibs. 
Order Form 62. Price, Net... but 
$1.60, f. 0. b. Chicago. . 
Weight, 3 Ibs. ember 


Cash with order for twelve 
books earns 10% discount. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 
332 So. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 


For slight additional premium 
this kind of a loss and others 
caused by aircraft or motor 
truck may be included under 
your fire insurance in the 


MILL MUTUALS 


Write Your Insurance Company 
Or Agency for Particulars, or Address 


MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION 
BUREAU 


230 E. Ohio Street Chicago, Illinois 


One-fourth actual size. 


Place Your Name 


and business before the progressive grain ele- 
vator men of the entire country by advertising 
in the Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated. It 
reaches them twice each morith. 
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Manufactured to the Highest Quality 
Yet 
Sold at a Reasonable Price 


The NO-TWIST 


The Gaston Scale Co. 


Beloit, Wisconsin 


In Business 90 years — Not a part of any scale combine 


The 4-Year Locusts Are Coming 


“EUREKA” 
CORN CUTTER and GRADER 


practically a whole milling system in itself. 


This combination machine 
turns out the 
most beautiful work you ever saw. 


Let us send you samples of “Eureka-cut’”’ corn. 


Write for catalog GD122 


S. HOWES CO., INC. 


INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER CO. 


SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


\ 
NIE, un 
oN AN) IND 
SRM 


Gu. Ga 


The Farmer has more Reason to be Alarmed than anyone. 
From the Kansas City Star 
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? 
Elevators Are Often Mr DO YOU NEED? 


bor and increase your profits? Is it here? 


Account Books Head Drive 
O or Attrition Mill Leg Backstop 
e Bag Closing Machine Lightning Rods 


Bags and Caries d ome e pout : 
Roller agnetic parator 
6“ ” Bearin s| 
thru the “Elevators for Sale’ columns Boune teal Manlitt ter 
] es Bin Thermometer Motor Control 
of the Grain & Feed J ournals, Con Bin Therm Mustard Seed Separator 
; 7 h rifle at r 
solidated, the Grain Trade’s long ac- Sip igen EM a pep ga fis 
. Buckets Plans of Grain Elevators 
cepted medium for Wanted—For Sale Gas Liners Portable Blevator 
* : Car Loader Oil Engine 
advertisements, try it. car {Puller Power | Motors 
Pusher Power Shov 
Car Seals Railroad Claim Books 
Cipher Cod Renewable Fuse 
Claim (R. R.) Collection Rope Drive 
Clover Hulle Safety Steel Sash 
Coal Cunvevor Sample Envelopes 
Corn Cracker Truck 
Conveying Machinery Scales{ Hopper 
Distributor Automatie 
Dockage Teter Scale Tickets 
ump Scarifying Machine 
Dust Collector Screw Conveyor ae 4 
Dust Protector achine 
Elevator Leg i Seed Treating ) Chemicals 
Elevator Paint Separator 
Feed Formulas Sheller 
Feed a ser Siding- Roofing {38 eee abe 
Feed Mixer y COE CA 
Molasses Silent Chain Drive 
Feed Mill Speed Reduction Units 
Fire Barrels Spouting 
Fire Extinguishers Storage Tanks 
Friction Clutch Testing Apparatus 
Grain Cleaner Transmission Machinery 
Grain Drier Waterproofing (Cement) 
Grain Tables Weevil Exterminator 
Hammer Mill Wheat Washer 


Draw a line through the supplies wanted, and write us a 
ing your contemplated improvements or changes. We 
place you in communication with reputable firms kf ice 
in what you need, to the end that you will receive information 
regarding the latest and best. 


INFORMATION BURO 
Grain & Feed Journals, 332 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


Truck Loads to Bushels 


Direct Reduction Grain Tables on cards reduce 
any weight from 600 to 12,090 Ibs. to bushels of 32, 


48, 56, 60, 70 and 75 Ibs. by 10-lb. breaks. Just the 
thing for quickly reducing truck loads. 


Printed from large, clear type conveniently ar- 
ranged on both sides of six cards, size 103x123 
inches with marginal index, weight 1 lb. Price at 


Chicago, $1.50. Order 3275 Extended. 
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332 So. La Salle St. Chicago, II. 
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ELEVATORS FOR SALE 


BARGAIN—30,000 bus. well built elevator for 
sale; coaltrestle; private siding; main line Great 
Northern Ry.; good freight rates. Osakis Mill- 
ing Co., Osakis, Minn. 


STOP! READ! THINK! One advertiser 
writes, ‘‘Your service brought me 24 replies.’’ 
We can do the same for you. Don’t wait, write 
now! 


MICH.—Elevator and Feed Business for sale; 
located in the Thumb of Mich.; fine dairy and 
bean territory. Must be sold to settle estate. 
Write Green & Wilson, Deckerville, Mich. 


GEORGIA—30,000 bushel iron-clad framed 
elevator, feed mill, sweet feed plant and 50 
acres of land for sale; located in the heart of 
Georgia. Write for particulars. J. H. Farmer, 
Box 56, Dublin, Georgia. 


KANSAS—Two elevators—8,000 and 3,000 bus. 


capacity for sale. Good equipment; 3 ware- 
houses:and 8 lots. Located on Rock Island 
R. R., in good grain section. Write or call 


B. H. Oesterreich, Woodbine, Kans. 


WYOMING—25,000 bus. capac. elev. and 
$50,000 to $75,000 annual feed bus., for sale. 
Loc. in heart of No. Platte Valley; no trades; 
must be part or all cash. Other interests reas. 
for selling. Box C, Torrington, Wyo. 


NORTH CENTRAL OHIO—17,000 bu. concrete 
and hollow tile elevator for sale; on Big Four 
R. R. Good trade in fertilizer, livestock, hay, 
coal and other sidelines. Good territory to draw 
from. Farmers Elevator Company, St. James, 
Ohio. 


lOWA—Exclusive grain, coal, livestock, feed 
and seed business for sale. Elevator capacity 
42,000 bus., good condition; coal sheds in good 
condition; large double cornecrib for ear corn. 
Splendid territory. Write 67T19 Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


NO. OKLA.—HBlevator and feed business for 
sale, electric power, hammer mill, sheller, chop 
mill. Good county seat town and good dairy 
community. Best corn crop in years. Might 
accept farm as part. Sacrifice account health. 
Write 67S8, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


MINNESOTA cleaning and transfer eleva- 
tor for sale; 130,000 bushels; three track scales; 
good cleaning machinery; electric power good 
condition. Excellent transit location; fine dairy 
territory. Bargain easy terms payment. Write 
66B6, Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


INDIANA—HBlevator for sale, 18,000 bus.— 
6,500 cribbed, balance for oats; two whses.; 
good bldgs. Exclusive business, grain, feed, 
coal, fence, cement, tile and other farm side- 
lines. Good distance from trucking centers and 
other elevators. Large annual carload business. 
Cc. A. Mendenhall, Mgr., Economy, Ind. 


BARGAIN IF TAKEN AT ONCE—Some one 
is always looking for an elevator at a good 
grain point and reads these ads just like you’re 
doing now, so if you wish to dispose of your 
present property, enlarge your present inter- 
ests, or embark in the grain business, USE 
these columns to your best advantage just as 
others are doing. WE WILL assist you in the 
composition of copy free. We are in business 
to be of service to YOU. There is no wrong 
time to put an ad in the columns of the 
Journal. TRY IT. 


ELEVATORS FOR SALE 


ILLINOIS—60,000 bus. grain elevator for 
sale; in central part of state; only ecievator in 


town; A. T. & S. F. R. R. No trades. Toluca 
Grain & Supply Co., Toluca, Ill. 
HOLTON, KANS.—Bargain offer on well 


equipped elevator. Large corn crop to be 
handled this fall. J. E. Hayes, Receiver, First 
National Bank, Holton, Kansas. 


NO. 1LL.—Elevator for sale quick; only busi- 
ness at small station selis lumber, coal, building 
supplies. Must sell profitable business close 
estate. Holcomb-Dutton Lumber Company, 
Sycamore, Ill. 


SOUTH CENTRAL NEBRASKA—15,000 bushel 
elevator for sale. Fully equipped, including 
grinder and coal bins. In good condition. Now 
operating. Address 67T10 Grain & Feed Jour- 
nals, Chicago, IIl. 


KANSAS—9,000 bus. 
corn country; 


elevator for sale; good 
big crop; coal, feed, and ham- 
mer mill. Electric power; truck dump. Good 
town. No competition. $7,000, terms on $2,000. 
Haddam Grain Co., Haddam, Kans. 


ILLINOIS—Line of seven good elevators for 
sale in Edgar County. Storage capacity one 
million bushels. B. & O. and Nickel Plate bill- 
ing. Price and details on request. Address 
67R12, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. | 


KANSAS—Concrete Grain Tanks, 60,000 bushel 
capacity; located in best wheat section of state. 
Also five iron clad elevators within radius of 
fourteen miles. Concrete tanks for sale cheap 
to settle estate. Colburn Bros. Co., McPher- 
son, Kans. 


KANSAS Elevator practically sold after three 
insertions. Here's what the advertiser writes: 
“We enclose check for three insertions of our 
ad. We have had more than a dozen inquiries 
from our ad and believe that we will be able 
to effect a sale.’’ This proves conclusively the 
value of a Journal Want-Ad. 


CENTRAL INDIANA—35,000 bus. iron-clad 
elevator for sale; on Big Four R. R.; good ter- 
ritory; no competition; grinding; feed; seed; 
fertilizer; fencing and coal yard equipped with 
conveyor. <A bargain if taken soon. Write 
67Q13 Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


MISSOURI—7,000 bus. elevator and feed busi- 
ness for sale; electric power; hammer mill. Now 
handling 150 cars of grain, coal, feed, ice and 
salt per year. All equipment in good repair. 
Best feed territory in this part of state. Price 
on request. Address 67T18 Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago, Il. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR AND FLOUR 
MILL FOR SALE 


WESTERN !OWA—Grain elevator and flour 
mill for sale; excellent grain territory; main 
line railroad: splendid retail business. Address 
6783 Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


NE ST TT AT ES ES TEE ART SO TA! 
SAMPLE ENVELOPES 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES—SPEAR SAFETY— 
for mailing samples of grain, feed and seed. 
Made of heavy kraft paper, strong and durable; 
size 414%4x7 inches. Have limited supply to sell 
at $2.60 per hundred or in lots of 500, $2.30 per 
hundred f. o. b. Chicago. Sample mailed on re- 
quest. Grain & Feed Journals, 332 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Il. 


FEED MILL 


ELEVATORS WANTED 


THREE FARMS in exchange for grain eleva- 
tor. J. S. Coon, State Bank Bldg., Evanston, Il. 


& ELEVATOR FOR 
SALE 


NEW YORK—Feed Mill and 10,000 bus. eleva- 
tor for sale to close estate. Good business in 
prosperous community; located on NYC R. R. 
Small down payment. Address Citizens State 
Bank Real Estate Agency, Lyndonville, N. Y. 


GRAIN STORAGE FOR RENT 

INDIANA—Grain Storage For Rent. We have 
available 50,000 bushels of excellent storage on 
Nickel Plate R. R. Licensed by U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. Transits in effect east and south. 
Address Hoosier Grain & Sup. Co., Bluffton, Ind. 


NORTH WEST 
10,000 sq. ft. floor space. 
point for flour, feed, seeds, salt, etc. 
service to surrounding territory. 
three railroads. Also 50,000 bu. 
available. Transits established. 
Corp., Shelcon, Iowa. 


1OWA— Storage for rent, 
A real distributing 

Trucking 
Served by 
grain storage 
Central Grain 


ELEVATOR BROKERS 
ALWAYS HAVE ELEVATORS for sale. To 
save time, please state amount you wish to 
invest and location you prefer. James M. Ma- 

guire, 6440 Minerva Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ELEVATOR AND FEED MILL 


CH!ICAGO—Elevator and feed mill complete 
for sale; operating; capacity 5 to 6 cars per day. 
Bargain. Write 65V7, Grain Dealers Journal, 
Chicago, Il. 


MICHIGAN—Dlevator, feed mill and coal 
yard for sale; doing good business; well located 
in good farming community. Address 67T9 
Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Il. 


CHICAGO—Grain Wlevator and Feed Mill for 
sale. Ample facilities for handling mill feeds 
and grain in straight cars, split cars or truck 
loads. Private switch. Exceptional exclusive 
location. Established 67 years. Good estab- 
lished business and trade connections. For 
details address 67T7 Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated, Chicago, Tl. 


MILL WANTED TO RENT 


WANT TO BUY OR RENT 25 or 50 bbl. mill 
in Northwest. K. P. McLean, 910 West Court 
St., Pendleton, Oregon. 


FEED MILL FOR SALE 


ILLINOIS—An up-to-date Feed mill for sale 
with a modern residence adjoining. R. S. Freas, 
Milledgeville, I. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


1OWA—An unusual opportunity to buy one 
or four line yards in northwestern part of 
state. Priced to sell. Handle grain, coal, lum- 


ber and implements. Address 67S5 Grain & 
Feed Journals Consolidated, Chicago, Ill. 


FLOUR MILL FOR SALE 


CENTRAL INDIANA—150 bbl. flour mill for 
sale; running 12 to 18 hours per day. Water 
power; new and up-to-date machinery; ham- 
mermill; feed mixer; electric truck dump; new 
20 ton seale. For sale cheap. Will consider terms. 
Write 67T8 Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, 
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SITUATION WANTED SCALES FOR SALE z ’ 
EXPERIENCED JElevator Manager wants BARGAINS—4 and 5 bu. Richardson Auto- Shi ers 
position as manager of elevator. Now manager matic Scales for sale; in topnotch condition. 


of Englewood Co-op. Good references. <Ad- WwW. H. Cramer Const. Co., No. Platte, Neb. 
dress E. R. Norton, Englewood, Kans. 


ne SCALES FOR SALE—Richardson and Fair- 
POSITION WANTED as _ superintendent of banks-Morse 4, 6, 8 and 15 bushel. Excellent 

terminal or mill elevator; 15 years actual ex- | condition. Standard Mill Supply Co., 1307 

perience blending and operating terminal ele- | Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

vator; am familiar with all feed and elevator ———————— 

machinery. Can go anywhere. Best of refs. WANT ADS WORK WONDERS 


2 3 ; They sell elevators, find help and partners, 
Write 67Q8 Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. secure machines and engines which you want, 


PE SEE I EL A Ew sell those for which you have no further use, 


HELP WANTED ; and perform a myriad of kindred services 


for shrewd people who use them regularly. 
EXPERIENCED MANAGER wanted for READ and USE THEM. a 


country elevator. Also, sell lumber, coal, build- 

ing supplies. State full information, salary, a eal 

references first letter. Only local N. Ill. men MOTOR SERVICE 

aes et ee a aS SGD arg te notte ELECTRIC MOTORS repaired, rented and 
? Si aamies sold. Independent Electric Machinery Co., 300 

COMPETENT AND EXPERIENCED elevator | Southwest Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 
managers, foremen, bookkeepers, auditors, sec- 
ond men and solicitors can easily and quickly 


Certificate of 


Weight 


for use in advising receivers of the 
amount and grade of grain loaded 
into a car. Especially adapted for 
filing claims for Loss of Weight in 
Transit. Each certificate gives: “Kind 
of scale used; Station; Car Number 
and Initials; Shipper’s Name;—lbs. 
equal to—bus. of No. —; Date scales 
were tested and by whom; car thor- 
oughly examined and found to be in 
good condition and properly sealed 
when delivered to the —————R. R. 


be found through an ad in the ‘‘Help Wanted” MOTORS FOR SALE Co.; Seal Record, name and number, 
column of the Grain & Feed Journals, Con- ELECTRICAL MACHINERY sides and ends; marked capacity of 
solidated, Chicago, Ill. Large stock of motors and generators, A. C. car; date; name of the weigher.” On 
; and D. C., new and rebuilt, at attractive prices. back is a form for recording the 

ENGINES WANTED Special bargains in hammermill motors 30 to weight of each draught. 


60 h.p., 1200 and 1800 r.p.m. Write for stock 

WANT TO BUY 25-h.p. gas or oil stationary list and prices. FEixpert repair service. 
engine, used, for elevator. Address Brems Vv. M. Nussbaum & Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Grain Co.) R. FE. D.,; Knox, Ind. ee ——— 


Printed and numbered in dupli- 
cate. Originals on Goldenrod Bond; 
duplicates on tough pink manila in 
two colors of ink. Well bound with 
heavy hinged pressboard covers. 75 
originals, 75 duplicates and four 
sheets of carbon paper. Size 4%x. 
4% inches. Weight 11 ozs. 


Order No. 89 SWC. 
Price $1.00 at Chicago. 


Grain & Feed Journals 


CONSOLIDATED 
332 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


DYNAMOS AND MOTORS WANTED — 

SECOND HAND scales for sale of any make, Buyers of this equipment are reached in 
size or price, always find ready buyers when | largest numbers and at the least expense 
represented in the ‘‘Scales for Sale’’ columns of through the use of the “DYNAMO-MOTORS” 
GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated. columns of Grain & Feed Journals—the medium 


: An ea Sede 


SEEDS WANTED 


GRIMM ALFALFA Seed Wanted. Send 
Samples. W. A. Simpson & Co., 110 South St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


SUBMIT SAMPLES new crop Red Top. Ad- 
vise quantity on hand. Binding-Stevens Seed 
Co., Tulsa, Okla. 


WE ARE IN THE MARKET for Timothy. | Bargain Sale in Soiled and Shelf Worn 


Please send samples. North American Seed Co., Books 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Made of sheet aluminum, formed 
by bending, reinforced around top 
edge with copper wire. Strong, 
light, durable. The dull, non-re- 
flecting surface of the metal will 
not rust or tarnish; assists users 
to judge of the color and to detect 
impurities. 
Grain Size, 2/2 x 12 x 161”, $2.00 


SOU te V8 Ss Gee ee A I ae Two Railroad Claim Books for overcharge 

SEED BUYERS AND SELLERS can quick- | !" freight or weight. Each book contains 100 
ly sell any quantity or buy any amount or original and 100 duplicate blanks with two- 
quality by making their wants known through | P@s@ index and four sheets of carbon; 
the “Seeds Wanted—For Sale” columns of the | Slightly soiled. Very special at $1.25 and 
Grain Dealers Journal, Chicago, Il. postage. Order “Special 411-E.” 


Memo of Agreement—Grain contracts for con- 
tracting grain and seed from farmers; is ex- 


at Chicago. HAY tensively used by grain dealers to avoid taki 
J J n 
Seed Size, ig Bed 9x 11”, $1.65 chances with verbal contracts. Originals re 
a cago. HAY WANTED AND FOR SALE printed on bond paper, machine perforated so 
GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Hay—all Kinds—Bought and Sold they may be easily removed; duplicates are also 
CONSOLIDATED Write for Prices on bond paper. Check bound, 50 sets to a book 
saz So. Lo Salle Seo Chizago, II John Devlin Hay Company Te pee ot ee ee es 
192 N. Clark St. Chicago, Illinois BP ee eee canes 


Gold Bricks of Speculation, a study of 
speculation and its counterfeits and an ex- 
pose of the methods of bucketshop and “Get- 
Modern Method Rich-Quick” swindles. We have a few of 

Ss these interesting books soiled from display, 
written by John Hill, Jr. of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, which we will send on re- 
ceipt of $1.00 each and postage to carry. 


Weight 4 lbs. Order ‘‘Gold Bricks of Specula- 
tion Special.” 


BAIN 
Grr 6° JOURNALS Clark’s Double Indexed Car Receiver’s Register 


gives ready reference to the record of any car. 
CONSOLIDATED Facing pages 11x16 inches of heavy ledger 
paper are each ruled into five columns, those 
on the left being numbered 0, 1, 2, 3 and 4, 
while columns on the right are numbered 5, 6, 


332 So, La Salle St. Chicago, Il 


Gentlemen:—In order to keep posted on modern methods 


of elevator management, I wish to receive the Grain & biktinet decker aaa Ge ae 
C ; Z ivisions wi e following sub-head- 

Feed Journals Consolidated semi-monthly. Enclosed find ings: “Initial,” “Car No.” and CBee cai een 
Two Dollars. marginal index figure which is repeated in 
upper corner of each right hand page repre- 

Name ‘iot : Firirde ethic awoere tr nerd eee reer rite atalbe aha cne adsense ata 


ber entered, while the column heading is the 
second or tens figure. The required number 
can be instantly found if properly entered. 
' Post Office cane Phe! Form 40, with space for 12,000 cars, sells new 
Capacity of Elevator for $2.50, and Form 42, with space for 21,600 
cars, $3.25. Have two pretty badly soiled 
Form 42 ‘‘Special’’ for $1.75 each; also one 
oeeecccees- bushels cores eccees Form 40 ‘Special’ for $2. 

All prices are f. 0. b. Chicago. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Co li 
Use Universal Grain Code and reduce your Telegraph Tolls. 332 South LaSalle St. Chicago, Ill 


_Prompt Attention. 


NE SRR ae ae 
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MACHINES FOR SALE 
AIR-BLAST CAR LOADER, new, exception- 
ally low price. Write Standard Mill Supply Co., 

1307 Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


REAL BARGAINS—One 8 duct Hall Distribu- 
tor and one 4 bushel Richardson Scale for sale. 
Western Engineering Co., 713 Cooper Bldg., 
Denver, Colo. 

So ee ng ee ak gon are, © ieee eee 


PULLEYS, Shafting and Hangers for sale. 
Let us quote you on any size you need. Stand- 
ard Mill Supply Company, 1307 Waldheim Bldg., 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


FOR QUICK SALE—One 24 inch Bauer At- 
trition Mill for sale with two 20-h.p. motors, 
direct conneeted, rebuilt and in good condition. 
Priced low. Address 67R10, Grain & Feed 
Journals Consolidated, Chicago, Ill. 


NEW AND USED MACHINERY FOR SALE 
Attrition Mills, 3 pair high Feed Mills, Driers, 
Bag Closing Machines, Steel Elevator legs com- 
plete with exception of belt for 24” belt. 
Richardson and Fairbanks Morse 1, 4, 8, and 
15-bu. Automatic Scales. Pulleys, Shafting, 
Hangers and Belting. Write us for specifica- 
tions and prices. STANDARD MILL SUPPLY 
CO., 1307 Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


REAL BARGAINS 


Quick Shipments. 

When in need of elevator or mill machinery, 
notify us. We are headquarters for power and 
transmission equipment, and have on hand sev- 
eral well-known makes of motors, boilers, en- 
gines, etc. 

Send us list of all your wants. 
ply you with full line of machinery for ele- 
vators, flour, corn and cereal mills. Complete 
equipment for modern mills of all kinds, mo- 
lasses, stock and poultry feed plants, plans, 
specifications, flow sheets, etc., our specialty. 


Write us without delay. 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Il. 


We can sup- 


9S. 


MACHINES FOR SALE 
BARGAINS—Truck Dump, Truck and Load- 
ing Scales, Feed Mill Mixer and Sheller all O. K. 

Freeland Farm Supply, West Point, Ind. 


BATCH MIXERS. Any capacity. New Hori- 
zontal type. Write for details and _ prices. 
Standard Mill Supply Company, 1307 Waldheim 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


FOR QUICK DISPOSAL — Two 
Hureka Double Row Magnetic Separators for 
sale, brand new, uncrated, manufactured by 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. Will sell for 
$125 each. Continental Rubber Works, Erie, Pa. 


No. 260 


FOR QUICK SALE 
Motor and belt driven single and double head 
attrition mills, slightly used, fully guaranteed. 
Wire, phone or write for extremely attractive 
prices. DIAMOND HULLER CO., Winona, Minn. 


NEW AND REBUILT MACHINERY 

I Air Blast Car Loader; 1 Car Puller; 1 Large 
Dings Magnetic Pulley; Elevators, all sizes; 
2-ton Freight Elevator; 1 Humphrey Manlift; 
Belt Conveyors; %, 1, 4 and 7-bu. Richardson 
Automatic Scales; Hopper Scales; Exact 
Weight Scales; 1000 lb. Batch Mixer, Cold 
Molasses Mixer; 1 Bag Piler; 1 Special New 
Wheat Cleaner; Cleaners and Separators, all 
makes and sizes; 1 Corn Cutter; 1 Corn Cracker 
and Grader; Corn Shellers; Corn Meal Bolters; 
Corn Scourers; Hammer Mills, new and used; 
18, 20, 22 and 24” Motor Driven Attrition Mills; 
all sizes in Belt Driven Mills; Diesel Engines 
and Motors. Special price on 28” Canvas Belt. 


Everything for the Feed Mill and Elevator. We 
Sell for Less. Write your Wants. <A. D. 
Hughes Co., Wayland, Mich 


Cover’s Dust Protector 


Rubber Protector, $2.00 

Sent postpaid on receipt 
of price; or on trial to re- 
sponsible parties. Has auto- 
matic valve and fine sponge & 


H. S. COVER 
Box 404 South Bend, Ind. | 


olg 


MACHINES WANTED 
MACHINERY FOR 250 bbl. Mill wanted. 
Must be in Al condition and priced right. Plan- 
sifter, Allis or Wolf preferred. Address Box 
193, Stratford, Texas. 


PORTABLE FEED GRINDER Hammer Mill 
wanted. State name of mill and_ engine, 
length of usage and full description. Quote low- 
est cash price. Address Box 38, Wakarusa, Ind. 


WANTED 
Hammer Mills, 9x30” and larger Roller Mills, 
Automatie Scales, Feed and Flour Mixers, 
Grinders, Attrition Mills, 8x32” Reels, Feeders, 
Bleachers. Give price and full description. Ad- 
dress 63N14, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


Price Current Books Reduced 


for Clearance 


e Record of Receipts—We have a small stock 
of these Price Current Grain Reporter form 
83 which we are selling out at bargain prices. 
They are good grain receiving records, size 
15%x10% ins., 150 pages, linen ledger paper, 
well bound, with cols. for ‘‘Date, Driver, Gross, 
Tare, Net, Bus. Price. Kind. Seller. Amount.’ 
in the order named. Priced at only $2.50, as is. 

Record of Cars Shipped—A few copies of 
Form 85 are being closed out at greatly reduced 
prices. They are complete car recording forms 
with 80 double pages, good grade linen ledger 
paper, well bound with cloth back and corners. 
Size 914x12 ins. Column headings from left to 
right are, ‘‘Date Sold, Date Shipped, Car No., 
Initials, To Whom Sold, Destination, Grain, 
Grade Sold, Their Insp., Discount, Amount 
Freight, Our Weight, Bushels, Destination, 
Bushels, Over, Short, Price, Amount, Freight, 
Other Chgs., Remarks.’’ A good buy at $2.25. 
Order Form 85. 

All prices are f. o. b. Chicago. 

GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS, Consolidated 


332 South LaSalle St. Chicago, Ill. 


WHATEVER your business may be, it will 
find a ready market if advertised in the ‘‘Busi- 
ness Opportunities” columns of GRAIN & FEED 
JOURNALS, Chicago. 9,800 grain men look to 
there columns twice each month for real op- 
portunities. 


Have You 


This Number. 


Seed For Sale? 


Do You Wish 
To Buy Seed? 


See our “Seeds For Sale— 
Wanted” Department 
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From the New York Tribune 


" DIAMOND 


Distributors in principal cities. Branches at Akron, Atlanta, Kansas City, New York, Philadelphia, Dallas, Chicago. Los Angeles 
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T is a recognized principle of modern 
business that the buyer’s greatest pro- 
tection is the reputation of the manufac- 
turer. Shrewd buyers purchase accord- 
ingly, especially when selecting a product 
with which they are not thoroughly 
familiar. 

Is the manufacturer generally recog- 
nized as the producer of a quality product, 
and as being reliable and fair in his deal- 
ings? Does he advertise his product na- 
tionally, and does he stand back of it 
with a reasonable guarantee? 

If he does, the buyer has the strongest 
possible assurance of receiving full value 
for the money expended. 

The buyer of Diamond Belts has these 
assurances in fullest measure. For Dia- 
mond Grain Belts are advertised nation- 
ally. The manufacturer guarantees them 
to be free from defects in material and 
workmanship. During a long period of 
years they have been recognized and 
specified by acknowledged experts in 
the grain industry. They are operating 
economically in many well-known ele- 
vators all over the country. 

When considering the purchase of belt- 
ing, write our nearest branch office for 
quotation. 


For transmission belt 
needs in elevator and 
mill, our Indian Red is 
most successful— being 
used by some of the 
mills in the 
States. 


largest 


United Pam- 


phlet upon request. 


At Top: Missouri Pacific Elevator at St. Louis, 
Mo., Edwin AhIskog, Contracting Engineer. Belts 
by Diamond. 


Middle Photo: The new Galveston Elevator de- 
signed by Horner & Wyatt. Several miles of Dia- 
mond belts are in use here, with equipment fur- 
nished by The Webster Mfg. Co. 


Above: B. & O. Terminal Elevator at Locust Point, 
Baltimore, erected by M. A. Long Co. Nine and a 
half miles of Diamond belting have been in oper- 
ation here since 1924, 


RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 
ao oe AKRON, OHIO 


Seattle, San Francisco 
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Published on the second and fourth 
Wednesdays of each month in the inter- 
ests of better business methods for pro- 
gressive wholesale dealers in grain, feed 
and field seeds. It is the champion of 
improved mechanical equipment for facil- 
Itating and expediting the handling, grind- 
Ing and improvement of grain, feeds and 
seeds. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES to. United 
States and countries within the 8th Postal 
Zone, semi-monthly, one year, cash with 
order, $2.00; single copy, 25c. 


To Foreign Countries, prepaid, one year, 
$3.00; to Canada, prepaid, $2.50. 

THE ADVERTISING value of the Grain 
and Feed Journals Consolidated as a me- 
dium for reaching progressive grain, feed 
and field seed dealers and elevator opera- 
tors is unquestioned, The character and 
number of firms advertising in each num- 
ber tell of its worth. Member A. B. C. 

Advertisements of meritorious grain ele- 
vator and feed grinding machinery and of 

_ responsible firms who'seek to serve grain, 
feed and field seed dealers are solicited. 
We will not knowingly permit our pages 
to be used by irresponsible firms for ad- 
vertising a fake or a swindle. 


LETTERS on subjects of interest to 
those engaged in the grain, feed and field 
seed trades, news items, reports on crops, 
grain movements, new grain firms, new 
grain elevators, contemplated improve- 
ments. grain receipts, shipments, and cars 
leaking grain in transit, are always wel- 
come. Let us hear from you. 

QUERIES for grain trade 
not found in the Journal are invited. 
service is Tree. 


information 
The 


CHICAGO, SEPTEMBER 23, 1931 


EVEN the live stock men, who are close 
to the farmers, are demanding the repeal 
of the Agricultural Marketing Act, in resolu- 
tions adopted at the National Stock Yards. 


ADVERTISING in your local papers, 
phoning advices of your receipt of new seeds 
or feeds, or mailing letters describing your 
full line will help to bring new and old cus- 
tomers to your elevator. Try it. 


GOV. GIFFORD PINCHOT says, “the 
Farm Board is nothing but a costly lemon.” 
When Congress gets full information re- 
garding the wasteful disposal of the revolv- 
ing fund it will say many other things. 


SCABBY BARLEY is not expected to be 
a problem in the markets this season, and 
the German government could well with- 
draw its embargo on shipments from certain 
parts of the United States. 


ROBBERIES of grain offices continue to 
be reported in unusual number, so it is 1m- 
perative that elevator owners adopt every 
precaution to protect their property against 
midnight marauders. 


WHEN treating wheat for fall seeding the 
grain dealer should lay emphasis on the 
thoro incorporation of the carbonate dust 
with the kernels by agitation in a mechanical 
and power driven mixer. 


OPEN BINS and unguarded moving ma- 
chinery are disclosed by our news items of 
this number as a prime factor in taking the 
lives of elevator workmen. Neither of these 
hazardous features should be tolerated in any 
elevator. on 


CARBON BISULFID may be authorized 
by the Department of Agriculture as a fu- 
migant, but this does not permit the grain 
handler to violate his insurance policy, that 
will be void if he employs this explosive 
agent. : 


IT WAS supposed that the old Kansas 
Pool had dropped litigation against mem- 
bers to force compliance with the penalty 
clause, but the Supreme Court of Kansas 
in July, 1931, again decides adversely to 
the Pool in a decision reported elsewhere. 


THE NEWSPAPERS continue to pub- 
lish cartoons illustrating the extravagant 
blunders of the Federal Farm Board and the 
injury done farmers. We reproduce a few 
of the many received in each number. They 
are good. Do not miss any of them. 


GRAIN DEALERS everywhere will be 
most welcome to attend the thirty-sixth an- 
nual convention of the Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Ass'n at Houston, Texas, Octo- 
ber 12, 13 and 14 and we sincerely hope all 
will be there. 


AV LARGE CROP ofesood 
prospect. Much of it will be handled by the 
elevators. Corn elevator operators should 
be preparing now, by putting their houses in 
top-notch shape so they will experience no 
operating difficulties when the heavy move- 
ment starts. 


corn is in 


OATS of good quality suited to cereal 
milling are not to be found this season in 
the usual territory west of the upper Missis- 
sippi River, and this gives dealers not ordi- 
narily shipping to mills an oppor- 
tunity to realize a better price than when 


cereal 


sold as in other years for feed. 


DERE CLIVE SCALES: can destroy a 
grain merchants standing in his community 
quicker than any other factor in his business. 
Hence it behooves every grain buyer to have 
his scales inspected frequently and thus in- 
sure a square deal for his patrons as well as 
for himself. It does not pay to buy grain 
over any scales unless you know they are 
weighing accurately. 


HOLDING corn off the market as con- 
templated by Iowa Farmers Elevators, it 
should be understood, is a speculation. As 
such those concerned go into if with their 
eyes open. Managers of farmers’ elevators 
can protect their companies by having it 
distinctly agreed that all corn so held is 
for the account of the individuals and not 
the company. A disastrous ending will raise 
the question as to who must bear the loss. 
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FORTUNATELY for the drouth stricken 
districts of the spring wheat territory seed 
wheat is obtainable on most favorable terms 
and elevator men of that district owe it to 
their patrons to see that everyone is well 
supplied with smut free seed of superior 
quality. 

JUDGING from reports now creeping into 
the daily press in different sections of the 
country, the methods and the practices of 
the subsidiaries of the Farmers National 
Grain Corporation are not withstanding the 
vigilant scrutiny of the real friends of the 
farmer. 

THE “CARBERSS JAG iii hl) Hiemonemc 
hammer mill operator who did not believe 
he needed a magnetic separator ahead of the 
grinder, in spite of evidence of metal going 
into the mill with grain may not get him 
into trouble, but if it does not he can con- 
sider himself a very lucky fellow. 

BEFORE settling with the claimant under 
a chattel mortgage the grain buyer may save 
himself the entire amount due by checking 
up the filing date of the mortgage. In some 
states, as in Indiana, the mortgage is void 
as against a buyer of grain if not filed with- 
in 10 days. 


TO GRIND feed at a profit it goes with- 
out saying that the elevator man must know 
his costs; but how many do know. Very 
few, as developed by the questionnaire pub- 
lished elsewhere, which is well worth study 
by dealers for suggestions on factors to be 
included in any estimate of costs. 


FEEDING DIFFERENTIALS on grain, 
showing the prices at which grains are equal 
to each other in feeding value, have been es- 
tablished. Their ratio is given in the Feed 
Department of this number. Grain and feed 
dealers will perform a their 
patrons by posting them on their bulletin 
boards. 


NO DEALER can determine his profits 
without first accurately computing his costs. 
This means taking into consideration every 
item that enters into the cost of doing busi- 
ness. An accurate cost system will show 
the weak spots in the elevator operator’s ac- 
tivities, and enable him to adopt measures 
for their correction. 


GRADING of farmers’ wagon wheat by 
an officially licensed inspector as practiced 
at one country station in the Pacific North- 
west relieves the buyers of the burden of ex- 
plaining why they can not pay more. As 
the official rules do not recognize the pro- 


service to 


tein content they still have the protein per- 
centage to argue about. 


THE FARM BOARD in declaring that 
it will buy no more wheat or cotton has 
promised to give Congress “a full report.” 
If it really does report on all its bungling 
practices Congress will not dare to give it 
another penny of the taxpayers’ money. The 
stronger the demand for detailed informa- 
tion on just how it has squandered its re- 
volving fund the more will it be required 


to disclose. 


S2L 

THE DROUGHT in the Northwest is 
leading to low prices on farm feeder stock 
and those who are fortunate enough to live 
in territory with plenty of feed, and banks 
that still have faith in the possibilities for 
making money at feeding, are in position to 
pick up bargains. Some grain dealers feed 
cattle with pleasing profit. 


THE FARM organizer is again working 
his farm relief racket on the farmers of your 
district and depending largely on the mis- 
representation of merchants dealing in agri- 
cultural products to convince the farmers of 
their need of pooling grain. Dealers owe it 
to their farmer patrons to show up these 
perennial grafters. 


THE FARM BOARD continues to as- 
sume a paternal attitude. Reports are rife 
that it is advising the farmers to avoid in- 
creasing the hog crop. At present prices of 
grain hogs are almost the only hope for 
profit. They could go down to 4 or 5 cents 
and still be profitable. Have farmers any 


confidence in Farm Board advice. 


COLLECT TELEGRAMS have become 
a tax on the feed trade where salesmen have 
been too ready to suggest to a prospect. not 
ready to buy that “When you are ready to 
buy send us a collect wire.” By the time the 
recipient has paid for the quotation and the 
counter offer a little less and the decline of 
the offer he has paid for 5 to 7 messages 
that have resulted in no business. 


“WHEAT ACCEPTED in Payment for 
Peaches,” is the gist of many signs posted 
along the highways in the peach growing 
districts of northern Utah. Wheat has been 
retailing at 75 cents to 90 cents per 100 lbs. 
and peaches have been selling for 25 cents 
to $1 per bu. Offers of trade are mostly on 
a bushel for bushel basis. There is another 
chance for the Farm Board to make a peach 
of a trade. 


DID YOU ever stop to think what are 
the actual factors contributing to the pros- 
perity of your community? All of the local 
merchants are depending upon the citizens 
of the town and farms nearby for their 
business and naturally should do everything 
in their power to promote the common 
interests of their fellow merchants. The 
Postal Savings Banks and the chain stores 
which take cash out of the community yet 
spend little in it, seldom exhibit any in- 
terest in the community so are not entitled 
to the patronage of any citizen really in- 
terested in the welfare of the community. 
The greater the buying power of the grain 
producers of your territory, the better will 
business be with the local merchants. Hence, 
all are directly affected by the depressing 
influence of the Farm Board’s large stocks 
of wheat and cotton. It is directly to the 
interest of every town merchant to help the 
farmers of the surrounding territory against 
the pernicious influence of the bungling 
Stabilization Corporation, which has re- 


duced the farmers buying power by more 
than 65%. 


FARMERS’ intentions to seed acreage to 
wheat as reported by the Department of 
Agriculture are no reliable guide to the acre- 
age to be actually sown to wheat. In 1925 
farmers sowed 8 per cent less than the 
reported intended acreage, while in 1923 they 
showed 3 per cent than intended. 
Farmers often change their plans and al- 
ways resent all efforts of Peeking Toms to 
learn their intentions. 


more 


THE FEDERATION of Ameriéan Busi- 
ness should be encouraged in its efforts to 
get the Government out of business when 
the Farmers National Grain Corporation di- 
rectors esteem its activities sufficiently dan- 
gerous to warrant a manifesto issued Sept. 
18 patting themselves on the back and mak- 
ing unsupportable claims of having paid the 
growers $150,000,000 more for their crops 
than they would have realized but for the 
Farm Board. How ridiculous. 


THE DECISION by the Supreme Court 
of South Dakota reported elsewhere defining 
a terminal market makes it clear that the 
designation “grain terminal” market is too 
broad, by differentiating between a market 
that handles one grade of wheat in a large 
way and one that handles another in a large 
way, so that Minneapolis is not a terminal 
market for durum wheat, altho commonly 
accepted as a terminal market for all grains 
and flaxseed. 


WHAT government by bureaucracy 
means is indicated by the action of the 
Sec’y of Agriculture in reducing the yardage 
charges on live stock on the Denver mar- 
ket from 35 to 28c per head. Irrespective 
of whether the charge is reasonable or not 
the yards should have a day in court to re- 
view the order of the Sec’y. By the same 
token the Sec'y could order a reduction in 
the commission rate on grain futures. Away 
with all autocrats. 


SOY BEANS are of uncertain market 
value on this crop with an unsold million 
bushels bought above a dollar by govern- 
ment financed agencies in storage. It is 
therefore not advisable to load up with soy 
beans unless an outlet is assured at a profit- 
able price. The acreage was increased 22 
per cent and the condition is 84 against 63 
last year, so that dealers have ample reason 
to let the seller is 
willing to accept what seems an unduly low 
price, but which is warranted by the pre- 
vailing low price for the oil and other feeds. 


beans alone unless the 


THE TAX PAYERS of the United States 
are not only losing money rapidly by the 
Farm Board's speculations in wheat and 
cotton, but they are paying an enormous 
rate for storage and insurance each day and 
by the operations of the grain and cotton 
stabilization corporations they are discour- 
aging private enterprise in all manufacturing 
lines using either raw product. Many busi- 
ness analysts insist that nothing would so 
quicken business recovery as the complete 
retirement of the government from all busi- 
ness activities. 
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FIRE PREVENTION Week will be 
properly celebrated Oct. 4 to 10th by in- 
creased vigilance on the part of all policy 
holders longing for reduced fire losses and 
lower premiums. Many known hazards 
can easily be corrected for a pittance while 
their toleration may cause heavy losses and 
increased cost of insurance. 

LOVERS of rye bread will be interested 
in a new white variety of rye that has been 
developed in Wisconsin and which is ex- 
pected to permit use of greater quantities of 
rye flour in rye bread than has been cus- 
tomary among the bakers. Heretofore not 
more than 50% rye flour has been used in 
rye bread, because the trade demanded a 
light color. 

THE CONVICTION is gaining credence 
in many different sections of the winter 
wheat belt that the acreage will be greatly 
reduced. Many farmers have expressed 
themselves as being able to obtain a full 
average crop of wheat in the local market 
at much less than what they can produce it 
for, so they have made up their minds to use 
their land and labor in some other way, with- 


out in any way jeopardizing a full crop for ~ 


1932, and no one will blame them if they 
make 300 per cent by the deal. 


BULLING the Winnipeg wheat market 


‘on the depreciation of the pound sterling as- 


sumes that in some way the Dominion Gov- 
ernment will correspondingly inflate its cur- 
rency by abandoning the gold standard. It 
may seem preposterous that a country now 
on a sound basis should contemplate such a 
welching on debts, but debtors, whose votes 
are always welcome, can be relied upon to 
rally in ever increasing numbers to the 
standard of the inflationists when it enables 
them to pay off their mortgages with 25-cent 
dollars. 


CO-OPERATION has been’ espoused 
with religious fervor by many producers, 
but the newest appointee to the Federal 
Farm Board, who has long been a leading 
light in the Illinois Farm Buro Federation, 
declares that ‘Pool marketing is only a 
method of doing business. Unless it can 
produce better results it can not hope to 
succeed.” His caution not to be oversold 
on pool marketing should be passed on to 
Congressmen who certainly were oversold 
when they appropriated a half billion to give 
ita trys 

ENTERPRISING Kansas elevator men 
who have found many losses in storing grain 
for patrons and experienced much difficulty 
in keeping track of the legal restrictions and 
regulations, have dodged all these liabilities 
by installing individual steel tanks of 1,000 
bushels capacity each and renting them to 
farmer patrons at $10 per month. As these 
tanks are parked near the owners elevator, 
he generally gets first chance at wheat when 
the owner decides to sell. Some western 
states have enacted so many legal restric- 
tions and regulations for warehousemen, the 
business of storing grain for farmers is ac- 
companied with unnecessary responsibilities 
that discourage the practice. 


late Ai a 
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THE GRAIN merchant who stocks his 
warehouse with an attractive assortment of 
sidelines and neglects to advertise the goods 
persistently to his prospective customers has 
little chance of disposing of them. Promo- 
tional publicity of every kind must be em- 
ployed vigorously in order to arouse pros- 
pective patrons to’ a true realization of the 
merits of the sidelines offered. Merchants 
who employ the local newspapers and the 
telephone as well as circular letters must 
work with correct lists of the patrons of his 
district and follow up each effort with an- 
other to keep them interested. 


LIMITING acreages to be planted to 
wheat and cotton in Southwestern states has 
been much talked about, but law makers will 
hesitate a long time before attempting to 
dictate to the growers how much or how 
little they shall plant. While it is perfectly 
natura! that the farm agitators and politicians 
who have been yainly striving to guide the 
destinies of U. S. farmers should brazenly 
talk about dictating to the farmer, any def- 
nite action along this line would meet with 
bitter resentment by farmers generally. Most 
farmers feel perfectly capable of taking care 
of their own affairs and are more than sick 
of the racketeers schemes for “farm relief.” 


FARMERS in many sections of the corn 
belt are holding meetings for the avowed 
purpose of boosting grain prices. If the 
growers and country elevator men will hold 
back their supply, doubtless they will be able 
to realize a better price later if they refrain 
from publishing the amount of their stocks, 
but any concerted action along this line is 
likely to be undermined by smooth owners 
who will attempt to market their own hold- 
ings surreptitously as soon as prices have 
advanced a few pennies. Grain merchants 
generally are heart and soul with the farmers 
in their desire for better prices and involun- 
tarily will do everything in their power to 
help to better prices, but the difficulty of 
inducing all interests persistently to pull to- 
gether for better prices is the one thing likely 
to thwart their purpose. 


OWNERS OF TILE tanks have experi- 
enced so much difficulty in keeping water out 
of grain stored in such tanks, the wonder 
is that any grain merchant would even con- 
sider tanks for the storage of their 
grain. Often when a leak develops in tile 
walls, rain is driven by the wind into the 
innermost recesses of the tank only 
congealed by Jack Frost with the early 
destruction of sections of 


such 


to be 


the tank wall. 
While many storage tanks were built of tile 
in our grain terminals twenty years ago, 
none have been built in recent years. In 
fact, we have known of no contract let for 
the last ten years in which tile 
considered for the construction of terminal 
grain storage tanks. Most of the old struc- 
tures now standing have been coated with 


tar in an effort to keep out rain. 


has been 


No engi- 
heer of a terminal elevator today would con- 
sider tile practical for the construction of 
water tight grain storage tanks. 


Horizontal Cut in Acreage an 
Economic Blunder 


The enactment by the Texas Legislature 
Sept. 22 of a bill cutting the acreage to be 
devoted to cotton 50 per cent is about as 
statesmanlike a move as the antics of a bull 
in a china shop. 


In Texas and in Southern States farther 
East the whole economic system revolves 
about the cotton crop. Landlords and mer- 
chants who furnish the acres and the sup- 
plies to make the crop depend upon the 
cash realized from the tenant’s cc‘ton crop 
to meet all the expenses. The farm hands 
are thoroly drilled and experienced in grow- 
ing the crop and the climate is naturally 
adapted to it. Such clumsy efforts to reduce 
the overproduction will spell hardship to 
many unfortunates individually and _ bring 
economic disaster to the entire South. 


Far more constructive would it be to force 
the reduction of cotton acreage by the na- 
tural operation of low prices compelling the 
high cost producers to go out of that busi- 
ness and leaving the planting of cotton to 
those fortunate individuals who can grow it 
at low cost. 


The puny efforts of state legislatures to 
subvert the law of supply and demand can 
be no more effective than the attempt of the 
Congress thru its Farm Board to stabilize 
the price of crops. The slow attrition of 
economic forces has worn down the Farm 
Board, altho armed with a half billion dol- 
lars; and the mills of the gods, tho grinding 
exceedingly fine, will set at naught the well 
meant laws of the states that defy economic 
principles. An apparently successful, but 
false, adjustment effected in one commodity 
has its reaction in a greater and more costly 
maladjustment elsewhere. What will the 
corn belt farmers do if the South grows a 
surplus of corn? 


Demurrage Chargeable to Ware- 
housemen 


The Grangers Business Ass'n, operating a 
public warehouse for cleaning and storing 
grain for shippers, signed an agreement to 
handle cars subject to the average demur- 
rage agreement with the Southern Pacific 
(Coy 

When the Southern Pacific brot suit for 
accrued demurrage the warehouse company 
alleged the agreement applied only to cars 
handled for its own account. The agree- 
ment, however, specified payment of ALL 
demurrage charges, and the railroad com- 
pany was given judgment. 

The court said: To escape liability under 


the agreement, appellant argues that the 
agreement was entered into by appellant 


solely for the benefit 
all consignees and 
use its warehouse or 


of, and as agent for, 
consignors who should 
ship their cars in its 
eare; that this fact was known to respond- 
ent; and that the agreement was intended 
to bind appellant, as such agent, and was 
entered into with the object of enabling 
such consignees and consignors to average 
their demurrage. ‘‘The rule has been long 
and continuously settled that an agent who 
signs his own name instead of that of the 
principal when he intends to bind the latter, 
becomes himself liable, the contract being 
considered his own. This is true where-he 
* * * jg known to be or avowedly acts as 
such * * * No person in making a contract 
is considered to be the agent of another, un- 
less he stipulates for his principal by name, 


stating his agency in the instrument which 
he signs. 

The delay, if any, was due to appellant, 
who had exclusive control of the matters 


which eaused such delay. This conclusion is 
not changed by the fact that respondent had 
contracted with a third party to do such 
unloading and such third party in turn em- 
ployed appellant to do this work. To hold 
that respondent could not charge for such 
delay, would be to permit appellant to profit 
bv its fanlt.—ty. S. District Court of Appeal. 
1 Pac. (2d) 479. 


Kansas Wheat Pool Loses Again 


To the several cases in which the old pool 
known as the Kansas Wheat Growers Ass'n 
has been defeated in the courts in its attempts 
to hold members to contracts obtained by 
fraud there is now added another, that of 
Harry Bridges, decided July 3, 1931, by the 
Supreme Court of Kansas. 

The Court said: Plaintiff sued to recover 
from defendant the sum of 25. cents per 
bushel tor all the wheat marketed by him 
in 1923 and 1924 in violation of his market- 
ing agreement. Plaintiff alleged that the 
conditions under Which the marketing agree- 
ment was to become eftective had in fact 
been accomplished. Those were to be con- 
sidered as attained when the preorganization 
committee appointed by defendant and his 
fellow members should make a statement in 
writing, signed by its chairman, that the 
requisite signatures, acreage, and bushelage 
had been secured to put the scheme into 
effect and to justify the incorporation of 
the plaintiff organizaticn. 

The gist of the defense was a denial that 
the chairman of the preorganization com- 
mittee ever did sign any such statement 
prior to the incorporation of plaintiff, and 
in consequence his conditional marketing 
agreement never became effective. An 
affirmative defense also pleaded was that the 
conditional marketing contracts which the 
preorganization committee did secure were 
far short of the five million bushelage re- 
quired to set the scheme on foot according 
to the plans of its organizers, and that the 
specified acreages in, the marketing contracts 
had been grossly falsified and raised in a 
fraudulent pretense that the requisite aggre- 
gate of 5,000,000 bus. had been attained. 


There was evidence tending to show that 
the figures representing the acreages in the 
marketing contracts had been altered and 
raised. Typical of these was one where the 
Srower had stated in his ugreement that he 
Wwas growing 187 acres of wheat. The figures 
were altered to read 487 acres. A fair infer- 
ence was that this alteration was mere falsi- 
fying so as to carry into effect the pretense 
that enough growers representing enough 
acres at the average yield per acre to make 
an aggregate of 5,000,000 bus. had agreed 
to go into the co-operative marketing 
scheme and had bound themseives to pay 25 
cents a bushel for every bushel grown by 
them which they should market otherwise 
than through the co-operative facilities of 
the plaintiff organization. A general verdict 
was returned for defendant, and the Jury 
made special findings of fact, some of which 
read: 

“2. Do you find that the organization com- 
mittee found that it had secured contracts 
with amendments thereto totalling an esti- 
mated produciion of five million bushels of 
wheat for the 1921 crop? Answer: No. 

“3. Did W. H. McMichael as chairman of 
the organization sign a written statement to 
the effect that said committee had found that 
amended contracts had been signed for an 
estimated production of five million bushels 
of wheat of the 1921 crop? <A. No. 

“4. Did the organization committee at any 
time act fraudulently or in bad faith in the 
eonduct of its business? A. Yes.—l1 Pac. 
Rep. (2d) 265.” 


Wheat germ, having high nutritional value 
and hitherto unobtainable commercially, is 
to be marketed by the General Mills Co. 
under the trade name ‘““Embo.” 


Coming Conventions 


Trade conventions are always worth while, as they 
afford live, progressive grain dealers a chance to meet 
other fellows from the field of daily strife and to be 
convinced that the much maligned horns are truly 
mythical. You can not afford to pass up these oppor- 
tunities. 


Sept. 28. 
Claire, Wis. 

Oct. 11. Terminal Grain Weighmasters 
National Ass’n, Hotel Rice, Houston, Tex. 

Oct. 12. Chief Grain Inspectors National 
Ass’n, Hotel Rice, Houston, Tex. 

Oct. 12-14. Grain and Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Ass’n, Rice Hotel, Houston, Tex. 

Oct. 27. Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers 
Ass'n, Deshler Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 

Feb. 9-11. Illinois Farmers Grain Dealers 
Ass’n, Peoria, Ill. 

Feb. 23-24. Eastern Federation of 
Merchants, Syracuse, N. Y: 


Central Retail Feed Ass’n, Eau 
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[Readers who fail to find trade information desired sheuld send query for free publication 


here. 


The experience of your brother dealers is worth consulting. 


Replies to queries are solicited.] 


Chattel Mortgage and Thresher’s Lien? 


Grain & Feed Journals: When a thresher- 
man and a chattel mortgagee have claims 
on a crop of red top seed, who is paid first? 
The chattel mortgage was for $30, but mort- 
gagor’s half of the crop will not amount to 
much more than $20. The charge for 
threshing the seed will be about $4.20, but 
the thresherman sent me a bill for $14.16, 
which includes an amount for threshing 
wheat. The farmer also got coal worth 
$1.45 to thresh this seed. Can this be de- 
ducted? Has the thresher a right to collect 
the wheat threshing off the seed? — Fred 


Hugo, megr., Ferrin Co-operative Exchange, 
Carlyle, Ill. 
Ans.: Thresherman can not apply his lien 


on the wheat to the seed. The thresherman 
comes ahead of the mortgagee. Illinois laws 
confer no lien for supplies such as coal for 
threshing, and the charge for coal can not 
be deducted until all other claims are satis- 
fied, including the landlord’s, if any. 


What Is Wrong With Selling Wheat 
Back to Farmers? 


Grain & Feed Journals: During the past 
few weeks there have been developed in 
divers parts of the country several sugges- 
tions to the same general effect that the 
Farm Board sell its holdings of wheat back 
to the farmers on long term credit in the 
same manner as it is extending credit to 
buying nations, such as China and Ger- 
many, extracting from the purchasing farm- 
ers an agreement to reduce their acreage and 
production in accordance with their pur- 
chases. 

What is wrong with this plan?—Yukon 
Mill & Grain Co., Yukon, Okla. 

Ams.: The principal failing of this plan is 
that it would settle the surplus problem and 
relieve a lot of agitators of lucrative jobs. 
This raises serious objections on the part of 
the politicians, and the answer is found in 
rejection of the Walla Walla Plan when 
placed before the Farm Board by a party of 
earnest Northwestern representatives, with 
some remarks about it being impracticable 
and putting the farmers in the position of 
speculators, 

If it is speculation instead of sound busi- 
ness judgment to buy something cheaper 
than it can be produced and at the same time 
remove the cause of the low prices we must 
agree with this fatherly attitude on the part 
of the Farm Board. Not satisfied with hav- 
ing fleeced the farmers of profitable wheat 
prices by playing the inexperienced part of 
paternalism, it now tells the farmers, in 
effect, that they must not speculate. It is 
all right for the Farm Board to speculate in 
cash and futures. 


Liability for Leak Under Grain Door? 


Grain & Feed Journals: On May 4th we 
shipped a car of corn, which car showed a 
leak under the grain door. 

We filed a claim with the railroad for the 
shortage, amounting to 118 bushels. 

They have refused this claim, claiming 
that inasmuch as the car leaked under the 
grain doors and the grain doors were ap- 
plied by ourselves that this is not the car- 


rier’s liability but should be adjusted be- 
tween the shipper and the consignee. 
We would appreciate very much having 


your opinion on this question as to who is 
liable for this shortage, as the adjustment 
of this claim is held up awaiting determina- 
sit of liability—Spellman & Co., Lincoln, 


Ans.: The fact that the grain leaked under 
the grain doors, even if true in fact, is not 
conclusive. Mee the door was properly 


fastened in the customary manner and did 
not leak at point of origin, the leak at door, 
if a fact, may have been due to rough han- 


dling or to a poor grade of lumber in the 
door not discoverable when placing the 
door. 

Afier the discovery otf the leak the train- 


men should not have permitted the flow of 
grain to continue until 118 bushels had been 
lost. 

The legal presumption is that the car was 
properly coopered and the grain door tight 
at point of origin, as proved by shipper’s 
evidence, and that the railroad company was 
chargeable with the responsibility after .be- 
zinning movement of the car. The burden 
of proof rests on the railroad company to 
show that the grain door was not securely 
fastened in the customary manner, and that 
the grain leaked out under the door, and 
that this was not discovered and could not 
have been discovered by its employes in 
time to have stopped the leak. 

Altho the B/L in Sec. 1 states that the 
carrier shaJl not he liable for loss caused by 
default of the owner, it states further that 
“the burden to prove freedom from negli- 
gence shall be on the carrier.’ It should be 
noted also that the carried accepted the car 
for shipment. 


A year ago it was estimated that Argen- 
tina would have an exportable crop of over 
85,000,000 bus. of flaxseed. This was cut 


down in the neighborhood of 20,000,000 bus., 
principally by stormy weather in November. 
If the present favorable growing weather 
continues in Argentina we would again have 
exportable. 


prospect of over 80,000,000 bus. 
—Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


A, _E. Walcott, Saginaw, Mich., Sec’y-Treas. 
Michigan Grain, Feed & Hay Dealers Ass’n. 
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Excessive Rental of Right of 
Way Sites 


The Farmers Grain & Supply Co., Narka, 
Kan., was presented with a lease for the 
sites of its two elevators on the right of way 
of the Rock Island calling for the payment 
of $55 annually. The company on the ad- 
vice of E. J. Smiley, sec’y of the Kansas 
Grain Dealers Ass’n, made an offer of $12 
cash for each elevator, which was refused. 

Mr. Smiley then petitioned the Public 
Service Commission to hear and determine 
the correct rental, according to the law, 
which provides that 

Whenever a disagreement arises between 
the owner of an elevator or grain ware- 
house, coal shed, ice house, buying station, 
flour mill, or any other building for receiv- 
ing, storing or manufacturing any article of 
commerce, transported, or to be transported, 
situated on a railroad right of way, or on 
land owned or controlled by a railroad. com- 
pany, and such railroad company as to the 
terms and conditions on which the same is 
to be continued thereon or removed there- 
from, in every such event on written ap- 
plication to the public utilities commission 
by such railroad company, person, firm or 
corporation and said public utilities com- 
mission shall have authority, and it is hereby 
made their duty, as speedily as possible 
after the filing of such application, to hear 
and determine such controversy, and make 
such order in reference thereto as shall be 
just and right between the parties under 
all the facts in the case which shall be en- 
forced as other orders of said commission. 

Mr. Smiley says It developed at the 
hearing that it was the intention of the R. 
I., in addition to the $12 per annum charge 
for land occupied by the tenant to make a 
charge of 6% of the value of the track serv- 
ing the industry, valued at $2.50 per foot. 
It was brought to the attention of the com- 
mittee that live-stock shippers were fur- 
nished track facilities serving the stock yards, 
and in a number of instances, scales were 
provided and kept in condition and cars 
bedded down for the accommodation of the 
shipper, and that also team tracks were fur- 
nished for the convenience.of shippers in less 
than car load lots for which no charge was 
made. The elevator interests of this state 
have shown a disposition in the past to pay 
a reasonable rental charge on property occu- 
pied by elevator sites, but protest any ad- 
vance in charges at this time. The case will 
be decided by the P. S. C. before Jan. 1. We 
would suggest at this time that where a de- 
mand is made by the carriers for an in- 
crease in rental that shipper make a tender 
to the agent of the amount provided for in 
the existing lease, refusing to sign any lease 
at this time for an advance in rental. We 
believe the R. I. R. R. company is the only 
railroad company operating in the state that 
is attempting to increase rentals at this time. 


Michigan Ass’ns Have Joint Secretary 


The directors of the Michigan Grain, 
Feed & Hay Dealers Ass’n have recently 
employed A. E. Walcott as secretary of the 
Ass'n to succeed Tracy J. Hubbard on Sept. 
15, under an arrangement made with the 
Michigan Bean Jobbers Ass'n. 

Mr. Walcott has been identified with the 
elevator interests of Michigan for the past 
Zo years. For the past 15 years he has been 
an inspector for the Michigan Bean Jobbers 
Ass'n, and for the past three years sec’ y- 
treas. and chief inspector for the Ass'n, 
which position he will continue to hold. 

By centralizing the secretarial work it is 
believed that both organizations will be 
strengthened in the two fields that are so 
closely allied in Michigan. 


Falls City, Neb.—September heat has been 
so effective here that Joe Pool has reported 
pop corn on his farm popped under its 
rays. From 10% to 15% of the kernels on 
many of the ears were popped when picked. 
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The Plague of Politics 


By Frank J. DELANY, Chicago 


Politics is defined as “the science and art 
of Government—the theory or practice of 
managing or directing affairs of public pol- 


icy.’ As such it should have no terrors for 
any citizen. To-day, nearly every citizen 
curses politics—not the science, but the 


practice of politics. We are convinced that 
Many if not most of our troubles and ills 
are either directly or indirectly the result of 
unwise legislation. We are alarmed at the 
manner in which active minorities influence 
legislation to the point of control. 


A Republic is the ideal form of govern- 
ment, the only form that can meet the as- 
pirations and ideals of civilization. For. it 
recognizes that men have different degrees 
of talent and different kinds of talent. In 
theory it selects from its citizenry, by elec- 
tion, those most talented and most capable. 
They are sworn to use their talents in cre- 
ating laws that will work the greatest 
- good to the greatest number of our people, 

and the least of harm to any citizen. <A 
republic avoids the pitfalls and chaos that 
accompany mass legislation which develops 
In a pure democracy, where the voice of the 
mob 1s the law of the moment. 


Unfortunately, the last few decades have 
produced gradual but serious changes in 
our form of government by fastening to our 
System new excrescences, such as commis- 
sions, bureaus, boards, and com’ites. These 
are invariably given broad powers over the 
activities of our citizenship. Thus, selfish 
politicians are weaving into our republican 
form ot government a web of socialistic, au- 
tocratic, paternalistic, irresponsible bureau- 
cracy, The evil grows insidiously as a can- 
cer, for well financed, active minorities con- 
tinuously exert pressure upon individual 
members of Congress to secure the power 
of Government to support their hobby of 
the moment—invariably selfish and always 
oppressive. There is always a bug under 
the chip, The resulting bureaus, commis- 
sions, departments, seek always expansion 
of their powers and jurisdiction and _ in- 
crease of their personnel. Appropriations 
Srow; taxes become of such size as to be un- 
bearable; the army of public servants and 
functionaries and officials increase in num- 
ber and cost; their demands are insatiable 
and the people groan and wonder where will 
this be ended, and when. 


Jefferson said “that is the best govern- 
ment which governs least” and all of us 
believe that the humblest citizen is entitled 
to the protection of his life, his property, his 
liberty, and his right. to the pursuit of hap- 
piness, and absolute equality of opportunity 


Within and before the law, from our Gov- 
ernment. 


Indeed, we demand these things as funda- 
mental rights of our citizenship. Govern- 
ment in business first adopts coercion as a 
means—thus it becomes an oppressor rather 
than a protector of its citizens, in their 
right to pursue their legitimate useful avo- 
cations, and departing from its constitu- 
tional field of activity, it immediately in- 
vades the rights of its citizens and injures 
all citizens. We know, absolutely, that in 
purely internal activities Government can- 
not accomplish as efficiently or as economi- 
cally as private enterprise. 

Commerce is the life of a civilized nation. 
Transportation and Finance serve it as a 
means of supplying the wants of the peo- 
ple. Thus is created for the producer a 
market for his product—for the consumer 
the things he needs or desires. Prosperity, 
comfort, and happiness are based upon it. 
_Interference with its free and fair ac- 
tivity by the abuse of the power of gov- 
ernment injures both producer and con- 
Sumer; and generally ends in _ disaster. 
Thus it has changed governments in per- 
sonnel, and even in basic form, has pro- 
duced wars and revolutions, and has even 
destroyed governments. 


_ This, I think, is the creed of every think- 
ing citizen. We in the grain trade perhaps 
are most acutely sensible of the national 
and serious menace which this plague of 
politics, this government by the will of 
minorities, holds for all forms of Commerce. 
We have been its victims. For almost a 
generation many fallacious programs have 
been presented, and we have seen some of 
the worst of these worked into Law. The 
‘grain trade has never lacked the courage 


to expose the weaknesses of these measures, 
Indeed, because of this it is charged with 
being reactionary and unpatriotic—in its at- 
titude toward all such legislation (proposed, 
always of course, as constructive). 

Yet when examined by those equipped 
with technical knowledge sufficient to make 


their judgment worth while, all® was _ re- 
vealed as being in its application and re- 
sult, destructive not constructive. During 


all these years the grain trade tendered its 
talent and brains and energy and the spe- 
cial technical knowledge to Government 
freely, conceiving it to be the duty of every 
citizen so to do. But always it has refused 
to compromise with fallacy, notwithstanding 
that it was always, as now, ready to sup- 
port legislation that is really constructive, 
that is, sound from an economic stand- 
point. 


The Capper-Tincher Act was predicated 
on the theory that a free, open, unrestricted 
market was not a blessing because specu- 
lation developed therein and manipulation 
was possible. The restrictions created by 
it marked the beginning of the undermining 
of the dominant place which the Chicago 
market had held for generations in the in- 
fluencing of world grain prices. Politicians 
abhorread speculation and manipulation on 
the belief that these were injurious to the 
farmer. 

National opinion is crystallizing to the de- 
cision that this Legislative experiment is 
now a proven failure. The daily press fur- 
nishes ample proof of this. 

The grain trade as a whole always has 
been, by virtue of its special knowledge, 
able to see more deeply into the picture and 
has realized that the failure of that act to 
meet the rosy predictions of those incom- 
petents who created it, was due to the un- 
soundness of the Act itself. No Farm Board 
could, in view of the economics involved, 
make it work successfully. Even the most 
capable grain men in America, could not 
accomplish the impossible, which, when all 
is said and done, is substantially what the 
terms of the Agricultural Marketing Act 
demand. 

So, rather than criticism, the executives of 
the Farm Board who are sincere deserve 
from us sympathy for their efforts to make 
effective something that is in essence self- 
destructive. The grain trade’s criticism 
runs against measures rather than against 
men. 


We believe, with the great body of pub- 


lic sentiment (including largely farmers) 
that the present deplorable situation of 
agriculture is due largely to the legislative 


nostrums forced on the farmer during the 
Jjast ten years or more, culminating in the 
present act. We are sure that politically 
selfish expediency forced by minorities is 
bound always to produce similar results. 

Yet the Farm Board does deserve credit 
for having risen to the emergency that con- 
fronted us some months ago, for the emer- 
gency purchases on Board of Trade of 
grain for future delivery in quantities suffi- 
ecient to stay the panicky decline that was 
developing, born of the fear here and 
abroad that enormous Canadian and Ameri- 
can wheat holdings might be dumped on an 
already ‘surfeited market as the result of 
this collapse, although in the so doing the 
Farm Board proceeded counter to the views 
of some of the most vociferous of the politi- 
cal parents of the Act. 

Its activities in fostering and creating 
co-operative activities are mandatory under 
the Act. The use of government funds to 
destroy a highly efficient business activity 
is, of course, unfair, oppressive, confisca- 
tory, and is to be condemned by every right 
minded citizen. That such competitive ac- 
tivities require government support to sur- 
vive is a confession of inherent weakness. 

Co-operation may mean much or little. 
Earnest and honest men prominent in that 
movement disagree widely, and sometimes 
bitterly, as to its scope and the form of its 
expression. That it has not been a success 
when applied to the grain trade certainly is 
yet unproven for so far, it has meant for 
the most part, simply the substitution of 
agencies but has not eliminated, or reduced, 


merchandising or distributing costs. “Much 
ery but little wolf.’ For the margin at- 
tacked was too small. Practically every 


grain business in America must be con- 
ducted on a gross earning of say 1% or 2% 
of turn over. That is a slim margin within 
which to accomplish important economies. 


This is dawning upon thinking farmers who 


now realize that co-operation has an oppor- 
tunity for real and tangible success in at- 
tacking costs of production which consti- 
tute a much larger part of the burden of 
the individual farmer. This is distinctly 
encouraging to the farmer and to all of 


American business. 

In so far as co-operation has been more 
ambitious, and has really endeavored to be- 
come of size sufficient to attempt to dictate 
or to make a market price, it has of neces- 
sity crystallized into pools. Pools are eco- 
nomically unsound because they fail in 
meeting the practicalities of the problem. 
Even the enorinous super-co-operative, the 
Canadian Pool, notwithstanding the emer- 
gency support of the Canadian Government, 
has failed in its high purpose (for it re- 
solved itself into what all pools resolve 
into) a gigantic speculation, which de- 
manded as a necessity of success or of sur- 
vival directing minds that were infallible. 
There are none among humans. And so 
whether tried by Governments or by asso- 
ciations of individuals, in whatever time, 
in whatever commodity, in whatever coun- 
try, pools have been and are doomed to 
failure. 


There is no substitute for full, free, and 
fair, competition (among buyers) for the 
farmer’s products, as a guarantee to him 
that he is receiving when he sells to one 
of these: all that his produce is at that 
moment worth. 


I believe that all good citizens are no 
more enthused over the entry of Uncle Sam 
into business than are we, but not all of 
them realize, as we do, that the statute 
which created the Farm Board is a menace 
to all commercial activity. 

Unless our citizenship is able to reverse 
the dangerous trend of Government, we can- 
not escape the conclusion that the march 
of events will increase the scope of Uncle 
Sam’s business activities. Uncle Sam now, 
directly or indirectly involved in the bean 


business, the coffee, dairy products, fruits 
and vegetables, citrus fruits, grapes and 
raisins, other deciduous fruits, honey, live- 


stock, nuts, potatoes, poultry and eggs, rice, 
seeds, tobacco, wool and mohair, as well as 
grain and cotton. This list was taken from 
the Farm Board balance sheet as of Janu- 
ary 29.1921. 

Before the Farm Board was created, 
Uncle Sam was in the transportation and 
warehousing business on inland waterways, 
in the real estate business thru reclamation 
projects and if some of our Senators had 
their way Uncle Sam would be in the fer- 
tilizer business at Muscle Shoals and in the 
power business there and elsewhere, and he 
may even find it necessary to go into the 


. processing of some of the agricultural prod- 


ucts. Is not this a picture to cause every 
citizen concern for his country’s future? 
But before there was any Marketing Act 
or Farm Board, the plague of this sort of 
politics was eating into our vitals as a peo- 
ple. In 1914 the National appropriations 
were $1,098,602,000, while in 1931 they have 
risen to $4,821,374,000. State and Municipal 
[Concluded on page 334.] 


Delany, Chicago, Ill. 
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you have anything to say of interest to members of the grain 
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Repeal Marketing Act 


Grain & Feed Journals: Our Ass'n agrees 
that it is time to protest the Government 
in business and we are working on our Con- 
gressmen out here endeavoring to get them 
to use their influence to repeal the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act. We believe they are 
ready to do this.—Spokane Grain Merchants 
Ass'n, E. O. Warmoth, sec’y, Spokane, 
Wash. 


Country Elevator Business as Good 
as Any 


Grain & Feed Journals: 1, candidly, believe 
the country elevator business, especially in 
South Dakota, is as good as any business I 
know of, or will be when we get normal 
crops again in that state. While this year 
is probably the worst year we have had in 
the history of the grain business in north- 
western Iowa and in the southern half of 
South Dakota, the farmers are not discour- 
aged and will get through without any great 
amount of outside help—M. King, Sioux 
Civ la, 


Exorbitant Local Freight Rates 


Grain & Feed Journals: One of our cus- 
tomers who tried to buy a car of barley 
mixed oats was quoted a rate of 16% cents 
for the 69-mile haul from Lake Park, Ia., 
on the Rock Island while the rate from Min- 
neapolis, over 200 miles, was 15% cents. 

On both sides of Lake Park, practically 
paralleling the Rock Island, the Northwest- 
ern and the Milwaukee roads with no greater 
length of haul have a rate governed by a 
distance tariff of 10 cents per 100 lbs., or if 
the grain moved into South Dakota or Ne- 
braska drouth stricken territory an emer- 
gency rate of % the regular rate. 

Why should the railroad commissions ap- 
pointed for the welfare of the public permit 
one line of railroad such as the Rock Island 
to assess such exorbitant rates as 16% cents 
for a 10 to 70 mile haul in Northern Iowa 
to stations in Iowa, Minnesota or South Da- 
kota?—Wm. Wren, Marcus, Ia. 


Insurance Policies Specifically Pro- 
hibit Use of Carbon Bisulphide 


Grain & Feed Journals: We do not feel 
that the U. S. D. A. imposes on insurance 
companies by specifying the use of carbon 
bisulphide as the onty fumigant whose 
odors will not be considered a grading fac- 
tor. All insurance policies used on elevators 
specifically prohibit the use of carbon bisul- 
phide and state that its use voids the policies. 
The U. S. D. A. is not harming the insur- 
ance companies, but is sort of placing the 
grain shippers “between the devil and the 
deep blue.” 


Of course, it might happen that there 
would be a loss caused by using carbon 
bisulphide, but since such fires always start 
with explosions, it is never very difficult to 
determine if such a fumigant was being 
used. 


It seems to me that the grain men should 
know that this is just another interference 
with their business by the government.—R. 


D. MacDaniel, Director of Field Service, 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


A Correction on Report of Fire 


Grain & Feed Journals: In last issue of 
Sept. 9 on page 291 is an article quoting 
Ralph Birdsall, our Farmington manager, 
as saying that he heard a piece of iron going 
thru the mill. This article implies that a 
mill not protected by a separator is a dan- 
gerous piece of machinery. We realized that 
some time ago which is the reason why this 
mill was protected with a Dings Magnetic 
Separator. 

We confess to ignorance as to how this 
fire started, inasmuch as the separator was 
working at the time of the tre. We believe 
that anyone not acquainted with this prop- 
erty could be just as ignorant of how the 
trouble started. 

We believe the Journal owes it to us to 
include in next issue an article saying that 
this mill was equipped with a magnetic sep- 
arator. This may overcome to some extent 
the publicity given in two places in the pre- 
ceding issue and again in two items in this 
issue. 

Our new plant certainly will be complete 
in every particular—Farm Service Stores, 
Inc., by S. O. Blair, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Increased Value of Heavy Coated 
Galvanized Roofing Sheets 


Gram & Feed Journals Consolidated: Grain 
elevators as a type can be advantageously 
covered with “Seal of Quality” galvanized 
roofing sheets, the heavy-coated sheets of 
extra high quality which are now being put 
out by several manufacturers under license 
from the American Zine Institute. The idea 
of getting back to the quality of old time 
galvanized sheets apparently is immensely 
popular and we anticipate that when the 
market fully understands the conditions 
under which these sheets are produced there 
will be an immense demand for them. 

Please do not get the idea that these are 
expensive sheets. The manufacturers do 
take special care in making them and they 
are given 2 ounces, of coating, which is much 
heavier than that on the average commercial 
sheet. However, the extra cost of produc- 
ing them is quite nominal and while we can- 
not give you exact figures, since production 
costs in various mills vary, still we believe 
that the cost to the consumer should not be 
at the most over 25% above that of ordi- 
nary sheets; in fact, it is likely to be con- 
siderably lower than this. That means that 
when the sheets are laid, the extra cost of 
the superior galvanized roofing and siding 
will probably not be over 10%, : 

The tremendous advantage of this is seen 
when reference is made to the results of the 
technical survey made by the engineers of 
the Institute. The addition of a compara- 
tively small quantity of zine greatly in- 
creases the durability of the sheets. At a 
very slight extra cost, amounting to per- 
haps not more than ten per cent, the in- 
creased service life amounting to several 
hundred per cent is obtained. This proves 
that the investment in Seal of Quality sheets 
is decidedly profitable—American Zinc In- 
stitute, By K. J. T. Ekblaw, Chicago. 
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Charges Against the Farmers Union 
at St. Paul 


The Farmers Union Terminal Ass’n of 
St. Paul, Minn., is charged by State Senator 
Gerald T. Mullin of Minneapolis, thru M. W. 
Thatcher, its general manager and active 
officer in charge of operation, and assisted 
by L. M. Abbey, and their subordinates, 
with having put into effect in the North- 
western wheat growing area certain illegal 
and fraudulent practices for the purpose of 
swelling the profits of the Farmers Union 
Terminal Ass’n for the purpose of creating 
a large fund for payment of salaries, bonuses 
and commissions to certain of its officers 
and agents. He charges that the Union 
was guilty of 

Charging its members and others a com- 
mission for sale of grain when bought by 
itself for its own account. 

Purchasing for itself grain shipped to it 
on consignment at less than the market 
a Char eine local elevators a_ so-called 
“service” charge of % cent per bushel when 
delivery of the wheat was called for by the 
Grain Stabilization Corporation. 

Charging excessive and exorbitant han- 
dling charges on grain covered by farm 
storage loans, this charge he said being 8 
cents per bushel. 

Tampering with wheat inspection samples 
in Elevator M, Minneapolis. 

Plugging cars of wheat and flaxseed by 
putting two feet of valueless screenings in 
bottoms of cars. 

Issuing illegal 
Lakeville Elevator. 

After declaring that the Farmers Union is 
a commission merchant under the state law 
Senator Mullin quotes the law that com- 
panies in the grain business can not act 
both as agent and purchaser. “It not only 
buys the grain itself and charges a commis- 
sion, but in many instances pays the shipper 
2 cents per bushel less than the prevailing 
market price on that dav.” 

In order to grease the way for the illegal 
operations it is alleged by Senator Mullin 
that the Union hired Rolf Jacobson, son of 
O. P. B. Jacobson, chairman of the Railroad 
and Warehouse Commission, as its attor- 
ney, and G. G. Grant, director of personnel 
for the Commission, as director of loans. 

On June 3, 1931, John Weiss and E. L. 
Everett, employes of the Farmers Union, 
stated under oath in the office of the Ware- 
house Commission that acting under orders 
of their superiors they had tampered with 
the samples of wheat while 723,656 bus. of 29 
different varieties were being re-run in April 
at Elevator M, and that the grades fixed on 
this wheat of No. 1 dark northern were false 
and fraudulent. 

Senator Mullin charges that the Commis- 
sion neglected its duty to suspend the license 
of Elevator M after learning that 4 cars of 
flaxseed and wheat had been plugged. 

Senator Mullin charges that by organizing 
a subsidiary known as the Farmers National 
Warehouse Corporation the Farmers Na- 
tional Grain Corporation was enabled. to 
make an additional profit of $100,000 at the 
expense of the Federal Farm Board (tax- 
payers).° 
_ In the city of Duluth an elevator belong- 
ing to the Consolidated Elevator Co. had 
been partially rented to the Grain Stabiliza- 
tion Corporation. This space, sufficient to 
hold 5,500,000 bus. of grain was leased on 
the basis of one cent per bushel per month 
or $660,000 a year, which money was paid 
by the Grain Stabilization Corporation (tax- 
payers) to the Duluth elevator company. The 
Farmers National Warehouse Corporation 
came in and leased the entire capacity of 
8,000,000 bus. of space at seven cents per 
year per bushel, or a yearly rental of $560,- 
000, thereby giving the Farmers National 
Warehouse Corporation a profit of $100,000 
per year, in addition to the free use of stor- 
age for 2,250,000 bus. of wheat belonging to 
the Farmers National. 


warehouse receipts. at 
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All Aboard for Houston 


Program National Ass’n Annual 
Convention 


Following is the program for the thirty- 
fifth annual convention of the Grain and 
Feed Dealers National Ass’n, to be held at 
the Rice Hotel, Houston, Texas, on Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday, October 12, 
13 and 14: 


Monday, October 12th, 9:30 o’clock 


Call to order by President H. A. Butler. 

Invocation—Dr. Wm. States Jacobs. 

Address of Welcome on Behalf of the 
City of Houston—Mayor Walter E. Mon- 
teith. 

Address of Welcome on Behalf of the 
Houston Merchants Exchange—H. F. Meng- 
den, President. 

Response on Behalf of the Grain Trade— 
George E. Booth, Chicago, first vice-presi- 
dent of the Association. 

President’s Annual Address—H. A. But- 
ler, Omaha, Nebr. 

Report of the  Secretary-Treasurer — 
Charles Quinn, Toledo, O. 

Presentation of Booster Prizes. 

Appointment of Convention Committees. 


Tuesday, October 13th, 9:30 O’Clock 


Address—“‘Congress and the Grain Trade” 
—FEverett Sanders, former secretary to Ex- 
President Coolidge. 

Address—‘The Cotton Farmer and the 
Federal Farm Board’—Hon. Ross S. Ster- 
ling, Governor of Texas. 

Address — “Farm Relief in the United 
States and Canada’—Asher Howard, Win- 
nipeg, Man. 

Transportation — Henry 
Chairman, Mansfield, O. 

Legislation—C. C. Lewis, Chairman, Buf- 
halos Ne Yo. 


L. Goemann, 


Trade Rules—S. P. Mason, Chairman, 
Sioux City, la. 

Membership—Leo Potishman, Chairman, 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 

Committee on Rejected Applications— 


W. J. Edwards, Chairman, St. Louis, Mo. 


Wednesday, October 14th, 9:30 O’Clock 


Address—‘What Futures Trading Means 
to the Grain and Cotton Trades’—James C. 
Murray, President Board of Trade of the 
City of Chicago. 

Address —‘“‘The Agricultural Marketing 
Act and the Cotton Industry”’—J. W. Evans, 
Cotton Merchant and Exporter, ‘Houston, 
Tex. 

Address—‘The Feed Industry Today’’—J. 
H. Caldwell, St. Louis, Mo. 


Crop Reports—Ted Branson, Chairman, 
Salina, Kans. 

Grain Products Committee—E. C. Dreyer, 
Chairman, St. Louis, Mo. 

Uniform Grades—J. M. Rankin, 
man, Cambridge, Nebr. 

Arbitration Appeals Committee — W. W. 
Manning, Chairman, Ft. Worth, Tex. 

Reports from the six Arbitration Com- 
mittees and the Feed Arbitration Commit- 
tee, 

Unfinished Business. 

Reports of Convention Committees. 

Election and Installation of Officers. 

New Business. 


Chair- 


Entertainment 
Sunday, Oct. 11— Reception Committee, 
Rice Hotel. 
For the Ladies 
Monday Afternoon, Oct. 12— Luncheon 
and Bridge Party at the River Oaks Coun- 
try Club. 
Monday Evening, Oct. 12—Seafood and 
Chicken Dinner at the San Jacinto Inn. 
Tuesday Afternoon, Oct. 13— Luncheon 
and Bridge Party at the Houston Country 
Club. 
Tuesday Evening, Oct. 13—Dinner Dance, 
Rice Hotel, 9) P: M. 


For the Men 


. Monday Afternoon, Oct. 
nament. 

Monday Evening, Oct. 12—Seafood and 
Chicken Dinner at the San Jacinto Inn. 

Tuesday Afternoon, Oct. 13—Golf Tour- 
nament. 

Tuesday Evening, Oct. 13—Dinner Dance 
at the Rice Hotel, 9 P. M. 


12—Golf Tour- 


Roumania’s corn crop is officially  esti- 
mated at 5,800,000 tons, more than 1,000,000 
tons greater than in 1930. 


Railroad Rates and Privileges to 
Houston 


All railroads have effected low fares, with 
stop-over privileges, for delegates to the 
Houston convention of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Ass’n, Oct. 12, 13 and 14. 


Two classes of fares will be effected Oct. 
7, good until Oct. 13, a fare and one-half, and 
a fare and three-fifths. Certificates must be 
shown at time of purchasing ticket in either 
Case 

The one and one-half fare has a return 
limit dated Oct. 21. This rate requires re- 
turn cver the same route, but permits stop- 
over privileges going both ways at as many 
places as may be wished within the time 
limit. 

The one and three-fifths fare has a return 
limit of 30 days, which means that the user 
must return to point of origin by Nov. 6. 
This rate permits diverse routing, so that 
the user can go by one route and return by 
another, with stop-over privileges all along 
the line. 

The regular one-way rate from Chicago 
to Houston is $39.81; the one and one-half 
fare round trip rate is $59.72; the one and 
three-fifths round trip rate is $63.70. Pull- 
man fare straight thru is $12.38. 

Depending upon which routing is selected 
the time for the direct trip runs from 29 
hours upward. 

Now is a good time to make your western 
trip. See Texas and establish good busi- 
ness contacts along the way by using your 
stop-over privileges. 


G. & F. D. N. A. Conventions for 
36 Years 


1896, Nov. 9, Chicago, Ill., Ass’n organized. 
1897, June 29-30, Des Moines, Ia. 
1898, Nov. 2-3, Chicago, Ill. 

1899, Oct. 18-19, Chicago, Ill. 

1900, Nov. 20-21, Indianapolis, Ind. 
1901, Oct. 2-8, Des Moines, Ia. 

1902, Oct. 1-3, Peoria, Ill. 

1903, Oct. 6-8, Minneapolis, Minn. 
1904, June 22-24, Milwaukee, Wis. 
1905, June 2-3, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
1906, June 4-5, Chicago, III. 

1907, Oct 2-3) Cincinnati, 0} 

1908, Oct. 15-17, St. Louis, Mo. 
1909, Oct. 6-8, Indianapolis, Ind. 
1910, Oet. 10-12, Chicago, TH. 

1911, Oct. 9-11, Omaha, Neb. 

1912, Oct. 1-3, Norfolk, Va. 

1913, Oct. 14-16, New Orleans, La. 
1914, Oct. 12-14, Kansas City, Mo. 
1915, Oct. 11-13, Peoria, Tl. 

1916, Sept. 25-28, Baltimore, Md. 
1917, Sept. 24-26, Buffalo, N. Y. 
1918, Sept. 23-25, Milwaukee, Wis. 
1919, Oct. 18-15, St. Louis, Mo. 
1920, Oct. 11-13, Minneapolis, Minn. 
1921, Oct. 3-5, Chicago, I11. 

1922, Oct. 2-4, New Orleans, La. 
1923, Oct. 1-3, Des Moines, Ia. 

1924, Sept. 22-24, Cincinnati, O. 
1925, Oct. 12-14, Kansas City, Mo. 
1926, Oct. 18-20, Buffalo, N. Y. 

1927, Oct. 10-12, Omaha, Neb. 

1928, Sept. 24-26, Boston, Mass. 
1929, Oct. 14-16, Peoria, Ill. 

1930, Oct. 13-15, Chicago, Ill. 

1931, Oct. 12-14, Houston, Tex. 


Because of the corn borer shipments of 
corn, broom corn, sorghum, sudan grass, and 
other affected plants, from Michigan, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, New York, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Maine, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, Vermont, New Jersey, West Vir- 
ginia and Indiana, and the Canadian prov- 
inces of Ontario and Quebec, may be made 
into Old Mexico only by securing prior per- 
mission from the Mexican Ministry of Ag- 
riculture, in accordance with a decree made 
effective last July 3. These regional restric- 
tions replace absolute quarantine. 


Iowa to Hold Corn to Boost Price 


W. H. Thompson, sec’y, has announced 
that the Iowa Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n 
will ask the co-operation of the farmers 
elevator companies in Iowa in withholding 
corn and oats from the market until prices 
reach a higher level. The grain held off 
the market would be disposed of by “or- 
derly marketing’ Thompson says. 

Ass’ns in other states will be asked to 
take part in the movement, but the bull- 
dozing Farm Board has not even been con- 
sulted. 


A Safe Rule.—It is a good safe rule to so- 
jJourn in every place as if you meant to 
spend your life there, never omitting an op- 
portunity of doing a kindness, speaking a 
true word or making a friend.—Ruskin. 
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Washington, D. C., Sept. 15.—Late reports 
by shippers indicate that the quality of 
timothy seed will not be quite so good as 
was expected earlier. The seed was hulled 
slightly in some districts. Three-fifths of 
the number of shippers reporting regarded 
the quality as good or very good.—uw. S. 
Dept. of Ag: 

Springfield, Ill., Sept. 16.—The past week 
was unseasonably warm. Corn matured 
rapidly; late planted improved in the south; 
probably 75% is past frost danger in the 
north. Silos are mostly filled and shock 
corn is being cut. Plowing continues; 
ground:is mostly in good eondition. Wheat 
sowing begins this week in a few northern 
localities. Harvesting of soybeans has been 
general—W. F. Feldwish, meteorologist, 
temporarily in charge, U. S. Dept. of Ag. 


Jefferson City, Mo., Sept. 14.—Preliminary 
figures on wheat and corn acreage for 1931 
for the state of Missouri are: Wheat 1,364,- 
260 acres, corn 6,128,070. Condition of corn is 
78%, and amount to be cut for fodder is 
29%. Corn at 76% of normal indicates 28.5 
bus. average on 6,131,000 acres, totaling 174,- 
734,000 bus. One year ago 34%, 6,011,000 
acres averaging 12.3, totaling 73,935,000 bus. 
Oats, 1,786,000 acres, averaging 30 bus, 
totaling 53,580,000 bus. One year ago 1,624,000 
acres averaging 27.5, totaling 44,660,000 bus. 
Tame hay on 2,913,000 acres averages 1.25 
tons, totaling 3,641,000 tons. Last year 
2,922,000 tons. Condition of soybeans, cane 
and grain sorghum good. Grasshoppers hurt 
late alfalfa and red clover. Clover seed 


acreage, smallest in recent years.—U. S. 
Dept. of Ag. and Ohio Ag. Exp. Sta. co- 
operating. 


Columbus, O., Sept. 12.—The month of 
August was generally favorable to crops in 
Ohio except in the north and northwestern 
parts of the state where there was need of 
moisture. Corn condition at 92% is two 
points above last month, indicating a crop of 
157,263,000 bus. Ohio’s corn production this 
year will rank it sixth in the United States 
largely because present indications point to 
a yield of 44.5 bus. which is 5.0 bus. above 
any of the other ten leading corn producing 
states. The oats crop suffered from dry, 
hot weather at heading time and as a result 
much light oats is reported. The present 
prospect is for a yield of 36.0 bus., which 
is slightly above average, indicating. a crop 
of 58,572,000 bus. Barley suffered from ad- 
verse weather at heading and harvest time. 
Production is placed at 2,726,000 bus. Tame 
hay shows about an average yield per acre 
with a total production of 3,663,000 tons.—. 
A. R. Tuttle, Ag. statistician, U. S. Dept. 
of Ag. and Ohio Ag. Exp. Sta. co-operating. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 16.—Very hot, 
rainless weather, with abundant sunshine, 
prevailed until the close of the week. Tem- 
peratures averaged about 11° above the 
weekly normal for the state, marking one 
of the hottest weeks of record for the time 
of year. The hot, dry, sunshiny weather, 
dried and ripened corn very rapidly. At the 
close of the week some localities in all parts 
of the state, chiefly in northern sections, re- 
ported practically all corn out of frost 
danger. Generally, over 80% of the crop is 
ripe in the northern division, and over 60% 
elsewhere, tho a considerable amount of bot- 
tom land corn in the west and extreme 
southwest -is still green. The weather was 
ideal for curing soy bean hay, but tempera- 
tures were too high for best conditions of 
field work. Buckwheat is reported as fair 
to good in the north, and as filling well in 
the southeast. In a few localities some win- 


ter wheat was sown. but, as a rule, this 
work has not yet started.—J. H., Armington, 
senior meteorologist, U. S. Dept. ot xe. 

Wis., Sept. 12.—With the excep- 


Madison, nh ; 
in Wisconsin are 


tion of alfalfa hay crops : ; 
making much lower production this year 
than last. Dry weather has continued thru- 


out the state with the exception of a general 
rain about the first of September. Feed 
erops are particularly short and with the 
large livestock population this makes a serli- 
ous problem in some counties. The produc- 
tion of tame hay is estimated at 4,717,000 
tons as compared with the five-year average 
of 6,098,000 tons. It is the shortest hay 
crop since 19238. Alfalfa is the only hay 
crop making satisfactory production, a new 
record of 1,104,000 tons of this hay being 
estimated for the state this year. Corn pro- 
duction is now estimated at 64,110,000 bus. 
the smallest crop since 1924. Oats production 
is estimated to be a little under 70,000,000 
pus., the lowest since 1921. Barley production 
is estimated at a little over 19,000,000 bus. 
which also is the lowest production sirce 
1926. Clover seed, a cash crop in whieh 
Wisconsin often leads the entire country, 
is rather poor in the state this year, it being 
estimated at only 58% of normal.—Wiscon- 
sin Crop Reporting Service. 

Washington, D. C., Sept. 11.—The bean 
crop has suffered severely from the unusual 
heat and dryness in important producing 
states. The Sept. 1 condition of 59.3 is far 
below the 10-year average of 73.2 for that 
date. The indicated production of 18,725,- 
000 bus. is about 2 million less than Aug. 1 
prospects, 3,182,000 less than last year and 
only slightly above the 5-year average of 
18,400,000 bus. Damage was most severe in 
Michigan and the indicated production of 
that state and New York, producing mainly 
white pea beans, is now 7,589,000 bus. com- 
pared with a 5-year average of 7,532,000. The 
earlier poor prospects for pinto beans are 
further lowered by drouth in Colorado and 
New Mexico which states now promise a 
production of only 1,913,000 bus. compared 
with 4,653,000 bus. produced last year and a 
5-year average of 2,728,000. Bean produc- 
tion in the northern Rocky Mountain States 
growing mainly the Great Northern variety 
is now estimated at 3,318,000 bus. compared 
with 38,831,000 last year and 2,486,000 for the 
5-year average. California bean prospects 
remain practically unchanged from the 
August indication, being for a crop of about 
5,344,000 bus. compared with 7,049,000 in 
1930 and 5,242,000 the 5-year average.—uU. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. Sept. 1.—Deficient 
moisture and high temperatures during 
August, with hot winds prevailing the latter 
part of the month, caused a rapid deteriora- 
tion of crops in all sections with the excep- 
tion of the eastern third of the state, where 
climatie conditions have been more favorable 
to plant growth. The condition of corn on 
Sept. 1 was 60% of normal, one point lower 
than a month ago and 9 points lower than 
average, The indicated yield for 1931, based 
on a Sept. 1 condition of 60%, is 17.5 bus. 
compared with 11.6 bus. a year ago and 20.5 
bus. the ten-year average. The production 
is forecast at 54,968,000 bus. Last year the 
production was 86,436,000 bus. and the five- 
year average production was 56,605,000 bus. 
High temperatures and lack of rain greatly 
injured upland corn, but bottom land corn 
made good progress. The Sept. 1 condition 
of grain sorghums was 68% of normal com- 
pared with 72% a month ago, 48 a year ago 
and 73%, the ten-year average. The indicated 
yield is 16.0 bus. per acre compared with the 


ten-year average yield of 18.0 bus. The pro- 
duction is forecast at 25,536,000 bus., com- 
pared with 138,059,000 bus. last 


year and 
28,492,000 bus., the five-year average. Grain 


sorghums have made excellent growth in 
the eastern counties, but have not made 
satisfactory growth in the western third of 
the state. -The condition of tame hay at 62% 
of normal, indicates a yield of 1.32 tons per 
acre and a total production of 622,000 tons, 
compared with 520,000 tons harvested in 
1930. Tame hay has been severely hurt by 
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hot, dry weather in the western third of the 
state. The condition of alfalfa hay on Sept. 
1 was 56% of normal, compared with 62% 
last month and 50% a year ago. The produc: 
tion is forecast at 332,000 tons. The BDEOG 
duction last year was 288,000 tons.—K. D. 
Blood, S. L. Bryan, statisticians, U. S. Dept. 
of Ag. 

Springfield, Il]., Sept. 11.—The condition of 
Illinois corn and soybeans continues above 
average, and, with the exception of grass, 
all of the more important crops are up to 
average or better, according to the Sept. 1 
crop survey made jointly by the Illinois 
and Federal departments of agriculture. The 
crop situation is little changed from that of 
a month ago. Drouth conditions increasingly 
severe during August towards the north- 
western portion of the state. Illinois corn 
condition on Sept. 1 was reported at 79% 
compared with 49% a year ago and the pre- 
vious ten-year average of 77%. Small grain 
yields range from highest yield on record 
for winter wheat to slightly above average 
for spring wheat, about average for oats 
and slightly below average for barley. 
Threshing is completed, with few exceptions. 
Late end of threshing retarded by rains 
which also reduced quality. Barley and 
spring wheat crops below early indications 
in northern Illinois. Market movement of 
all grains has been light. Storage of wheat 
on farms is large and feeding of wheat will 
be heavy. Soybean and cowpea prospects 
are somewhat above average. The yield per 
acre outlook for soybeans is slightly less 
than a year ago, but the production of beans 
will be the largest on record due to the 
increased acreage this season. The Sept. ist 
condition or yield of Illinois crops, together 
with their 5-year ayerages shown in paren- 
theses follows: corn 79% (77): oats 73% 
(74);~winter wheat 23.3 bus. (15.9); spring 
wheat 74% (75); barley 75% (85); buck- 
wheat 73% (82); soybeans 88% (83); cow- 
peas 82% (79); tame hay 75% (80); alfalfa 
80% (86); timothy seed 78% (84); cloverseed 
58% (70). The production outlook for Illi- 
nois crops with 1930 production given in 
parentheses follows: corn . 333,610,000 bus. 
(228,506,000); winter wheat 44,550,000 bus. 
(33,084,000); spring wheat 1,530,000 bus. 
2,541,000); oats 139,896,000 bus. (144,218,000); 
barley 7,754,000 bus. (8,160,000); rye 1,312,000 
bus. (1,100,000); buckwheat 68,000 bus. 
(60,000); tame hay 3,557,000 tons (3,084,000). 
—A. J. Surratt, sr. ag. statistician, and J. A. 
Ewing, asst. 

Topeka, Kan., Sept. 11—lKansas corn pro- 
duction is forecast as 126,027,000 bus. com- 
pared to 119,394,000 bus. a month ago. The 
Sept. 1 estimate this year compares with 
82,908,000 bus. produced last year and 126,- 
793,000 bus. the 1925-29 five-year average 
production, Alfalfa and other tame hays, 
yielded somewhat higher than expected a 
month ago. Grain sorghums, oats, barley, 
winter wheat and flax remaining unchanged. 
The Kansas corn crop has more than held its 
own from a grain yield standpoint during 
August although the reported condition in 
percent of normal declined from 66% on 
Aug. 1 to 59% on Sept. 1. The average yield 
for the state is indicated as 19 bus. per acre, 
Most of the crop in the southern half of the 
state is beyond danger of frost damage, 
while some corn in the two northern tiers 
of counties would suffer some injury if frosts 
are early. Weather since Sept. 1 has been 
favorable for bringing corn to rapid matur- 
ity. Grain sorghums also held their own 
during August and the forecast of 23,760,000 
bus. is the same as a month ago and com- 
pares with 14,300,000 bus. last year and 19,- 
628,000 bus. in 1929. The condition of the 
is 69% of normal, which forecasts a 
probable yield per acre of 18.0 bus. Growth 
was slow during August and frost before 
the last week of September would cause 


erop 


some injury. The production of all tame 
hay, including alfalfa, red clover, sweet 
clover, millet, sudan, mixed, and annual 


legume, hays is estimated at 2,137,000 tons | 
against 1,964,000 tons forecast a month ago 
and 2,126,000 tons produced last year. The 
alfalfa crop totals 1,551,000 tons against 
1,269,000 estimated a month ago and 1,449,000 
tons produced last year. The September 1 
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condition of seed crops this year and last is: 
Alfalfa 67% and 77%; red clover 58% and 
70%; sweet clover 71% and 76%. The fol- 
lowing figures show the preliminary produc- 
tion forecast for 1931, production 1930 and 
average production for 1925-1929, respec- 
tively: Winter wheat 223,497,000 bus., 166,- 
185,000 bus. and 130,748,000 bus.; spring ‘wheat 
144,000, 440,000, 190,000; corn 126,027,000, 82,- 
908,000, 126,793,000; oats 49,352,000, 40, 341, 000, 
34,210,000; barley 10, 540,000, 10, 580,000, 8,986,- 
060; rye 434,000, 288,000, 423,000; flax 403,000, 
270,000, 209,000: grain sorghums 23,760,000, 
14,300,000, 24,846,000—F. K. Reed, of U. S. 
Dept. of Ag. and J. C. Mohler of Kansas 
State Board of Ag. 


“There exist no large profits of specula- 
tors, as a group, which may be supposed to 
have been made at the expense of either pro- 
ducer or consumer. On the contrary, specu- 
lators in futures, as a group, have lost 
money,’ is the conclusion reached by the 
Food Research Institute of Stanford Uni- 
versity, in its recent publication “Financial 
Results of Speculative Holdings of Wheat.’ 


Buckwheat Crop Report 


Washington, D. C.—The total production 
of buckwheat is estimated by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at 10,611,000, which is 
2.0% above the August 1 forecast, 33.5% 
above the very low production in 1930, and 
20.9% less than the average production of 
the five years 1925-1929. Average yield per 
acre, based upon the September condition of 
80.5% is expected to be 18.0 bus.; compared 
with 13.5 bus. in 1930 and average yields of 
18.5 bus. during the 10-year period 1920-1929. 


Condition and production in important 
states follows: 
Production 
(1,000 Bus.) 
1931 
Condition Sept. 1 Forecast 
10-Yr. 5-Yr. from 
Average Average Condition 
State— 1920-29 1931 1925-29 Sept. 1 
IW Aiti Ge Naveccis ten no 89 80 333 220 
New York  2...: 86 - 85 3,799 3,412 
Pennsylvania ... 85 86 4,038 3,675 
Ohigm Gn aeons 88 85 564 360 
Mndianay 2 cnce. 84 81 256 224 
LWOTERYONCE ans oe a es 82 73 75 68 
Michigan ....... 80 64 658 240 
Wisconsin ...... 82 63 381 264 
Minnesota ...... 78 65 1,125 562 
OW al ahesctteh res ate 86 66 AL 48 
North Dakota... 68 48 108 72 
South Dakota.... 76 40 193 91 
Maryland! Giese. 79 84 153 154 
Wits Sinica eerste 81 84 301 260 
West Virginia.... 84 83 743 400 
North Carolina.. 82 85 194 200 
Kentucky ....... 80 79 172 170 


Protein Content of Southwestern 
Wheat - 


At Kansas City the average protein con- 
tent of 6,020 cars of wheat tested during 
August by the Kansas grain inspection de- 
partment was 11.88 per cent and 1,122 cars 
tested by the Missouri department averaged 
12.07%. The total of 7,142 cars tested by 
both departments averaged 11.92%, com- 
pared with 11.76% on 25,191 cars in July and 
12.45% on 8,023 cars in August, 1930. 

Average protein content of 801 cars of 
wheat inspected by the Kansas inspection 
department for the week ended September 
11 was 12.00 per cent and the 197 cars in- 
spected by the Missouri department was 
12.41%. The total, 998 cars, averaged 12.08%, 
compared with an average of 11.84% on 925 
cars the preceding week. 

For the first two months of the crop 
year the average protein of 32,333 cars tested 
by the Kansas and Missouri departments 
was 11.79%, against 12.52% on 29,530 cars 
in the same two months of 1930. The lower 
average protein this season is due partly 
to rain damage to the enormous amount of 
wheat piled on the ground. 


Iowa to Hold Corn off the Market 


Hundreds of Iowa farmers pledged them- 
selves to hold their corn at a recent meet- 
ing held at Des Moines, for a minimum 
selling price of 60 cents. 

Governor Dan Turner promised his aid 
and said he would ask governors of other 
states in the corn belt to work out plans 
for financing the holdings sib corn reached 
the price of 60 cents. 

Under the Iowa plan the surplus corn 
would be sealed in bins by the state under 
the warehousing act and the receipts used 
as collateral for loans at banks. 

To finance the holding the Farmers Co- 
operative Credit Co. was formed Sept. 17 at 
Fort Dodge, with $100,000 capital stock, un- 
der the sponsorship of the Farmers Grain 
Dealers Ass’n of Iowa. 

It is doubtful whether this effort to set 
an artificial price on corn will succeed. The 
Farm Board took 1,300,000 bales of cotton 
off the market and as a result cotton on 
Sept. 21 sold at the lowest price in 30 years. 
The Copper Export Syndicate undertook to 
steady the price of copper two years ago 


and it is now selling 2 cents per pound: 


lower than the lowest previous price in all 
history, at 7c, against 56c in 1894. 

What the farmer really needs is a reduc- 
tion in the cost of what he must buy, and 
in taxation. A reduction in wages of train 
crews and freight rates would result in such 
reduction. He could then produce corn at a 
profit even at low prices. 


Cincinnati, O.—Do not shell corn too 
green, as the necessity for closing the sheller 
in order to remove the green corn from the 
cob naturally causes the kernels to be broken 
or bruised. Unless such corn can be dried 
immediately, which is seldom possible in 
country elevators, mold often develops on 
these broken and bruised kernels which in- 
creases the damage content.—L. F. Butler 
federal grain supervisor. 


For conveying grain down an incline into 
a hopper or a machine a good shaking 
trough will sometimes work conveniently 
and economically. It is probable that occa- 
sions for such a conveyor are few and far 
between among. the country elevators and 
feed mills, but there are some situations to 
which neither a belt elevator, nor a screw 
conveyor are economically adapted, where 
such a device is the proper solution. 


Government Crop Report 


Washington, D. C., Sept. 10—The U. S. 
Department of Agriculture makes the follow- 
ing forecasts: 


Total Production — 
in Millions 


: Indicated 
Condition by Acreage 
Sept. I, 5-Yr. Condition 1,000 
1931 Avg. Sept.1, Acres 

Crop— P.C. 1925-29 1931 1931 
Comm abusin Sistema ner 69.5 2,761 27/715 105,557 
Winter wheat, bus.... ..-.. 547 775 40,692 
Durum, 4 States, bus. 37.5 67 20 3,543 
Other spr. wheat. bus. 36.5 © 207 91 13,434 
AllSwheat; busc< o. << mee 822 886 57,669 
Oatembusee ae ane 66.7 1,317 1,161 41,248 
Barley.s busy) vere aac 52.4 265 212 12,771 
Rye, uDUSapetenai Sere nae 46.1 36.2 3,294 
Buckwheat. bus. 80.5 13.4 10.6 588 
Flaxseed, bus. ...... 34.9 20.9 11.8 3.152: 
Rice We buseeca.ch ance 81.3 40.9 40.4 958 
Grain sorghum,* bus. 71.6 124.9 134.4 6,760 
Hay, all tame, tons.. 69.8 94.4 77.9 54,591 
Hay, wilds» tous. 24 oe. Shara TSeL 9.1 13,283 
Hay, alfalfa, tons,.1./62:8 29:3 260. 12.304 
Timothy seed, bus.... 79.1 2.03 Sayetsvon 
Clover seed (red and 

aISiKe) Ne DUSS auren ss 60.2 1.40 
Alfalfa seed, bus..... 46.6 85 
Beans, dry edible,* 

Dust te oo hort rite 59.3 18.4 18.7 2,071 
Soy beans: ...iecesiws 84.0 ae Pree 3,805 
COW PEAS ie oo oss aes 80.1 abet zeKe 1,883 
Velvet: beans: “yo. « 64.7 eas sien 112 


*Principal producing states. 
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Reports on the movement of grain from 
farm to country elevator and movement from 
interior points are always welcome. 


Ag 


Galveston, Tex.—vVessels loaded at Galves- 


ton for foreign ports during August, 1931, 
totaled 4,812,923.20 bus. of wheat, against 
7,220,314.40 in August, 1930.—Geo. E. Ed- 


wardson, chief inspector, Board of Trade. 

Dodge City, Kan.—August receipts of grain 
were: Wheat 1,218,000 bus., barley 6,000, 
milo 1,500, against wheat 343,500 bus., corn 
3,000, barley 20,000, cane seed 2,000 in 
August, 1930. Shipments of wheat for 
August, 1931, were 294,000 bus. 

Seattle, Wash.—August receipts of grain 
were: Wheat 1,409 cars, oats 49, barley 52, 
corn 69, rye 5, hay 10, against wheat 2,036 
ears, oats 35, barley 16, corn 85, rye 4, hay 
10 in August, 1930. Shipments (waterborne) 
during August, 1931, were: Wheat 604,518 
bus., hay 206 tons, feed 2,528,670 lbs.—W. H. 
Berry, sec’'y Merchants. Exchange. 

Louisville, Ky.—August receipts of grain 
were: Wheat 1,014 cars, corn 326, oats 213, 
rye 14, grain sorghum 4, against wheat 691 
cars, corn 633, oats 438, rye 68, grain sorghum 
6, in August, 1930. Shipments during the 
same period were: Wheat 54 cars, corn 246, 
oats 121, rye 8, against wheat 41 cars, corn 
464, oats 227, rye 31, in August, 1930. 

St. Joseph, Mo.—August receipts of grain 
were: Wheat 2,340,800 bus., corn 495,000, 
oats 256,000, barley 8,750, against wheat 
2,226,000 bus., corn 586,500, oats 396,000, bar- 
ley 38,500 in August, 1930. Shipments dur- 
ing the same period were: Wheat 627,200 
bus., corn 411,000, oats 20,000, barley 3,500, 
against wheat 1,288,500 bus., corn 370,500, 
oats 62,000, barley 8,750 
N. K. Thomas, sec’y Grain Exchange. 

Denver, Colo.—August receipts of grain 
were: Wheat 759 cars, corn 489, oats 23, 
rye 1, barley 35, beans 26, hay 28 cars, 
against wheat 821 cars, corn 341, oats 22, rye 
1, barley 78, beans 91, hay 128 cars in August, 
1930. Shipments for the same period were: 
Wheat 42 cars, corn 216, oats 3, barley 8, 
against wheat 42 cars, corn 204, oats 9, bar- 


ley 4, in August, 1930.—H. G. Mundhenk, 
sec’y Grain Exchange. 

Cincinnati, O.—August receipts of grain 
were: Wheat 1,108,800 bus., shelled corn 


172,500, oats 230,000, rye 28,000, barley 1,600, 
grain sorghums 1,400, feed 270 tons, hay 2,233 
tons, against wheat 158,400 bus., shelled corn 
412,500, oats 694,000, rye 95,200, barley 41,600, 
feed 930 tons, hay 9,592 tons, in August, 1930. 
Shipments during the same period were: 
Wheat 1,102,400 bus., shelled corn 129,000, 
oats 194,000, rye 5,600, barley 8,000, against 
wheat 296,000 bus., shelled corn 313,500, oats 
408,000, rye 86,800, barley 3,200, in August, 
1930.—J. A. Hallam, chief inspector Board of 
Trade. 

St. Louis, Mo.—August receipts of grain 
were: Wheat 4,686,000 bus., corn 1,702,000, 
oats 1,183,600, rye 9,100, barley 246,400, kafir 
36,006, hay 2,232 tons, against wheat 8,961,- 
400 bus., corn 2,600,200, oats 1,878,800, rye 
120,600, barley 289,600, kafir 30,800, hay 10,- 
668 tons in August, 1930. Shipments during 
the same period were: Wheat 4,139,400 bus., 
corn 749,000, oats 688,950, rye 11,700, barley 
8,000, kafir ,14,400, hay 686 tons, against 
wheat 7,394,483 bus., corn 1,439,800, oats 
1,467,000, rye 59,800, barley 66,690, kafir 9,600, 
hay 4,468 tons, in August, 1980.—Claude B. 
Rader, sec’y Merchants Exch. 

Chicago, Ill., Sept. 10.—The replies I have 
received to a questionnaire in Iowa sum up 
as follows: Eastern Iowa—Oat crop 37 bu. 
28 lbs; corn crop 80%. Pastures poor. Feeders 
paying 19c to 25c for oats; 39c to 50c for 
corn. North Central Iowa—Oat crop 24 bu. 
28 lbs; corn crop 40%. Pastures dried up. 
Feeders paying 40c to 50c for corn; 18c to 
20ec for oats. Western Iowa—Oat crop 36 
bu. 31 lbs., corn crop 70%. Pastures shot. 
Feeders paying 39c to 50c for corn; 19c¢ to 
25e for oats. Central lowa—Oat crop 26 bu. 
27 lbs., corn crop 60%. Pastures poor. 
Feeders paying 40c for corn; 20c for oats.— 


“I. A. Praeger. 
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Disastrous Pool Results 


Now our average annual crop of dark 
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Seven More States Adopt Collection. 


: ‘in ; tobacco has dwindled from 350,000,000 Code é 
By Dr. James E. Boyze, Cornell University, = pounds’ to under 200,000,000. And this 
in the Cotton Digest small crop has almost no buyers. Thus the Seven state legislatures this year have 


Since the Farm Board's main program is 
one of big commodity pools, and since 
Chairman James C. Stone of the Farm 
Board was once general manager of one of 
the three big tobacco pools, we had better 
pause for a moment at this point and ask a 
few questions about the failure of these to- 
bacco pools. At the very outset, we may 
divide all big cotton, wheat and tobacco 
pools into two classes: First, those that have 


pool in two or three years destroyed a for- 
eign market which it had taken half a cen- 
tury to build up. What the pool did to the 
tobacco farmer, the Farm Board is doing 
now to the cotton and wheat farmers. To 
save the farmer we must destroy the Farm 
Board. For the-farmers have already learned 
one or two simple lessons in economics, 
namely: Co-operation of, by, and for the 
farmers is good. But the big pools are 


enacted the uniform collection code of the 
American Bankers Ass'n which provides, 
among other things, for preference for 
funds resulting from the collection of bill- 
of-lading drafts, in the event of bank failure. 
These states are Idaho, Illinois, Michigan, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, West Virginia and 
Wyoming. 

The action of Idaho, Michigan and Penn- 
sylvania is especially noteworthy, as pre- 


failed. Second, those that will fail. not owned or controlled by farmers. Pools, viously the courts in those states had held 
Rie domes back. for the Tinie Onacee with their “orderly marketing” are only that claims on collected drafts were not en- 
foes (Belay etheu Unie Stace Gand «el high-sounding names for speculation by titled to priority. In the other four states 
ACSI Nora aan P ; : «amateurs. bank receivers had generally granted pri- 


Dark Tobacco. What was their announced 
purpose? To dominate the market. Their 
announced aim was to control the price of 


Government Sale of Wheat to 


ority, but the law was not clear until the 
recent enactment. 


Two years ago the code was adopted in 


tobacco by the simple process of controlling German ; 
the supply. The supply was to be controlled pies y eleven states—Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, 
by means of signing up most of the growers The Grain Stabilization Corporation an- Missouri, Nebraska, New _ Jersey, New 


with iron-clad, legally binding contracts. 
The contracts were signed. Temporary 
monopoly power was secured. Prices were 
elevated by the simple process of holding 
back tobacco from the market. We recall 
the cotton and wheat program of our Farm 
Board—how this board on Oct. 2], 1929, 
advised the farmers to hold back their cot- 
ton; and on Oct. 26, advised the farmers to 
hold back their wheat, we all recall how 
public money was put into the market by 
the Farm Board to hold back more and stili 
more cotton and wheat, until the price broke 
under the accumulated stocks now amount- 
ing to some 250,000,000 bus. of wheat and 
some 3,500,000 bales of cotton—all of which 


nounced the sale Sept. 11 of 7,500,000 bus. of 
wheat to the Deutsche Getreide Handels- 
gesellschaft of Berlin for the account of the 
German Government. 


The wheat is entirely No.,.2 amber durum, 
No. 1 dark. hard winter or No. 1 hard winter 
of the crop of 1930. The purchase price of 
all the wheat is in accordance with current 
market quotations of Sept. 10, protein con- 
tent, variety and location: considered. 

Obligations of the purchaser bearing 
414%, maturing Dec. 31, 1934, payable at 
New York, guaranteed by Germany are to 
be taken in payment. 


Mexico, New York, South Carolina, Wash- 
ington and Wisconsin. Eighteen states are 
thus on the honor roll now. 


It should also be noted that in Alabama, 
which has been denying priority to claims 
on drafts when banks fail, the legislature 
enacted a new law this year which clearly 
establishes such priority, so for practical 
purposes Alabama should be added to the 
above list even though the uniform code was 
not adopted there. The Alabama bill lost 
in Tennessee. 

In a number of other states the practice 
of courts or bank receivers is to grant pri- 
ority, and the need of legislation is not so 


‘ 4 Delivery is to be made at the average acute. The remaining states which usually 
should long ago have gone into foreign con- rate of 833,333 bus. per month with provi- deny priority are California, Colorado, 
sumption. sions for the increase of the monthly quota Massachusetts, Mississippi, South Dakota, 


But to get back to our tobacco pools. As 
I have already said, these pools practiced 
holding the crop off the market—one, two, 
three or more years for parts of the crop. 
When a pool, or a Farm Board, holds back 
a crop to force the prices up, two things 
always happen: Consumption of our crop 
falls off. Production. of this crop, both in 
domestic and foreign countries, increases. 


For instance, note carefully what hap- 
pened to tobacco when the dark tobacco 
pool withheld the crop. Before the days of 
the pool, we were producing and selling at 
a profit some 300,000,000. to 375,000,000 
pounds of dark tobacco a year. Seventy-five 
per cent of .it’ went for export. It went to 
England, to France, to Italy, and elsewhere. 
Italy was buying: 48,000,000 pounds a year. 


if desired and for added 


after Nov. 15, 1931. 


Shipments are to be made from Atlantic 
or Gulf ports with preference to ships sail- 
ing under the flag of the United States of 
America for fifty per cent of the tonnage. 

This sale with those previously negotiated 
with the Chinese and Brazilian Govern- 
ments brings the total of wheat contracted 
for export by the Grain Stabilization Cor- 
poration, since July 1, 1931, to 47,500,000 
bus. and most of it cost the taxpayers $1.25 
a bushel. 


storage charges 


Tennessee and Texas. We want them lined 
up in two more years. 

The above refers only to state banks. Na- 
tional banks are governed by the rules of 
the comptroller of the currency, no matter 
where they are located, and those rules are 
against priority in most cases.—Millers Na- 
tional Federation. 


Danville, Ill—Cornstalks Products, a 
company making newsprint paper from corn- 
stalks, was up for auction the 21st of this 
month. 


Daily Closing Prices 


The daily closing prices for wheat, corn, oats, rye and barley for December delivery 
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New 1,500,000-bu. Storage 


Annex at Erie, Pa. 


The addition of 1,500,000 bus. of storage 
to the Pennsylvania Elevator at Irie, Pa., 
“is a recognition of the urgent demand for 
storage space for grain at all points of ac- 
cumulation or transfer. In competing for 
the rail haul the railroad companies are 
generous in their offer of service, and the 
possession of ample storage facilities backs 
up substantially the carrier’s bid for busi- 
nese: 

When erected in 1917 to replace a wooden 
house that burned the reinforced concrete 
working house and annex of the Erie & 
Western Transportation Co. promised ade- 
quate storage for a number of years, but 
under present conditions storage room pays 
for itself in afew years. 

The existing elevator was equipped with 
two marine towers each with a capacity to 
elevate 25,000 bus. per hour from the hold 
of a lake steamer. One of the towers is 
stationary, built of concrete on solid rock 
and the other is movable. The original re- 
inforced concrete storagé bins measured 237 
ft., 6 ins. by 69 ft.,-6 ins. over all, the bins 
being 94 ft. deep. Thirty of them are cylin- 
drical and the other 18 interstice and 22 
pocket bins. Their capacity was 1,250,000 
bus., making a total of 2,750,000 bus. 

Above the bins were two 40-inch rubber 
belt conveyors and one 40-inch reversible 
belt conveyer. Below the bins were four 
36-inch belt conveyors delivering to boots 


of the shipping legs in the middle of the 
house. Thus, in connecting up the old and 
the new storage it was necessary only to 
splice the cupola belts to make them long 
enough to extend over the new annex; and 
to raise the discharge end of the new belts 
in the basement to discharge upon the ex- 
isting belts in the old house. The shipping 
belts in the old house, therefore, can operate 
independently of the belts in the new part, 
the annex, however, contains two instead of 
four belts. 

An unusual feature of the existing eleva- 
tor is the 50-foot transfer table used to 
transfer incoming empty cars to either of 
two shipping tracks without swtiching. 


THE NEW ANNEX is built on a foun- 
dation composed of 107 open caissons sunk 
17 ft. to bed rock, many of them thru an 
old timber, rock-filled crib that hampered 
the progress of the work, which had begun 
about Noy. 1, yet by working day and night 
the basement walls and flat slab bin bottom 
were poured complete by Jan. 8, 1931. Field 
Work was resumed Mar. 1 and the structure 
was complete ready for grain by May 20. 

Gravel and cement for construction was 
unloaded’ from cars by. stiff leg derricks, 
sand was delivered to the job by trucks and 
placed in overhead bins by belt conveyors. 
Duplicate concrete mixing plants were pro- 
vided to insure continuous pouring of con- 
crete in the bin walls. The concrete work 


The 


Pennsylvania Railroad’s Reinforced Concrete Transfer and 


Storage 
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was so good that on completion it was found 
unnecessary to give exterior treatment to 
the surface of the bin walls. 

The new structure comprises 45 cylindrical 
bins 20 ft. in diameter arranged in three rows 
of 15 each, spaced 24 ft. center to center, 
14 small bins, on the sides and 2 on each end 
formed by the exterior circular bins, and a 
number of interstice bins. The basement 
floor is 13 ft., 4 ins. below the bin bottom 
and the height of the bins above the flat slab 
bottom is 94 ft. The basement has 12 ft., 
1 inch clear space and is well lighted thru 
windows, ventilation being improved by the 
flat slab design for the bin bottom slab. In 
the old house the basement is arched attrac- 
tively. 

The cupola is of reinforced concrete con- 
struction with 9 ft., 7 ins. from floor to ceil- 
ing. Its side walls are inclosed almost en- 
tirely with glass with ventilating sash. To 
offer the least resistance to the expansion 
of explosive gases the window glass is of 
single strength. 


Each bin has been ventilated separately 
thru the roof with a Robertson Ventilator 
installed on each stack, for the efficient re- 
moval of dust inside the bins caused by trip- 
ping grain from the receiving belt. Care 
has been taken thruout the work to elim- 
inate the dust explosion hazard and to pro- 
vide ample light and ventilation in the work- 
ing areas. 


Roller bearing idlers and bearings were 
used thruout. All chutes, gates and bin 
valves were supplied by Sprout, Waldron’ & 
Co. All motors were supplied by the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. The chain drives, fully 
inclosed:running in oil, were supplied by the 
Morse Chain Co. All belts in the new an- 


Elevator at 
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nex are U. S. Grain Elevator Belts.. One 
of the 36-inch belts is 200 ft., one 248 ft., 
and the two others are 703 ft. long. One 
of the 40-inch belts is 207 ft., one 465 ft., 
and the other two are 739 ft. long. The plant 
is operated by the Western Stevedoring Co. 
The construction work was performed under 
the direction of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
W. D. Wiggins, Chief Engineer, and A. P. 


Weymouth, Asst. Engineer, by the Rust 
Engineering Co. C. G. Thornburgh, man- 
ager, Industrial Engineering Department, 


and J. R. Hewitt, Construction Manager. 
The first concrete unit was erected by the 
Folwell-Ahlskog Co., in 1917. 


Demands Retirement of Farm Board 


The Western Grain Men’s Ass’n, com- 
posed of about 125 grain men of western 
Minnesota and eastern South Dakota, EON GY 
meeting held at Hanley Falls, Minn., Tues- 
day evening, Sept. 8, adopted a resolution 
demanding the repeal of the Agricultural 
Marketing Act and the complete retirement 
of the Federal Farm Board. The resolution 
reads as follows: 

WHEREAS, the Agricultural Marketing 
Act which was enacted by Congress in March, 
1929, for the avowed purpose of giving relief 
to depressed agriculture has proved a dis- 
tressing failure, 

WE THE undersigned citizens of.......... 
hereby protest against the appropriation of 
any more money by Congress for the re- 
volving fund of the Federal Farm Board or 
for the expenses of the Farm Board, and we 
petition Congress to make every endeavor to 
obtain the prompt repeal of the Agricultural 
Marketing Act and the complete retirement 
of the Federal Farm Board from all of its 
merchandising activities in the so-called 
marketing of agricultural products. The pil- 
ing up of surplus stocks of wheat and cotton 
has depressed our markets beyond endurance. 

It was voted that a copy of the resolution 
be sent to each member for the signatures of 
farmers and business men of their com- 


munities. 


To Draft County Agents as Organizers 


At the call of Edward A. O’Neal, pres. of 
the American Farm Buro Federation, a 2- 
day meeting of the heads of the county 
agent organizations in the different states 
was held at Chicago, with a view to per- 
suading the state officials to instruct their 
subordinates in the various counties to tell 
the farmers to join the Federation. 

One state official from Arkansas demurred, 
declaring that there were in one county four 
strawberry shipping organizations, and if 
the county agent presumed to tell the farm- 
ers which one of the organizations to join 
he would immediately lose his job, as the 
other three would object. 

Those present favored organization, adopt- 
ing the following resolution: 


To assure the most effective organization, 
we feel that it is necessary that there be 
an adequate extension service, including 
agricultural extension agent, agricultural 
home economics and boys and girls club 
agents employed in each county. 


The services of these extension agents 
shall be free to every farm family of the 
county; however, in the interest of efficient 
effort, he shall use his influence to organize 
farm people in educational project groups 
and shall encourage in every proper way 
the adherence of farmers to co-operative 
ass’ns and to the existing general farm or- 
ganizations. 

Farmers of independent spirit will not 


stand for herding by these tax paid agitators. 


Taxes in the year 1913 required the con- 
. tribution of $1.00 out of every $15.50 of the 
total national income. Now the burden has 
risen to the basis of $1.00 for taxes from 
every $9.00 of national income. This in- 
crease is caused by the continuously mount- 
ing expenditures of state and local govern- 
ments.—Silas H. Strawn, president 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 


Federal Government Being Asked to 
Accept Second Mortgages on Loans 


The governors of South Dakota, North 
Dakota, and Montana are gathering protests 
against the demands of the federal govern- 
ment in making loans to destitute feeders in 
dry areas for carrying livestock. 

Under the regulations such loans may 
only be made on a first mortgage. Most of 
the needy farmers in these states, the gov- 
ernors contend, are unable to supply such 
security, and will be unable to continue 
holding and feeding their livestock unless 
they are permitted to give second mortgages. 


Farmer and Dealer Trading on 
Official Grading 


The town of Colfax, Wash., is a rela- 
tively small community in the heart of a 
large wheat producing area. An unusual 
feature in connection with the establishment 
about. July 1, this year, of a licensed insp2c- 
tor in Colfax, is that the inspector grades 
nothing but samples submitted to him by 
interested parties. They represent ordinarily 
lots of wheat being offered for sale by indi- 
vidual farmers. No cars or other lots are 
ever officially sampled by the Colfax inspec- 
tor. Nothing but “sample inspection certifi- 
cates” are issued. 

Eight copies of each certificate are issued 
for each inspection. These are distributed 
to the seven or eight buyers located in Col- 
fax and are duly filed by each buyer for 
future reference so that when a farmer offers 
to sell his wheat the file is referred to and 
the purchase price is made on the basis of 
the grade shown on the sample certificate. 
Prior to the present year a somewhat simi- 
lar service without the issuance of formal 
certificates was performed by a person who 
was not a licensee under the Grain Stand- 
ards Act. By a ruling of this Department 
the service was changed so as to be per- 
formed only by a licensed inspector. 


Stabilization operations have been a mis- 
take, said Wm. Schilling, a member of the 
Farm Board in a public address. 
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Well Built Elevator at Pierceville, 
Kan. 


Grain elevator operators in Kansas and 
the Southwest like to have large storage in 
the dump pit, to provide which the pits have 
to be made 16 to 30 feet deep. This may 
seem to be expensive storage, but the trade 
demands it. 

The absence of water in the ground per-. 
mits this in most places, as it is dry the 
year round. The deep bins and dump pit are 
hoppered with. slopes to conform to the fall 
required and the surface of such bottoms 
are covered with cement. Needless to say, 
if such plans were followed in Iowa the 
deep parts would be nearly filled with 
water. If not, it would be so damp the 
grain would grow if left in storage for a 
short time. 

At Pierceville, Kan., located on the Santa 
Fe Railroad and near the Arkansas River, 
the ground is underlaid with water to a 
depth of about 12 feet. For protection from 
water a reinforced concrete waterproof pit 
was built in erecting the new elevator of 
the Garden City Co-operative Exchange, 
which is shown in the engravings herewith. 

The elevator is 30x24 ft., and cribbed 30 
ft. to the plate, and has 8 bins. Adjoining 
is the warehouse, 18x40, with the office in 
one end. Over the team shed are bins. 
Over the warehouse are grain and feed bins 
to serve a feed grinder. Four storage bins 
for coal, 16x56 ft. complete the storage 
facilities. 

The elevator leg is equipped with 12x6 
Superior D. P. Cups on 13-inch, 5-ply belt, 
every 12 inches. A 12-in. No. 2 Gerber dis- 
tributes the grain from the head, the grain 
for cars passing thru an 8-in. spout of well 
casing. Power for the leg is supplied by a 
10-h.p. electric motor driving direct to the 
head and equipped with backstop. 


Incoming grain is weighed on a 10-ton 
truck scale on a 16x8 platform, and is 
dumped by a truck lift placed in the dump 
floor and operated by compressor with 2-h.p. 
motor. Grain is weighed out thru a 10-bu. 
Richardson Automatic Scale placed in the 
cupola. Cars for loading are placed with 


Elevator and Feed Mill of Garden City Co-operative Exchange at Pierceville Kan 


Ce 


‘the aid of a pneumatic car puller. 
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lift gives access to the cupola. 


The approach and exit for the team shed 
are built of concrete, displacing all wood that 
In the driveway is a wagon 


would rot. 
loading spout. 


The entire plant presents a very attractive 
appearance, due to the symmetry of the de- 
The cas- 
ings are made flush with frames to prevent 
leaks and give smooth and finished work. 
The cupola walls are of shiplap covered with 
The cornice is made proof 
against nesting of birds with the consequent 


sign and the care in workmanship. 


galvanized iron. 


fire hazard. 


The elevator was designed and erected by 
the Younglove Engineering Co., which had 
erected another elevator for the same own- 
ers a year earlier at the next station on the 


Santa Fe at Garden City, Kan. 


The stalk of corn that bears the ear fur- 
nishes at least 50% of the inherited charac- 
teristics possessed by the seed. Selection of 
seed corn early, before the general harvest 
permits the ears to become mixed is good 
corn production practice. 
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End Sectional Elevation Garden City Co- 
operative Elevator at Pierceville, Kan. 
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Sectional Elevations of Garden City Coopera- 


tive Blevator at Pierceville, Kan. 
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Indiana Hay Dealers Indicate Farmers 
Not Reconciled to Low Prices 
for Hay 


Speaking before the regular meeting of 
the Northeastern Indiana Hay Dealers 
Ass'n, meeting in the Indiana Hotel, Fort 
Wayne, Aug. 28, Pres. W. L. Walton, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., of the National Hay Ass’n, the 
local’s honored guest, indicated that farmers 
with hay to sell had not yet become recon- 
ciled to present price levels, and it was 
of more than ordinary importance to the 
hay dealer to buy at prices that will permit 
profit on sales. Dealers sometimes become 
careless in the face of low prices and pay 
more for hay than they can get from its sale. 
Such purchases do both the individual and 
the trade a great deal of harm because they 
encourage unethical standards among com- 
petitors and have a demoralizing effect. 


Sec’y Fred K. Sale, Indianapolis, told 
about the efforts of Traffic Manager J. C. 
Suttie, Omaha, in opposing the proposed 
15% increase in hay and straw freight rates. 


Keep an Eye Open for Mortgaged 
Wheat 


Mills which buy wagon or truck wheat 
from growers are finding an unusually large 
percentage of wheat covered by chattel 
mortgage this year. This is true, not only 
in regions like the Dakotas and Kansas 
where this situation is found nearly every 
year, but this year there is a lot of mort- 
gaged wheat in Ohio, New York, Michigan 
and elsewhere, where this practice has not 
formerly been common. 

State laws on this subject vary somewhat, 
but in general a chattel mortgage, properly 
recorded, makes any purchaser liable who 
does not take the mortgage into account in 
making settlement. The claim of innocent 
purchaser seldom avails. It is a case of the 
buyer acting at his own risk. A good many 
millers now feel obliged to keep up-to-date 
lists of recorded chattel mortgages on hand 
not only for their own county but for neigh- 
boring counties as well. 

In some states liens filed by landlords 
for rent due or soon to be due have about 
the same status as a crop mortgage.— 
Millers National federation. 


The Federal Trade Commission has com- 
pleted its inquiry into the propaganda of the 
grain trade against the Federal Farm Board 
and will report 10 yrs. hence. 
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Is Farm Board Pressed for Funds? 


The North Pacific Grain Growers can 
not understand the delay by the Federal 
Farm Board in paying over money to make 
good losses in advances made on wheat on 
the strength of a telegram from the Board, 
Oct. 1, 1930, that the Board would back 
the North Pacific Growers. 

Loans for facilities amounting to $140,- 
000 also were made by the North Pacific to 
local co-operatives, but the North Pacific 
has waited 15 months in vain for reim- 
bursement. The North Pacific threatens to 
go to Congress for the money. To com- 
plete their disgust with the Farm Board 
the Farm Board turned down the Walla 
Walla surplus control plan that had been 
endorsed by the North Pacific by a vote of 
TOs 

If any grower is delighted or even satis- 
fied with the bungling practices of the Farm 
Board he has kept it to himself. 


Michigan Bean Jobbers Meet 


The annual convention of the Michigan 
Bean Jobbers Ass’n was held Sept. 2 and 3 
at Lansing, with over 200 present. 

JOHN McALLESTER, Bancroft, spoke 
on chattel mortgages and truckers, caution- 
ing against buying beans so covered, and 
urging a fair price for hauling by truck. 

VERNON J. BROWN, representative 
from Ingham County, declared county govy- 
ernment to be the most inefficient in the 
country, and favored revision of present 
taxing systems. 

MR. BROMLEY of the Michigan Cen- 
tral Railroad Co., after showing what the 
railroads were doing, obtained a pledge of 
co-operation from the convention. 

The members voted to repeal the by-law 
prohibiting the selling of new beans before 
Septeamls 

Authority was given the board of direc- 
tors to reduce the picking charges from 7 
cents to a lower figure at their discretion. 

“Scoop-shoveling” was more explicitly de- 
fined. 

Officers elected were: pres., C. H. Runci- 
man, Lowell; vice pres., Herman Heume, 
Bayport; and sec’y, Asa Walcott, Saginaw. 
Affiliated assn’s certified as directors Minor 
Walton from Western Michigan, Arthur 


Jarred from Capital: Ass’n; Thomas Hyslip 
from the Owosso Ass’n. 

The banquet was presided over by Rob- 
ert Ryon, and was enlivened by an enter- 
tainment including a boxing exhibition. 


FLOOR PLAN 
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Bin Plan, Floor Plan and Wlevations of Garden 
City Cooperative Elevator at 


Pierceville, Kan, 
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Plague of Politics 


(Continued from page 325.) 
expenditures have raced with National ex- 
travagaice. The National Industrial Con- 
ference Board calculated that the aggregate 
cost of Government in this country by 1928 
had reached the amazing total of $12,609,- 
000,000 annually. We know they have in- 
creased since. The rise since 1913 has been 
calculated at 300% ahd it is calculated that 
the cost of Government works out at about 
$560 for each family each year. Between 
1901 and 1928—some 402 new commissions 
ot one kind or another were created. and 
it is tragic that so much is sheer waste. 
Why should we spend two hundred or two 
hundred and fifty million dollars on our 
National Department of Agriculture for 
work which we all believe to be construc- 
tive:—if the net result is to be to increase 
production, and thus cheapen costs,—spend- 
ing of other hundreds of millions, attempt- 
ing the impossible feat of controlling the 
surpluses, result. Shall we for this be con- 
tent with only the suggestion that acre- 
age, consequently production should be re- 
duced. We spend a lot of money and we 
gec nowhere. The individual American 
farmer refuses to believe that the way to 
make money raising grain is to raise less 
grain and we know the Department of Agri- 
culture does not» think so. And if crops 
could be reduced so sharply would not rail- 
road bankruptcy, industrial despair, unem- 
ployment and black panic in all commercial 
affairs follow quickly? And should we 
throw aside as valueless the enormously 
superior intelligence of the American farmer 
who has always led the world in his per 
man accomplishments? No, my friends, the 
path to prosperity for the farmer and for 
all of American business lies in co-opera- 
tion each with the other in reducing wastes 
starting at Washington and ending at home 
at our firesides. I say starting at Wash- 
ing advisedly, for aside from the riot of 
political fallacy in financial affairs; we are 
likewise threatened with more of this pater- 
nalistic sovietizing thru parlor pink social 
legislation. 

Social Legislation. — We may ultimately 
see Uncle Sam, in the person of a duly ap- 
pointed agent of a new bureau, step to the 
bedside of the suffering mother as_ she 
brings her son into the world. Another 
agent will supervise his care in infancy, his 
food, his training. Another will chart and 
measure him and select for him a _ school, 
directed along the lines of uniformity of 
curriculum by another agent of national 
education. He will be transported to school 
by a publicly owned bus and there his 
teeth will be examined by another agent 
and will be entertained by movies super- 
vised by still another agent. He will grow 
into adolescence with his games policed by 
other agents, his fishing and swimming in- 
terfered with by other agents. He will also 
go to college and encounter other agents of 
uniformity in schedule, classes and credits. 
He will graduate with a completely stand- 
ardized education, carefuly chosen for him 
by other agents and will no doubt have 
learned that individuality is error and wil) 
find it agreeable as well as possible to at- 
tach himself as an appendage of some other 
bureau and become an agent himself. But 
he is not thru yet. He will meet a young 
lady. the right girl, who charms him and 
youth may call to youth, but, halt! another 
agent, this time of the medical persuasion 
may interfere with questions duly charted 
and to be reported to another’ superior 
agent who may in due time permit a wed- 
ding. And if the young man is lucky the 
cycle will start all over again. This pic- 
ture is not so overdrawn as you may think. 
When will the perversion of Government 
end? I think the beginning of the end will 
be on the day when some hard-headed, 
common-sense sort of an individual will 
appear before some august body of Con- 


gressional investigators at Washington and 
will face possible imprisonment for his re- 
fusal to be browbeaten. He will tell them 


bluntly what the citizens think of this 
stvlish sovietism that is being fed into our 
veins as a people, how utterly disgusted we 
all are with this undermining of our lib- 
erties and this waste of our resources, 

Recently The New York Sun asked the 
question: 

“What will end this ever-increasing raid 
on the pockets of Americans?” 

And it answered thus: 

“Find out who will end Bureaucracy and 
Paternalism and you will have the answer. 
It may be some one man. It may be the 
lawful rising of an exasperated nation.” 


Argentina’s probable wheat acreage is of- 
ficially estimated as 17,050,000, about 80 per 
cent of the area sown a year ago. 


Ten Months’ Limit on Bonded Cereals 


Replying to the collector of customers at 
New Orleans the Commissioner of Customs 
at Washington gave a ruling Sept. 16 that 
rice in sacks could not remain in a bonded 
warehouse longer than 10 months, under 
section 557 ,of the tariff act of 19300) He 
said: 

The restrictive provision provides that the 
total period of time for which imported 
grain may remain in bonded warehouse shall 
not exceed 10 months from the date of im- 
portation. There is no expressed qualifica- 
tion in section 557 as to the type of grain 
contemplated by the restriction, nor to the 
kind of bonded warehouse in which grain 
shall be stored to bring it within the said 
restriction. 

The Bureau has, therefore, concluded, 
after careful consideration, that neither rice 
nor any other cereal grain, whether kept in 
sacks, bins, or other containers, may be 
permitted to remain in bonded warehouse 
for a period in excess of 10 months from the 
date of importation. 


Scabby Barley 


The Department’s preliminary barley scab 
survey this year was conducted by A. L. 
Smith, of Wisconsin University, between 
June 29 and July 16. Mr. Smith covered 
3,800 miles, making observations in about 
200 barley fields in Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota 
and Wisconsin. He reports a marked local- 
ization of scab areas this year with no gen- 
eral epidemic occurring, the points of heavi- 
est scah infection being in adjoining terri- 
tories of these states. 

Very few cars of barley arriving at ter- 
minal markets have graded scabby. Those 
which have, and which have come to our 
attention, were characterized by a distinct 
scabby or so-called “dank” odor and the 
presence of kernels having a pink or black 
mould indicative of their scab infection. 

As a result of Mr. Smith’s survey and 
samples received, we do not anticipate many 
cars of scabby barley arriving at terminal 
markets this year—O. F. Phillips, Federal 
Grain Supervision, Chicago, IIl. 


Unbalanced Markets 


“The best thing the grain market could 
have in times of depression is a big short in- 
terest,’ Dr. S. S. Huebner, professor of in- 
surance at the University of Pennsylvania 
and an authority on futures markets and 
hedging, says in an article in the current 
issue of Barron’s. 

Concerning the large supplies of wheat 
held by the Grain Stabilization Corporation, 
Dr. Huebner declared: “The trouble is due 
to the accumulation of large stocks at prices 
clearly out of line with the world price 
elsewhere. Support given by the govern- 
ment to prices thwarted the economic func- 
tion of speculation. 

“The economic function of speculation is 
so to regulate consumption as to make each 
year’s crop just last, leaving a comparatively 
small balance overhanging the coming crop. 
The Farm Board's action tended to interfere 
with this function. Consumption was slowed 
because of the higher price, and the incentive 
to production was increased, with result that 
we now have a very large balance of the old 
crop, reported at somewhere around 200,000,- 
000 bus. of wheat, overhanging the new 
crop. 


Nine co-operative ass'ns in the 12 north- 
eastern states, with a total membership of 
5,936 farmers, marketed grain valued at 
$322,313 in 1929, according to a report re- 
leased Sept. 17 by the Farm Board. Grain 
formed the principal business of four of 
these ass’ns. Co-operative sales of grain 
in New York were confined to small quan- 
tities of buckwheat and miscellaneous grains. 


Cipher Codes 


Universal Grain Code: Most complete, up- 
to-date grain code published. Effects a. 
greater reduction in tolls than any other 
domestic code. 150 pages, 4%x7 inches. 
Price, leather bound, $3.00; paper, $1.50. 

Rohinson Telegraph Cipher Code: With 
all supplements, for domestic grain business. 
Leather bound, $2.50; cloth, $2.00. 

Millers Telegraphic Cipher: (1917) For 
the milling and flour trades. 77 pages, 3%x6 
inches. Cloth bound. Price $2.00. 

Cross Telegraphic Cipher Code: 9th edition 
revised for provision and grain trades. 145 
pages, 444x5% inches. Cloth bound. $3.50. 

A. B. C. Improved Fifth Edition Code, 
with Sup.: Reduces cable tolls 50% thru use 
of five-letter words, any two of which may 
be sent as one. In English. Price, $20.00. 

Bentley’s Complete Phrase Code: Con- 
tains nearly 1,000 million combinations, any 
two of which can be sent as one word. Thru 
its use a saving of 50% can be effected in 
cablegrams. 213 pages. Appendix of 60 
pages contains decimal moneys and list of 
bankers. Private supplement of 68 pages; 
Ciphers arranged in Terminational Order, 
40 pages, contains decimal moneys and list of 
bankers. 8%x10% inches. Leather back 
and corners. $10.00. 

Baltimore Export Cable Code: MHinrich’s 
fourth edition, completed especially for ex- 
port grain trade. 152 pages, 6%x9 inches, 
bound in leather. Price $15.00. 

Riverside Flour Code, Improved (5 letter 
revision): Sixth edition. For use in domestic 
and export trade. Size 6x7 inches, 304 
pages. Bound in flexible leather, $12.50. 

Calpack Code (1923) is designed to suc- 
ceed and replace the codes published by the 
J. K. Armsby Co., and the California Fruit 
Canners’ Ass'n in the fruit and vegetable 
packing industry. Size 6%x8%4 inches. 850 
pages, bound in keratol. Price $10.00. 

All prices are f. o. b. Chicago. 
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Grain Contracts 
with Farmers 


Form 10 D. C. is recognized as the 
best for contracting grain and seed 
from farmers, and is in extensive use 
by grain dealers. Do not take chances 
with verbal contracts. They lead to 
misunderstandings, differences and dis- 
putes, as well as loss of profits and cus- 
tomers. Contract certifies that farmer: 

“has sold bushels of 
cents per bushel, to grade No 
delivered at on or before 
also certifies that, “if inferior grain is deliv- 
ered, the market difference at which such grain 
is selling on day of delivery shall be deducted. 
Any extension of time at buyer’s option.” 

Originals are printed on bond paper, 
machine perforated so they may be 
easily removed; duplicates are of man- 
ila. All have spaces ruled on the back 
for recording each load delivered on 
the contract. Check bound, size 514x814 
inches, 100 sets numbered in duplicate 
and supplied with 4 sheets of carbon 
paper. Order Form 10 DC Improved. 
Price, $1.15, f. 0. b. Chicago. Wt., 1 Ib. 


Triplicating book is same as 10 DC 
and contains 100 additional copies of 
the contract printed on strong tissue 
and 4 sheets of dual faced carbon. Or- 
der Form 10 TC. Price $1.40, f. 0. b. 
Chicago. Weight, 21 ozs. 
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ARIZONA 


Yuma, Ariz. — We expect to 
molasses sweet feed mill here 
future.—B. F. Sanguinetti. 


ARKANSAS 


Valley Springs, Ark.—The local fiour mill 
has been-overhauled and put into operation 
after an idleness of about 12 years. 


install a 
in the near 


Pine Bluff, Ark.—The Whyte Feed Mills are 


installing a 1,000-barrel per day flour mill, 
which will be ready for operation by Oct. 1. 
The machinery is being installed. 


Atkins, Ark.—County Agent W. R. Daniel 
is reported in the daily press as saying that 
if as much as 2,000 acres of wheat is planted 
in this immediate vicinity, a roller mill that 
has not been used for several years will be 
again put in operation here. 


Stuttgart, Ark.—Stuttgart Rice Growers 
Elvtr. Co., incorporated; G. E. Hammans, 
pres., and John Voss, sec’y; to engage in the 


production, milling and _ storing of rice. 
Ground was broken on Aug. 31 for a 140,000- 
bu. rice elevator to be erected by this com- 
pany and the Arkansas division of the Amer- 
ican Rice Growers Co-op. Ass'n, assisted by 
the Federal Farm Board. 


CALIFORNIA 


Corcoran, Cal.—E. B. Cutter, head of the 
Cutter Grain & Milling Co., died on Aug. 31. 
He had been in the grain business 50 years. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—Ed B. Regan, former 
manager of the local office of the San Fran- 
cisco Milling Co., has opened offices under 
his own name in the I. W. Hellman Bldg. 


Fontana, Cal.—H. H. Lerner, of the River- 
side Grain & Milling Co., has under construc- 
tion a new mill here, which will be operated 
as Lerner’s Fontana Grain & Milling Co. 


Merced, Cal.—I am no longer connected 
with the Farmers Warehouse Co. at Merced. 
I am not engaged in the grain or feed busi- 
ness at this time.—R. A. Yost (San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.) 

Sacramento, Cal.New members of the 
California Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers Ass'n, 
jcining last month, are as follows: Ed B. 
Regan, Los Angeles; Stewart Egg Exchange, 
Arcadia, and the Western Feed & Supply Co., 
Tulare. 


The California Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers 
Ass’n is not easily discouraged; altho a meas- 
ure to levy a $50 annual tax on portable feed 
mills and other traveling peddlers has been 
tabled by the state legislature, the ass’n will 
ecntinue in its efforts to have the bill passed 
until it is successful. 


CANADA 


Calgary, Alta.—Members of the Alberta 
Wheat Pool registered their opposition to a 
100% compulsory pool on Sept. 10. 

Winnipeg, Man.—D. Campbell MacLachlan, 
formerly general manager of the Western 
Grain Co., Ltd., has been succeeded by A. 
Cumberland Reid, former assistant general 
manager. Mr. MacLachlan has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Toronto. 

Toronto, Ont.—Premier Bracken, of Mani- 
toba, has named Norman P. Lambert, acting 
general manager of the Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., as the representative of the prov- 
Incial government on the board of the Mani- 
toba Pool Elvtrs., Ltd., and Mr. Lambert has 
resigned from the Maple Leaf Co. and gone 
to Winnipeg to take up his new duties, being 
succeeded by D. Campbell MacLachlan, 
former general manager of the Western 
Grain Co., Ltd., at Winnipeg. 


Vancouver, B. C.—Earl, Stodiart & Watt, 
big grain firm of New York an@ London, will 
close their Vancouver offices the last of Sep- 
tember, it is reported. 


Winnipeg, Man.—Memberships in the Win- 
nipeg Grain Exchange have been taken by 
the three provincial pools, and the Canadian 
Wheat Pool has been registered for mem- 
bership under the name of John I. McFar- 
Janda. 


Ashville, Man.—Ross Green, 
the British American Elvtr. Co., was robbed 
ot $500, on Sept. 14. Because Mr. Green ob- 
jected to being robbed, the bandit fired three 
shots from a revolver, wounding his victim 
in the legs. 


manager of 


Vancouver, B. C.—I have no knowledge 
that any addition to grain storage at No. 2 
Elvtr. is contemplated.—W. D. Harvie, sec’y, 
Vancouver Harbor Commissioners. [Accord- 
ing to a recent daily press report, an addi- 
tion of 1,400,000 bus. has been planned for 
this elevator.] 


Owen Sound, Ont.—Joseph Morneau fell 90 
feet to the floor of one of the bins of the 
Great Lakes Plvtr. Co.’s elevator, on Sept. 
2, and was killed. He had been cleaning the 
bin and had been hoisted to the top when he 
fell, probably due to a fainting spell, it is 
believed. 

Vancouver, B. C.—O. Z. Buchanan, who has 
been with the pool from its beginnings in 
1923, has been appointed western sales man- 
ager of the Alberta Wheat Pool with head- 
quarters in this city. James Gibson, who 
came here about two years ago to have 
charge of the local office at the time Mr. 
Buchanan was transferred to the prairies, 
has gone to Winnipeg, where he will assist 
the new eastern sales manager, W. C. 
Follett. 

Winnipeg, Man.—At the annual meeting of 
the Lake Shippers Clearance Ass’n, held in 
the Board Room of the Grain Exchange 


Sept. 17, the following officers were elected: 
H. T. Swart, vice-pres.; S. T. Smith, sec’y; 
Cc. C. Fields, treas.; J. A. Speers, general 


manager for Fort William; E. G. Beamish, 
manager for Winnipeg. F. J. Anderson, J. A. 
Richardson, L. H. Wolvin and W. C. Folliott 


were named directors. During the period 
from Aug. 1, 1930, and July 31, 1931, the as- 
sociation handled 241,406,149 bus. of grain, 


compared with 177,781,065 during the previ- 
ous 12-month period. 

Churchill, Man.—Six men of the weighing 
staff of the Board “of Grain Commissioners, 
including Chief Weighmaster S. M. Capon, 
came to this point from Fort William, early 
this month, to supervise the unloading of 
the cars and the loading of the two boats in 
the test shipments of grain from the mam- 
moth Government elevator. It is reported 
that officials expressed the belief that more 
than 2,000,000 bus. of grain from the Cana- 
dian West will be stored in the new elevator 
this autumn and winter to relieve elevator 


facilities at the Lakehead and to prepare for : 


shipments of grain over the bay route next 


spring. On Sépt. 15 the elevator loaded its 
first grain. The test went off with clock- 


like precision. Grain cars were emptied in 


less than eight minutes apiece, and wheat 
poured into a shiphold from each of four 
loading spouts at the rate of 250 bus. a 


minute. The elevator is said to be one of 
the fastest of the world’s ocean grain ter- 
minals, having a receiving capacity of 80,000 
bus. per hour and a similar shipping max- 
imum, it being possible to carry on both 


operations at the same time. On the morn- 
ing ‘of Sept. 18 the steamer “Rarnworth” 


moved out of Hudson Bay carrying the ini- 
tial shipment of wheat, 277,000 bus., from the 
Churchill elevator for an overseas port, the 
balance of the shipment to be taken by the 
“Warkworth.” 


Winnipeg, Man.—Charles E. 
pres. and general manager of 
Consolidated Grain Co., Ltd., 
pres. of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, at 
the annual meeting Sept. 9, succeeding A. P. 
White. Henry Gauer, of James Richardson 
& Sons, Ltd., and Harry E. Sellers, pres. of 
the Federal Grain Co., Ltd., were elected vice- 
presidents by acclamation. Seats on the 


Hayles, vice- 
the Canadian 
was elected 


council were won by the following: F. J. 
Anderson, N. J. Breen, W. J. Dowler, R. T. 
Hyans, .C. Ce Melds, Sohm “We, Elotn edema. 
Kennedy, R. W. Milner, W. A. Murphy, J. R. 


Murray, R. C. Reece, and M. A. Smith, 


Ft. William, Ont.—David Henry kK. Sellers, 
known to his friends as “Harry,” pioneer 
grain elevator operator of Canada, died at 
his home in this city on Sept. 4, after a long 
illness. His father, M. Sellers, came to this 
city in 1884 as superintendent of the Cana- 
dian Pacific elevator system at the head of 
the lakes, and the following year Harry 
Sellers came to assist his father. When the 
Canadian National Elvtr. in Port Arthur was 
built by the MacKenzie and Mann interests, 
Harry Sellers was selected as its first man- 
ager, and continued in charge of this house 
when it was taken over by the British- 
American Elvtr. Co., later the Port Arthur 
Elvtr. Co. In 1916 he and his brother, the 
late Albert Sellers, formed the Northwest- 
ern Elvtr. Co. and the present large eleva- 
tor was opened for business the following 
year, his son, H. E. Sellers, of Winnipeg, 
being pres., and Harry Sellers managing di- 
rector in Ft. William. When the Northland 
Elvtr. Co. was formed in 1922 to take over the 
Canadian Pacific Hlvtr. ‘‘D,’ Mr. Sellers be- 
came a director and local manager, and fol- 
lowing the death of J. P. Jones, he also as- 
sumed the management of the Consolidated 
Elvtr. In 1929 when the Northwestern, the 
Consolidated and the Stewart terminal ele- 
vators were merged under the name of the 
Federal Grain Co., Harry Sellers became a 
director and the local manager, which posi- 
tion he held at the time of his death. His 
upright character as a citizen and his ener- 
getic work for the good of the community 
in which he lived will make his name long 
remembered. He is survived by his widow, 
three sons and four daughters, two sons hav- 
ing died years ago. One of his sons, H. E. 
Sellers, of Winnipeg, is prominently identi- 
fied with the grain and elevator business. 


ILLINOIS 


Shannon, Ill.—E. Culbert & Son have pur- 
chased the Erdmeier Feed Mill. 

Sheldon, Ill.—A petition has been filed to 
have the Bishopp Cereal Co. adjudicated a 
bankrupt. 

Lexington, Il1].—The recent fire loss at J. J. 
Kemp's elevator and feed mill was estimated 
at $15,000. 

Buda, Ill.—Fire, thot to have been due to 
tramps, destroyed the feed mill and machin- 
ery at Studley’s brick yard, Aug. 31; the mill 
was not in use; no insurance was carried. 

Whitaker (Peotone p. o.), Ill—H. J. Kah- 
ney has sufficiently recovered from his re- 
eent severe illness to be back on the job as 
manager of the Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s ele- 
vator. 
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Windsor, tll.—A company is reported to 
have been organized for the co-operative 
buying of grain, by farmer members of the 
Shelby Farm Buro. Plant location has not 
yet been announced. 


Wenona, Ill.—Grain men of the Streator 
territory will meet at the Stanton Hotel, 
Wenona, Thursday, Sept. 24, at 7 p. m. After 
partaking of dinner, they will hold their 
usual business meeting. 


Graymont, Ill.—The Graymont Co-op. Ass’n, 
which operates an elevator at this point, has 
purchased the Rogers Grain Co.’s elevator, 
built 33 years ago and which has not been 
used for the past three years, and will raze 
VB 


Keensburg, Ill.—French Bros. are making 


some improvements at their elevator, in- 
cluding installation of a large motor for 
elevating grain and also a hammer mill. 


Before spring a feed mixer will be installed 
to manufacture a brand of mash feed for 
stock and poultry. 


Beardstown, I11.—Schultz, Baujan & Co. 
have awarded the contract and construction 
has started on an additional grain storage 
capacity of 25,000 bus. The company has 
ifour elevators at this point, having a total 
«ccapacity of 450,000 bus. and its mill has a 
capacity of 1,600 barrels. 


Champaign, Ill—A meeting and school of 
‘instruction in soy bean grading was held in 
this city on Sept. 5, to which all elevator 
‘managers in Vermillion County were invited. 
J. E, Barr, of the U. S. Dept. of Ag., who is 
im charge of the licensing of federal soy 
bean inspection, was the principal speaker. 


Hanna City, Ill.—It is reported that the 
Hanna City Farmers Elvtr. Co. plans to re- 
build the elevator destroyed by fire on Aug. 
30. The only part of the plant left stand- 
ing is the concrete walls of the elevator. 
The fire started in the office, cause unknown. 
The buildings were fairly well covered by 
insurance. 


Waynesville, Ill1—All elevators at Way- 
nesville (two, and one elevator corn crib) 
are owned by the Waynesville Grain Co.; 
H. A. Stotler, pres., and Verne W. Burtis, 
sec’y-mgr.—Waynesville Grain Co., by Verne 
W. Burtis. [It was reported by the daily 
press in August that a Dr. Wm. Marvel had 
kot a Waynesville elevator.] 


Osman, Ill.—The grain elevator at this 
point formerly owned for years by G. A. 
Delong, of Foosland, but of late years the 
property of C. B. Kirk, of Mansfield, burned 
about 1:30 a. m., Sept. 16. It was believed 
to have been struck by lightning and to 
have smouldered for several hours. The ele- 
vator was a landmark, having been’ built 
more than 50 years ago. 


Anchor, Ill.—The Anchor Grain Co., which 
was incorporated last April and is affiliated 
with the Farmers National Grain Corp., on 
Sept. 1 took over the grain handling facil- 
ities at this point previously owned and op- 
erated by the Anchor Farmers Elvtr. Co., 
which had been managed for 80 years by 
John Nafziger. The new company is man- 
aged by Douglas Kinzer. 


Stockland, Ill.—F. M. Chancellor, manager 
of the Stockland Farmers Grain & Lbr. Co., 
_retired from the business effective Sept. 12. 
For 20 years Mr. Chancellor was a member 
of the firm of Lockhart & Chancellor, en- 
gaged in the grain business here, and five 
years ago became manager of the newly 
organized Stockland Farmers Grain & lLbr. 
Co. Joseph Sever has been appointed man- 
ager to succeed him. 


Chatsworth, Ill.—The regular meeting of 
the grain trade of the Chatsworth territory 
was held in this city at the Chatsworth 
Hotel, Tuesday evening, Sept..22, at 7 o’clock, 
at which hour dinner was served, followed 
by the business meeting. 


Cornell, Ill.—R. A. Meils has completed his 
feed mill, mentioned in the July 22 Journals 
as soon to be under construction, and started 
operations Sept. 4. The mill, which is oper- 
ated under the name of the Cornell Milling 
Co., is equipped with the latest milling ma- 
chinery power for which is furnished by 
four electric motors. 


CHICAGO NOTES 


The Great Lakes Feedstuff Co. has gone 
out of business. 


The rate of interest for advances on Bs/L 
during September has been set at 5% per 
annum, 


The cereal package mill of General Mills, 
Inec., at South Chicago, is to have its capac- 
ity enlarged materially, plans for which have 
been completed. 


Frank KE. Chamberlin, vessel agent, and 
member of the Board of Trade, was sadly 
bereaved Sept. 14 by the death of his wife 
following an emergency operation for appen- 
dicitis while on a visit to Detroit. 

Members recently elected to the Board of 
Trade include the following: Harold W. 
Davis, of New York; James C. Wilding, of 
England; Ralph E. Hasenwinkle, pres. of 
Hasenwinkle-Scholer Co. of Bloomington, 
Ill. 


Robert E. McCarthy, sec’y of E. W. Bailey 
& Co., one of the oldest cash grain and pro- 
visions brokerage houses in the trade, com- 
pleted his 51st year on the Board of Trade 
this month. He started working for Bailey, 
Bullock & Co. in 1881. 


Appearing before a special com’ite of the 
Board of Trade to be questioned regarding 
his transactions with Walter E. Wolf, bank 
employe who stole $3,667,000 of the bank’s 
money for stock and grain speculation, David 
D. Weiss, merchant tailor and member of 
the Board of Trade, maintained that he 
executed no grain transactions for Wolf. 


- 


A com’ite has been appointed by the Board 
of Trade to make a thoro study of the pres- 
ent marketing situation with respect to in- 
creasing the volume of trading in cereals, 
and there is a possibility, it is reported, that 


a reduction in commission charges will be 
considered by the Board. The com’ite is 
composed of the following members: Theo- 
dore Cunningham chairman, Joseph P. Grif- 
fin, Richard F. Uhlman, Frank G. Coe, Fred- 
erick G. Winter, James E. Bennett, E. J. 
Kuh, Jr., E. A. Doern and Fred S. Lewis. 


The members of the com’ite have received 
from the sec’y’s office a voluminous list of 
matters to be inquired into. 


An amendment to the rules of the Board 
of Trade will be submitted to a ballot on 
Oct. 7, to add the following words to Rule 
330: “Except that the provisions of Rules 
331, 332 and 8338 shall not apply on grain to 


arrive from points on or west of the Mis- 
souri River on grain originating west of 
the Missouri River.” So that the rule, as 


amended, will read: “All exchange contracts 
for the purchase or sale of cash grain in- 
cluding grain to arrive shall be subject to 
the provisions of this chapter, except that 
the provisions of Rules 331, 332 and 3338 shall 
not apply on grain to arrive from points 
on or west of the Missouri River on grain 
originating west of the Missouri River.” 
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INDIANA 


Warsaw, Ind.—A new grinder has been 
added to the equipment of the Hast End Coal 
& Feed Co. 

Mentone, 
machinery was recently 
mill of Mayer Bros. 

Williamsport, Ind.—An addition is being 
built to the feed mill of the Pine Village 
Feed Co., on account of increasing business. 

Versailles, Ind.—Remodeling and the in- 
stallation of new machinery has been done 
by the Versailles Feed Co. E. H. Bailey 
proprietor. 

Oxford, Ind.—E. A. Benedict, formerly at 
Goodland, Ind., as manager of the elevator 
of the Goodland Grain Co., is now located at 
this point. 

Somerset, Ind.—B. F. Talley and J. C. Sum- 
mers now have their new mill, which they 
are operating as the Somerset. Feed Mill, 
open for business. 

Peabody (Columbia City p. o.), Ind.—The 
Farmers Elytr. Co. has installed a 300-foot 
transmission rope drive, as the result of a 
recent breakdown at the elevator. 


Ind.—New mixing and grinding 
added to the feed 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Machinery and grain 
were damaged in a fire at the Evans Milling 
Co.’s branch, Sept. 9, said to have started 
from friction in a flaking machine. 


Goodland, Ind.—Claire Wallace, of Fenton, 
Mich., has been appointed manager of the 
Goodland Grain Co.’s elevator, succeeding 
E. A. Benedict, now at Oxford, Ind. 


Foresman, Ind.—The office, scale house, 
tool shed and two coal houses of the Fores- 
man Elvtr., owned by Robert Alexander, of 
Lafayette, burned at about 1:30 a. m., Sept. 9. 


Scireleville, Ind.—Fire threatened the 
Scircleville elevator about 7:30 p. m., Sept. 
11, when flames broke out in the cobhouse, 
but it was soon extinguished with but little 
damage to the elevator. 


Princeton, Ind.—Fred Antell’s grain- ele- 
vaior was broken into by burglars, during 
the night of Sept. 10, who entered by means 
of breaking the glass from one of the win- 
dows, but who took nothing valuable. 


London, Ind.—N. E. Williams’ grain eleva- 
tor burned Sept. 11; loss, $10,000; insurance 
three-fourths of the loss; about 1,000 bus. of 
wheat and $150 worth of feed also burned, 
and the office records were destroyed. The 
fire started in the cob room and it is believed 
that matches had been dropped while corn 
was being shelled. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Donald T. Hart, part- 
ner with his brother, Willard E. Hart, in 
Hart Brothers Grain Co., had a very serious 
automobile accident over two months ago 
and after several weeks in the hospital was 
able to return to his office the last day of 
August. The injuries consisted of a slight 
concussion of the brain, bad acid burns on 
the right arm, and cuts and bruises. The 
doctors say, however, that he will be able to 
resume work within a few weeks. 


Boonville, Ind.—W. H. Bradley, of Boon- 
ville, for the past eight years manager of 
the Browning Milling Co., Evansville, and 
his son Paul have taken over the Elkhorn 
Mills, Paul will be in active charge of the 
mills and his father will act in an advisory 
capacity, continuing to manage the Brown- 
ing mill. The Elkhorn Mills, among the 
oldest in this part of the state, were estab- 
lished in 1850. The new company will oper- 
ate under the name of W. H. Bradley & Son. 


Seymour, Ind.—G. H. Anderson, former 
grain dealer of this city, died on Sept. 5 at 
the Indiana Masonic Home at Franklin, 
where he has lived several years. Mr. An- 
derson, who was about 80 years of age, had 
been ill for some time, but his condition was 
not critical until a few days before his 
death, He came to Seymour about 30 years 
ago, in the employ of the Blish Milling (Oxoyr, 
at which time he was regarded as a grain 
expert. Several years later he went into 
business for himself, erecting a grain eleva-: 
tor on Chestnut St., which was afterward 
taken over by the Woodstock Mills. About 
10 years ago, after the death of his wife, he 
disposed of his plant here to Dan Morgan, 
who operated it for several years before 
selling to the present owners. 


EE SESE ae en Se 
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Indianapolis, Ind.—Bert <A. Boyd, well 
known to the entire grain trade of this and 
adjoining states, was in this city recently at- 
tending the funeral of his father. Mr. Boyd 
is living in Miami, Fla. at the Colonial 
Towers. His health is about the same as it 
has been for several months. He no doubt 
would be glad to hear from his old friends 
of the Northland. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Osecar V. Rouse, pres. of 
William Rouse & Sons, grain merchants, and 
the Pearl Roller Mills, took his own life, on 
Sept. 8, by inhaling the fumes of a deadly 
poison. He had been despondent for some 
time, members of his family reported. Mr. 
Rouse, who was 69 years of age, had been 
affiliated with the grain company for 40 
years. He is survived by his widow, a son 
and a daughter. 


IOWA 


Coon Rapids, Ia. 
feed mill. 


Sioux City, Ia.—F. L. O’Connor, local man- 
ager of Lamson Bros. & Co., is the proud 
father of a baby girl born Sept. 18. 

Grundy Center, Ia.—E. G. Mellem, mgr. of 
the Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. Co.’s elevator, is 
the proud father of a 11% lb. girl born 
Sept. 9.—A. G. T. 


Independence, JIa.—Thieves broke into the 
EK. A. Jamason Elvtr. office Sept. 9, taking 
some valuable papers and getting about $17 
in currency.—Art Torkelson. 


Grafton, Ia.—Roy Buechele, who for sev- 
eral years has been second man at the ele- 
vator of the Farmers Incorporated Co-op. 
Scciety, has been appointed manager, suc- 
ceeding R. A. Nack, resigned. 


Grundy Center, Ia—John M. Smith, 83 
years of age, father of J. Clyde Smith, local 
grain man, and J. Miles Smith, Lamson Bros. 
& Co. mgr. at Storm Lake, Ia., passed away 
suddenly after a lingering illness. 


Ayrshire, Ia.—Fire of undetermined origin 
on Sept. 10 destroyed M. J. Conry’s elevator. 
About 4500 bu. of grain was in the elevator 
at the time. Estimated loss was $15,000 
which includes some coal and the grain in 
the house, said to be fully covered by in- 
surance.—Art Torkelson, with Lamson Bros. 
& Co. 

Bartlett, Ia.—C. W. Cain, an employe of 
Good Bros. elevator, narrowly escaped death, 
on Sept. 38, when his overalls became caught 
in some shafting and he was being drawn 
toward the machinery. Fortunately, the gar- 
ment gave way under the strain, saving his 
life. He was badly bruised and shaken up 
nervously. 


Marengo, Ia.—It is reported that James D. 
Blake, of Cedar Rapids, who owns the site 
formerly occupied by the Bailey Grain Co.’s 
elevator that burned May 23, will erect an 
up-to-date, fireproof elevator of between 
10,000 and 15,000 bus. capacity where the 
former elevator stood. The new plant will 
include a feed grinder and mixer, corn 
sheller, cleaner and oats huller. Mr. Blake 
is also interested in an elevator at Toledo. 


Webster City, Ia—J. J. Flanagan, an 
Omaha poultry feed salesman, was sentenced 
in district court here to six months in jail 
when he pleaded guilty to impersonating an 
officer, according to daily press reports. Ar- 
rested on Aug. 1 on complaint of farmers 
that he represented himself to be a “gov- 
ernment man” sent out to cull and treat 
their flocks, his defense was that his sales 
talk had been “probably misunderstood” by 
the farmers. 


Frank Sailer has bot a 
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Elevators — Grain — Dwellings 
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Hamburg, 


Ia.—Good Bros. new 20,000-bu. 
elevator was opened to receive grain on 
Sept. 7. The building is 26x54x70 feet and 


is covered with sheetiron. Up-to-date ma- 
chinery has been installed, all roller bearing, 
and two motors are used for power, one 25 
h.p. and the other 5. 


Storm Lake, Ia.—Wm. Z. Hall, 43 years of 
age, telegraph operator for Lamson Bros. & 
Co.’s local office died suddenly in his room 
some time during the night of Sept. 14. His 
body was not discovered until he failed to 
appear for work in the morning when it was 
found he was dead. His death was attributed 
to natural causes. The body was shipped to 
Grand Island, Neb. for burial. He is sur- 
vived by his mother and two brothers. He 
had been connected with Lamson Bros. the 
past 2% years, and had many friends in this 
community. He was formerly connected with 
several grain firms at Grand Island. 


KANSAS 


Crawford, Kan.—The-.K. B. R. Milling Co.’s 
elevator has been reopened by Wayne Bart- 
lett. a 


Kackley, Kan.—The elevator of J. M. 
Decker was damaged by windstorm on 
Sept. 3. 


Antelope, Kan.—Mail addressed to the An- 
telope Grain Co. is returned marked “Out of 
business.” 


Manhattan, Kan.—Windstorm and _6 hail 
damaged the plant of the Manhattan Milling 
Co. on Sept. 2. 


Wichita, Kan.—S. P. Wallingford’s son, 
Frederick, is now associated with the S. P. 
Wallingford Grain Corp. 


Wichita, IKan.—Ed Kohen, the Wichita 
Terminal Elvtr. Co.’s superintendent, is re- 
covering from a serious illness. 


Hollis, Kan.—Chester Pierce is the new 
manager of the Hast Elvtr., formerly oper- 
ated and managed by the Campbell Grain 
Co. 


Hayes City, Kan.—Hayeés City Flour Mills 
have installed White Star Special V Cups in 
the leg of their elevator, to increase the 
handling capacity. 


Copeland, Kan.—Construction is to. start 
soon on the erection of a new elevator on 
the site of the Richardson Grain Co.’s house 
that burned Aug. 31. 


Topeka, Kan. — The Inter-Ocean 
closed temporarily on Sept. 12. The shut- 
down affects the Topeka plant only, the 
company’s mills at Wichita continuing to 
operate. 


Mills 


Hutchinson, Kan.—W. R. Smith, Davis- 
Noland-Merrill Grain Co.’s manager at this 
point, was married recently in Kansas City, 
and he and his bride are now on their 
honeymoon. 


Larned, Kan.—Pawnee County Co-op. Ass’n 
has recently installed four new motors and 
a set of SKF Ball Bearings in its local ele- 
vator. This equipment was supplied by the 
White Star Co. 

Lawrence, Kan.—The Derby Grain Co. has 
erected a 7,000-bu. cylindrical steel tank ad- 
joining its elevator. The tank is 19 feet in 
diameter and 28 feet high. The lower tier 
of metal is 12-gauge and the upper tier is 
14-gauge. Storing 30c wheat will soon pay 
for At: 
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Marquette, Kan.—The K. B. R. Milling Co., 
owned by MEmil Teichgraeber, has let the con- 
tract to the Jones-Hettelsater Const. Co, for 
the erection of a 100,000-bu. storage addi- 
tion to its plant. 


Kackley, Kan.—J. M. Decker, of Concordia, 
Kan., owns both of the elevators at this 
point. We are operating that one he bot 
of the Kackley Co-op Exchange [now out of 
business].—P. J. Slipsager. 


Edson, Kan.—Guy Fike has a number of 
1,000-bu. steel tanks near his elevator here 
which he rents to farmers for their wheat 
at $10 a month. Failing to rent any of the 
tanks, he immediately fills them with wheat 
of his own. 


Brewster, Kan.—The Derby Grain Co. has 
installed five 1,000-bu. steel tanks and ex- 
pects to rent each tank to an individual 
farmer for the storage of his grain. In the 
absence of tenants, the tanks will be filled 
with wheat and held for better prices, 


Dighton, Kan.—Work has been rushed on 
the four tank addition to the Farmers Co- 
op. Exchange’s elevator, under construction 
by the Industrial Engineering Co. The con- 
crete walls were poured in about a week’s 
time and the House is now ready for grain. 


Atchison, Kan.—The Ryan Const. Co. is 
erecting a 100,000-bu. addition to our grain 
which gives us a total of 350,000 
bus. of storage here at the mill proper in 
addition to 350,000 bu. storage at our ter- 
minal and feed mill. This storage is being 
erected with special features, with the idea 
of having greater facilities in the handling 
of our wheat blends.—The Blair Milling Co., 
E. B. Hackney, pres. 


Highland, Kan.—J. F. Bottiger, owner of 
an elevator at this point, died at his home 
here Aug. 26, after an illness of several 
months, at the age of 68 years. For years 
he was interested in the operation of eleva- 
tors at Sparks, Iowa Point and Cedar Creek, 
but of late his business has been centered in 
Highland. He was also a mule dealer and 
had the largest private mule barn in the 
state. He is survived by his widow, two 
sons and one daughter. 


Emporia, Kan.—The Bmporia Elvtr. & 
Keeding Co. has under construction about a 
mile west of this city a 15,000-bu. elevator 
of crib construction. Hugh Smith, who has 
the business under lease, is financing the 
new project principally, and plans to install 
machinery to grind his own feed and also 
do a commercial feed grinding business. A 
corn sheller will be a part of the new equip- 
ment. The Federal Engineering Co. has the 
contract for the construction of the elevator, 
which will have a concrete foundation and 
conerete bin bottoms. The six-inch wall 
will be covered with sheet metal. The house 
will be 26x30 feet, 60 feet high. The Federal 
Engineering Co. has the contract. Mr. Smith 
includ- 


does an extensive feeding business, 
ing sheep and cattle. 
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Belleville, Kan.—Mort Orr, formerly of 
Belleville, has been appointed local grain 
inspector by Gov. Woodring. The Kansas 


grain inspection office for this district was 
recently changed from Clay Center to Belle- 
ville, as reported in the last number of the 
Journals. The local office is on the second 
floor of the Peoples National Bank Bldg. 


LOUISIANA 


Baton Rouge, La.—George EH. Eldridge held 
a formal opening on Sept. 7 of his new, up- 
to-date $20,000 feed and cereal mill. It is a 
two-story structure, with the hammer mill 
in the basement, the equipment including a 
cold molasses mixer also. The capacity is 
2% tons of mixed feed per hour and 900 
pounds of cereal per hour. 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE LETTER 
Edward L. Davis, member of the grain ex- 


porting firm of Gill & Fisher, of this city, 
is ill at his home at Relay, Md.—R. C. N. 
Baltimore, Md.—Having recovered from an 


infection in one of his feet, Charles E. 
Herbst is back on the job again as pres. of 
the Guilford Grain & Feed Co. 

Pres. W. L. Walton, of the National Hay 
Ass’n, has appointed Herman Runge, of 
Runge & Co., Baltimore hay merchants, as 
‘state vice-pres. for Maryland.—R. C. N. 

Stuart A. Allen, heretofore in charge of 
freight traffic at Chicago, has been appointed 
assistant to the general freight traffic man- 
ager of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad in 
Baltimore.—R. C. N. 

After conducting the grain, hay and feed 
business continuously for 60 years from one 


location, L. Kellum & Co., members of the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, have re- 


moved their headquarters to 1051 Hillen St. 
—R. C. N. 

William 
brokerage 
Baltimore 


E. Harris, formerly in the grain 
business in this market, and 
correspondent of Jas. E. Bennett 
& Co., of Chicago, is now engaged in the 
automobile accessory trade with his. son, 
E. Ralph Harris.—R. C. N. 

Indications point to considerable activity 
in the wheat export business from Balti- 
more in the next few weeks. One full cargo 
of wheat will clear for Brazil, and a portion 
of the 7,500,000 bu. sale of Farm Board wheat 


to Germany will also be loaded here.— 
BG agiNis 

Ernest J. Sponseller, of Englar & Spon- 
seller, millers and grain dealers of West- 
minster, Md., underwent an operation, Sept. 
12, at the Union Memorial Hospital, Balti- 


more, for entanglement of the bowels. Two 
days later peritonitis developed, causing his 
death on Sept. 16. He was 58 years old. 
Pres. Blackford announced the death to a 
general meeting of members of the Chamber 
of Commerce, and appointed a com’tee to at- 
tend the funeral. Mr. Sponseller was in- 
terested in a number of other enterprises 
and at one time served as mayor of West- 
minster.—R. C. N. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Mich.—The Commercial Milling Co. 
has just purchased an electro-magnetic sep- 
arator to catch tramp iron. 

New Era, Mich.—Westing & Swanson have 
placed their order for a built-in electro-mag- 
netic separator for their feed mill. 

Linden, Mich.—The Linden Milling Co. is 
installing an electro-magnetic separator 
ahead of its feed mill to catch tramp iron. 

Vernon, Mich.—The Vernon Elvtr. Co. has 
recently installed a bean picking room with 
30 tables and is also installing a feed mixer. 

Sand Lake, Mich.—A 3-h.p. enclosed self- 
ventilated motor has been installed by Frank 
Rushmore to furnish power for his grain 
cleaner. 

Holland, Mich.—The feed mill of A. Har- 
rington is being moved back from the road 
about 40 feet to permit widening the trunk 
line highway. Some remodeling of the plant 
is being done at this time, which includes 
the installation of a reliable electro-mag- 
netic separator to catch tramp iron, 


Unionville, Mich.—The Unionville Milling 
Co. is installing several small fully-enclosed, 
self-ventilated, single-phase motors for op- 
erating flour packers. 

Central: Lake, Mich.—A 50-h-p. ‘slip” ring 
motor is being installed in the engine room 
in the Argo Milling Co.’s mill at this station 
to replace steam power. 


Buchanan, Mich.—Macy Bros., of New Car- 


lisle, Ind., who operate a grist mill there, 
have applied to this city for a permit to 


operate a similar mill here. 

A. E. Walcott, of Saginaw, Mich., has been 
elected sec’y-treas. of the Michigan Grain, 
Heed & Hay Dealers Ass’n for the ensuing 
year, succeeding T. J. Hubbard. = 

Applegate, Mich.—The Bad Axe Grain Co. 
is installing an attrition mill to be operated 
by a 25-h.p. motor. This mill is equipped 
with a built-in electro-magnetic separator. 

Minden City, Mich.—The Farmers Elvtr. 
Co. is installing a built-in electro-magnetic 
separator on its dreadnaught feed mill to 
prevent fires and accidents from tramp iron. 

Prescott, Mich.—The Prescott Co-op. Ass'n 
has replaced its engine power with electric 


power. A fully-enclosed, self-ventilated mo- 
tor is used to operate the elevator ma- 
chinery. 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—Van Ess & Schreuder, 
who operate a feed mlll in the northwestern 
part of the city, are installing a reliable 
electro-magnetic separator to remove the 
tramp iron from the feed. 

Harbor Beach, Mich.—George Wruble, who 
operates the local feed mill, has recently 
constructed a warehouse for handling beans 


and has installed a cleaner, completely 
equipped with ball bearings, and a 10-h.p. 
motor. 


Falmouth, Mich.—Engine power is being 
replaced by electric power by the Falmouth 
Co-op. Marketing Ass’n. All of the motors 
that are not located in the fire-resistive en- 
gine room will be of the fully-enclosed, self- 
ventilated type. 


Vassar, Mich.—Hart Bros. are remodeling 
the flour mill which they purchased from 
the defunct Farmers Elvtr. Co. five years 


into operation at once. 
This is 


ago and will put it 
Jilectrie power will be used thruout. 
wu 50-barrel midget mill. 


install- 
elevator. This 
motor enclosed 


Reed City, Mich.—Bettin Bros. are 
ing a hammer mill in their 
will be driven by a 25-h.p. 
in a fire-resistive enclosure. The mill will 
be provided with an electro-magnetic sep- 
arator to eliminate tramp iron. 


Merritt, Mich.—The Falmouth Co-op. Mar- 
keting Ass’n is replacing oil engine power 
with electric motor. Motor is to be enclosed 
in a fire-resistive enclosure. An _ electro- 
magnetic separator will be installed on the 
feed mill to remove stray iron. 


Constantine, Mich.—The Constantine Co- 
op. Ass’n has been obliged to supplement the 


water power in its feed mill with electric 
power because of low water. This is the 
first time in many years that the water 


power has not been sufficient to operate this 
mill. 


Lyons, Mich.—The Fox Elvtr. Co. is chang- 
ing its electric power. from direet current to 
alternating, the village having sold out the 
local power system to the Consumers Power 
Co, A. 15-h.p. G. BE. fully-enclosed, self-ven- 
tilated motor will be used to drive the ele- 
vator. 

Lowell, Mich. 
the first time in 
water supply insufficient for 
of its mill. It has installed a 100-h.p. syn- 
chronous motor as auxiliary power. This 
motor is located in a fire-resistive enclosure 
in the basement of the mill. 


Pittsford, Mich.—M. KE. Trip is preparing 
to put in operation the old Pioneer water- 
power mill, located two miles west of Pitts- 
ford. The dam has been rebuilt, new water 
Wheels and new grinding equipment in- 
stalled. Aside from the grinding of feed 
and buckwheat Mr. Trip is preparing to 
grind a special health flour, manufactured 
especially for a Toledo, Ohio, physician. A 
reliable electro-magnetic separator will be 
installed ahead of the feed mill to eliminate 
the tramp iron fire hazard. 


The king Milling 
many years, 
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has found its 
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Lamb, Mich.—On petition of Alexander 
Cowan, receiver for the Lambs Farmers 
Elvtr. Co., the court granted an order, on 


Sept. 2, permitting the sale of grain by the 
company and the lease of the elevator one 
year to M. P. Shanahan. A formal petition 
for the dissolution of the farmers company 
has been filed. 

Alto, Mich.—Bergy Bros., operating as Alto 
Elvtr. Co., are installing a double runner, 
motor-driven attrition mill. This will be 
equipped with a reliable electro-magnetic 
separator. Several smaller motors will also 
be installed to operate cleaners and elevator 
legs and these motors will be of the fully- 
enclosed ballbearing pipe-ventilated type. A 
feed mixer is also being installed. 


Delwin, Mich.—E. E. Brown, who has been 
operating a general store at this station for 
the past seven years, has just purchased the 
local elevator from the receiver for Chat- 
terton & Son and has opened for business 
with a full line of retail feeds. The elevator 
has been closed for several months. An elec- 
tro-magnetic separator of the built-in type 
is being installed on the feed mill. 


Bay City, Mich.—The new elevator being 
erected by the Farm Bureau Service, Inc., 
is equipped with a 56-h.p. hammer mill for 
custom feed grinding (as reported in the 
Aug. 26 Journals), which will be fed ear corn 
and small grain automatically by a Nickle 
proportioning crusher-feeder with remote 
controls for instantly changing the mixture 
and varying the output of the mill. 


Hemlock, Mich. — The Hemlock Co-op. 
Elvtr. Co. has been organized and has pur- 
chased the Libby-McNeill-Libby Elvtr. here 
to supply facilities for handling beans. The 
new company has entered into contractual 
relations with the Hemlock Bean Growers 
Ass'n, thus getting the volume of that or- 
ganization’s business for its elevator, and 
also providing the facilities for handling the 
bean crop of the growers ass’n. 

Caro, Mich.—The Michigan Bean Co. 
just completed the 
grain and bean 


has 
installation of a new 
dump and a new cleaner. 


The pit into which the grain or beans will 
be dumped has a capacity of 200 bus., is 
lined with concrete and planking, and is 


finished off with galvanized sheeting. At the 
side of the larger dump is a small one for 
bagged grain. Unloading will be done by 
hand this fall, but it is probable that next 
year a power device will be installed. 


Eau Claire, Mich.—The local branch of the 
Great Lakes Fruit Industries, Inc., with 
headquarters at Benton Harbor, is construct- 
ing a new produce warehouse which is to 
be equipped with the latest type of ma- 
chinery for handling fruits and produce, all 
equipment being driven with electric motors. 
The Sharp Grain Elvtr., formerly located on 
this site, has been moved across the road 
and the feed mill equipment, formerly lo- 
cated in a warehouse, has been moved to 
this elevator. The elevator, which has been 
idle for some time, is being put in shape for 
the handling of grain. <A reliable electro- 
magnetic separator is being installed ahead 
of the J. B. Hammer Mill to eliminate the 


tramp iron fire hazard. 

Airlie, Minn.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. re- 
cently voted to dissolve and close its ele- 
vator. 

Hmmons, Minn.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. 


has appointed Floyd Olson manager of its 
elevator. 


Aitkin, Minn.—Frank Ziske’s Farmers 
Flour & Feed Exchange recently installed a 
feed mixer, 

Hanley Falls, Minn.—An oat huller is to be 
added to the equipment of the Farmers Elytr. 
Co.’s elevator soon. 

Stillwater, Minn.—The Commander Flour 
Mill resumed operation recently after being 
closed for some time. 

Delhi, Minn.—The new manager of the 
Farmers Grain & Fuel Co.’s elevator is J. A. 
Frank, formerly of Oakes, N. D. 


Haydenville, Minn.—The 25,000-bu. eleva- 
tor, reported in the July 22 Journals as under 
construction for the Farmers Exchange, has 
been completed by the T. E. Ibberson Co. and 
is ready to receive grain. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


Rosewood, Minn.—Messrs. Oen and Myrom 
have appointed J. M. Schie grain buyer of 
their elevator recently bot from the Farmers 
Elvtr. Ass’n, and are doing business as the 
Myrom & Oen Grain & Seed Co. 


Adrian, Minn.—The Adrian Milling Co. 
feed mill, formerly owned by J. HL Welsh, 
has been bot by J. L. Hengel, of Lamberton, 
Minn. The mill, which has been shut down 
during the past summer, will be put into 
operation again as soon as some changes are 
made in the machinery room. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—W. J. Kuhrt, general 
manager of the Northwest Grain Ass'n, 
which last month affiliated with the Farmers 
National Grain Corp., is reported to have 
sharply denied that he has been removed 
from that office or that he has resigned, and 
to have stated that he has no intention of 


resigning. About a week later it was re- 
ported that his resignation had been ac- 
cepted. 


Russell, Minn.—Albin O. Swanson, manager 
of the Farmers Plvtr. Co.’s elevator and the 
Russell Shipping Ass’n, disappeared and was 
not heard from until his wife received a 
letter from him at LeMars, Ia., saying that 
it was best to leave and launch for himself. 
The reason for his act is unknown, as he 
left his books in good order and was highly 
esteemed here. When he left he was dressed 
in overalls and had but $8 on his person. 


MISSOURI 


Brunswick, Mo.—G. VY. Proctor, former 
manager of the Farmers Co-op. Ass’n’s ele- 
_vator, gave up that position Aug. 22. 


Berger, Mo.—A movement is on foot to re- 
organize the Berger Milling Co., overhaul 
the mill and put it again in operation. 

St. Joseph, Mo.—A frame loading platform 
in connection with a fire resistive elevator 
of the Commander-Larabee Corp. was dam- 
aged by fire on Sept. 15. 


Maysville, Mo.—A hammer mill has been 
installed by the Maysville Co-op. Store, to 
be run in connection with its feed business. 
A 10-h. p. motor furnishes the power. 


Glasgow, Mo.—Roy Price, owner of the 
Glasgow Milling Co. for many years, on ac- 
eount of ill health has leased his plant to 
James Skaggs, who has been employed in 
the mill for a number of years. 


Leeton, Mo.—Walter Wyatt will lease and 
operate the new elevator now under con- 
struction by J. R. Grinstead. This town has 
been without an elevator for several years, 
since the burning of the Farmers Elvtr. 

St. Louis, Mo.—A. A. Thurnau, of the 
Arnold A. Thurnau Grain Co., this city, has 
‘the sympathy of the trade in the death of 
his father, aged 76 years, which took place 


at his home in Marine, Ill, resulting from 
a fall. 
Clarksdale, Mo.—A fire discovered in the 


top of William Durrant’s elevator at 10:30 
p. m., Sept. 1, was extinguished before the 
firemen arrived, and building and contents 
saved. The elevator had been struck by 
lightning in the morning. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Jacob W. Beck, pres. of 
the H. W. Beck & Sons Feed & Seed Co. 
and member of the Merchants Exchange, died 
of heart disease at St. Luke’s Hospital, Sept. 
4, after an illness of two months, at the age 
of 65 years. He succeeded his father as head 
of the grain business which has operated 
here for over 50 years. 


Joplin, Mo.—The Excello Sales Co., which 
was re-organized under new ownership and 
management about three years ago and 
which operates a mill, elevator and ware- 
house here at Tenth and Moffett streets, has 
just completed a feed mill, warehouse and 
hay barn at the stockyards. The company 
has contracted to supply all feed used by the 
stockyards, and in addition will conduct a 
custom grinding business, as it has a fully 
equipped hammer mill. If conditions war- 
rant, an elevator may be erected later at 
the stockyards. Dow Moore, a Joplin busi- 
ness man, is pres. of the Excello Co., and 
Cc. H. Featherston, who has been in the feed 
business here for 33 years, is vice-pres. and 
general manager. The company wholesales 
groceries and retails feed, and also buys and 
grinds feed at its headquarters plant at 
Tenth and Moffett streets, where it has a 
total frontage -of 240 feet. 


Stockton, Mo.—Claude Moore, owner of the 
old Owens Mill east of this point, has traded 
if to Fred Ibach for some Eldorado Springs 
property. Mr. Ibach will go on with the im- 
provements planned by Mr. Moore. 

Sarcoxie, Mo.—Alvya Benson has sold a half 
interest in the Benson Mill to Frank Saun- 
ders, of Council Grove, Kan., and has gone 
to Kansas City to resume his former ocecupa- 
tion as auditor. Mr. Saunders has taken 
charge of the mill as manager and is making 
some improvements. Mr. Benson still retains 
a half interest in the mill. 


KANSAS CITY LETTER 


Rosedale Sta., Kansas City, Kan.—The 
Rosedale Elvtr., Amos Martin  superin- 
tendent, has closed down for the present. 

The idea of adding storage has been 


dropped temporarily only, as I understand it. 
—W. G. Groseclose, supt., Lathrop Marshall 
Grain Co., lessee Frisco Elvtrs. 

Among applicants for 
Board of Trade are the Cargill Commission 
Co.; Robert M. Pease, on transfer from BE. W. 
Taylor, whose membership sold for $5,750, 
including fee of $500; N. B. Updike, on trans- 
fer from C. I. Fisher. 

Announcement has been made of the death 
or D. C. Hauck, at his home in Fairbury, 
Neb., Sept..13. Mr. Hauck, who was over 70 
years of age, was connected with Kansas 
City grain firms for about 40 years, prin- 
cipally in the capacity of traveling man. 

Death came very unexpectedly to J. W. 
Scott, Kansas rate expert, brother of Walter 
R. Scott, sec’y of the Board of Trade, dur- 
ing the first week of September, as he was 


membership in the 


about to start for Chicago to testify in the 
Midwest freight rate case. Mr. Scott has 
been connected with the Kansas Public 


Service Commission for the 
Iie was unmarried. 


past five years. 


The 500,000-bu. addition to the Kansas City 
Southern Elvtr., operated by the Moore- 
Seaver Grain Co., and the Norris Grain Co.’s 
1,000,000-bu. addition were ready to take in 
wheat the second week of September. The 
2,250,000-bu. addition to the Kansas-Missouri 
Elvtr., owned by the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road and operated by the Hall-Baker Grain 
Co. subsidiary of the Farmers National 
Grain Corp., is expected to be ready to oper- 
ate before Oct. 15. 


MONTANA 


flour mill is said 
Bugene Graf, 


Bozeman, Mont.—A new 
to be under construction for 
a baker. 


NEBRASKA 


Falls City, Neb.—The Falls City Milling 
Co. has now two Bender Spur Gear Electric 
Truck Dumps operating in its mill. 

McCook, Neb.—A. F. Conrad is the new 
manager of the local office of the Equity 
Tnion Grain Co., succeeding Merle Heald. 


Omaha, Neb.—Six coal sheds at the plant 
of the Stoltenberg Elvtr. Co. burned early in 
the morning of Sept. 8; loss, $3,500; 1,000 tons 
of coal was destroyed. 

Cozad, Neb.—Allied Mills, Inc., headquar- 
ters in the Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago, 
lost its alfalfa meal mill at this point, by 
fire, on Sept. 8; loss, $50,000; the fire was 
thot to have started in a load of hay on a 
truck inside the building. 

Colon, Neb.—Joe R. Nation, manager for 
the past several years of the Farmers Union 
Co-op. Ass’n’s elevator, hanged himself in 
the elevator on Sept. 16. A helper found the 
body at noon. Mr. Nation is survived by his 
wife and a small daughter. 

Omaha, Neb.—In order to simplify trading 
operations pending an adjustment of the dif- 
ference between interstate and intrastate 
rates, the Grain Exchange has adopted a 
rule providing that transactions on the ex- 
change shall be based on interstate rates. 

Fremont, Neb.—The 500,000-bu. addition to 
the National Grain Corp.’s Elvtr. “B” (form- 
erly the Nye-Schneider-Fowler Elvtr.) which 
the Jones-Hettelsater Const. Co. expected to 
have completed late in August, was _ not 
completed until the middle of September on 
account of delay in arrival of machinery. 
Horner & Wyatt designed the addition. 


Gilead, Neb.—Citizens Lbr. & 
has installed a Bender Electric Truck 
in its elevator at this point. 


Supply Co. 
Dump 


Beatrice, Neb.—The grain elevator recently 
purchased by Black Bros. from the Derby 
Grain Co. is to be remodeled. It is situated 
across the Burlington tracks from the com- 


pany’s mill and is one of the first grain 
plants built in Beatrice. 
Lincoln, Neb.—Because of lack of funds, 


the hay inspection law recently enacted by 
the Nebraska Legislature, can not become 
operative for two years, or until the legisla 
ture makes other provisions for funds. The 
$5,000 appropriation was to come from in- 
spection fees, but because there have been 
no inspections, there are no fees forth- 
coming. 

Hampton, Neb.—The T. B. Hord Grain Co:, 
of Central City, Neb., has sold its elevator at 
this point to the Hampton Elvtr. Co. (which 
now owns all of the elevators here), trans- 
ferring same Sept. 16. H. G. Carpenter, who 


has been in charge of this house for the 
past 74% years, will stay with the T. B. Hord 
Grain Co., collecting accounts at Hampton 
for the next 30 days, then he will transfer 
to Polk, Neb. 

Wood River, Neb.—Five business places 


were entered by robbers in the early morn- 
ing of Sept. 4, including the T. B. Horde 
Grain Co.’s elevator and the Jensen Milling 
& Grain Co.’s plant. Entrance to the former 
was gained by prying off a screen and break- 
ing a window of the office, but nothing of 
particular value was taken, altho the thieves 
left articles of clothing they had stolen from 
the Jensen Co.'s plant and in exchange took 
a coat belonging to J. E. Bridger, manager 
of the elevator. From the Jensen Co. they 
stole a Ford truck parked in the driveway 
and containing about 75 bus. of corn, and 
took several coats from the mill office. Mr. 
3ridger’s coat was left by the thieves at a 
pharmacy they later visited. 


NEW YORK 


Brockport, N. Y.—The Henry Harrison Co. 
is installing a new separator. 

Pittsford, N. Y.—The Victor Milling Co. is 
starting up the Pittsford plant. 

Alexander, N. Y.—Wells & Birch are in- 
stalling new elevators and a separator. 

New York, N. Y.—Robert Brandt will rep- 
resent the Stratton Grain Co. on the floor of 
the Produce Exchange. 

New York, N. Y.—New members of the 
TFroduce xchange include V. N. Bashkiroff. 
Applicants include A. M. Lipskvy. 

3uffalo, N. Y.—The new 600,000-bu. eleva- 
tor addition to the Hecker H-O Co.’s plant 
has been completed and is now in operation. 

Honeoye Falls, N. Y.—Wm. Hamilton & 
Sons have erected a high-speed elevator to 
give greater capacity at their mill at this 
point. 

Spencerport, N. Y.—The Spencerport Feed 


Co. has just installed a Sentinel HElectro- 
Magnetic Separator ahead of its feed 
grinder. 


Caledonia, N. Y¥.—Frank O’Brien has im- 
proved the equipment of his feed mill by the 
addition of a Sentinel Electro-Magnetic 
Separator in connection with his grinder. 

New York, N. Y.—Bartlett-Frazier Co., of 
Chicago, have announced that Henry I. 
Saam no longer represents that company on 
the floor of the New York Produce Exchange, 
‘effective Sept. 1. 


New York, N. Y.—The Veltri Grain Co., 
Ine., is a new concern that recently opened 
offices on Broad St., to deal in grain, mill- 
feed, beet pulp, ete. Louis Veltri, who is 
manager of the new business, is an experi- 
enced grain and feed man, having been 


formerly associated with the B. I. Schwartz 
Grain Co., of this city. 

Buffalo, N. Y¥.—The American 
VYarehouse Co., Inc., is now operating its 
new 1,500,000-bu. additional storage, work 
on which was started early in the spring 
by the Monarch HPngineering Co., as reported 
previously. The workhouse was remodeled 
also, and a new office building was occupied 


Hlvtr. & 


by the company about the time work was 
started on the new elevator addition, which 
gives the company a total storage capacity 


at Buffalo of 3,500,000 bus, 


340 


Addison, N. Y.—Hawkins & Hill have in- 
stalled a Sprout, Waldron 18-inch Attrition 
Mill with two 10-h.p. motors. They have 
also installed several smaller motors for 
operating other machinery including a pneu- 
matie system for delivering the ground feed 
from the attrition mill to the bagger. 


Oswego, N. Y.—Capt. James A. Playfair, 
of Midland, Ont., well-known steamship 
owner, is pres. of the company that will 
start this fall to construct a 2,000,000-bu. 
elevator on Grampus Bay property here. The 
elevator has been designed and will be con- 
structed by the Fegles Const. Co. The com- 


pany will be incorporated, it is reported, 
either in New York or Delaware without 
delay by Capt. Playfair and his associates, 


who include men who have been prominently 
identified with the grain trade along the 
lakes in Port Arthur, Fort William, Sarnia, 
Midland and Minneapolis. It is expected to 
have the elevator ready to receive grain by 
the fall of 1932. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Deering, N. D.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s 
elevator was damaged in a windstorm re- 
eently. 

Gardner, N. D.—Sever Jacobsen, formerly 


assistant manager at the Gardner Farmers: 


Elvtr. Co.’s elevator, is no longer with that 
elevator. 

Kathryn, N. D.—Tanks for gasoline and 
kerosene, having a capacity of 27,000 gallons, 
have been installed by the Farmers Elvtr. 
Co., which recently took on bulk oil business 
as a sideline. 


Fullerton, N. D.—After having served as 
manager of:the Fullerton Equity Elvtr. for 
50 years, J. R. Ulmer recently resigned and 
is now manager of the Marshall-McCartney 
Elvtr. Co.’s elevator. 


Cathay, N. D.—The Kellogg Commission 
Co. has purchased the Poppleston Elvtr. and 
will operate it under the name of the Kel- 
logg Commission Co. B. H. Roberts has been 
retained as manager. 


Nanson, N. D.—The Great Western Grain 
Co.’s elevator and the St. Anthony & Dakota 
Elvtr. Co.’s house nearby were both burned 
en Sept. 9, and the elevator of the Hoover 
Grain Co. was slightly damaged by exposure. 


Grafton, N. D.—If present plans mature, 
the Grafton Fibre & Tow Mill Co., being or- 
ganized by Frank Kouba and Leo N. 
Wysocki, mayor of Minto, will build a plant 
here, for which, during the past year or two, 
Mr. Wysocki has been acquiring machinery, 
it is reported. The plant would handle be- 
tween 8,000 and 9,000 tons of flax straw in 
a season. A considerable amount of stock 
in the new concern has been sold to farmers 
in this vicinity, most of it being contracted 
for in return for flax straw. If the new 
plant is established, it would provide em- 
ployment for from 10 to 20 men during the 
fall and winter months. 


OHIO 


Plymouth, O.—The cupola of. the 
. Elvtr. has been covered with metal, 


Malinta, O.—The Malinta Farmers Elvtr. 
Co. is installing a Sidney Feed Mixer. 

Swanton, O.—William FE. Richards is add- 
ing a Sidney Feed Mixer to the equipment 
of his elevator. 


Conneaut, O.—The safe of 
Grain & Feed Co. was 
recently and $361 taken. 


3eaver, O.—The feed mill of Ehrman Bros. 
has been remodeled and new grinding and 
mixing machinery installed. 


Dillonvale, O.—The plant of the Ippolitte 
Milling & Merchandising Co. burned Aug. 
30; loss, $120,000; partly insured. 


Mt. Sterling, O.—George Weidinger, owner 
ot grain elevators at this point, at Era and 
Derby, died at a hospital in Columbus, Sept. 
8, after an operation for gallstones. He 
was 59 years of age. 


“Bryan, O.—Burglars broke into the office 
of the Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s elevator, during 
the night of Sept. 2, by prying open the office 
door, and pounded off the combination lock 
on the vault, but got no money for their 
pains. 


Hinsel 


the Conneaut 
opened by burglars 


Fostoria, O.—The Fostoria Storage & 
Transfer Hlvtr. Co., that sold its elevator 
several months ago to the Ohio Farmers 
Grain & Supply Ass’n, affiliated with the 
Farmers National Grain Corp., is out of 
business, 

Toledo, O.—It is reported that a large cattle 
feeding market is to be operated here 
shortly, a new company, recently formed for 
the purpose, having taken over the Inter- 
state Stock Yards, in East Toledo, to be 
opened at once. J. M. Heiser is an officer 
in the new company. 


Columbus, O.—We will hold our annual 
fall meeting at the Deshler Hotel, Columbus, 
Oct. 27, starting with a directors’ meeting on 
the night of Oct. 26. The business session 
will start with a luncheon at noon on the 
27th and the meeting will follow. Same will 
be over by 4:30. A splendid program has 
been arranged and a large turnout is fore- 
cast.—W. W. Cummings, Sec’y, Ohio Grain, 
Mill & Feed Dealers Ass’n, Toledo. 


Bluffton, O.—A district meeting of about 
150 farmers elevator managers was held ia 
the Richland Grange Hall, south of town, 
Monday evening, Sept. 7. A chicken dinner 
was served at 6:30 p. m., following an after- 
noon of games and athletic contests. 
agers of the Bluffton and Beaverdam farmers 
elevators acted as hosts to the visitors. F. B. 
Wallace, of the Ohio State University’s agri- 
cultural college, spoke on the growth of the 
farmers-owned elevator movement thruout 
the Middle West. 


OKLAHOMA 


Chandler, Okla.—Frank Quast, formerly in 
the employ of the gas company, has opened 
up a grist mill and is prepared to do any 
kind of milling, from the finest meal to the 
roughest feedstuff. 


Clinton, Okla.—W. S. Haggard, formerly 
assistant manager of the Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s 
elevator, has been appointed manager suc- 
ceeding H. A. Richert, resigned, who has 
gone to Weatherford. 


Boynton, Okla.—O. FE. bBell’s’ elevator 
burned recently; loss on building, $6,000, with 
insurance of $2,000; loss on grain, $560, fully 
insured; 500 bus. of corn and 300 bus. of oats 
were destroyed. It is reported that Mr. Bell 
will probably rebuild the elevator next 
spring. 

Guymon, Okla.—No real damage was done 
by a fire that broke out shortly after noon, 
on Aug. 26, at the new Rogers Grain Co.’s 
elevator. The blaze was small and was 
quickly extinguished by firemen. It was re- 
ported as caused by spontaneous combustion 
and occurred in the pit of the elevator. 


Hennessey, Okla..-The Farmers Grain & 
Supply Co.'s new 100,000-bu. elevator (de- 
seribed in the July 22 Journals), erected by 
the Burrell Engineering Co., received its 
first wheat to test out the equipment on Sat- 
urday, Aug. 29, and on the following Monday 
began operation. On the first four days of 
the week 195 truckloads went over the scales 
and into the dump, and 12 carloads of Fed- 
eval Farm Board wheat was. placed in 
storage. H, A. Kee is the manager. The 
company has voted to amend its articles of 
incorporation to permit storage of farm 
products and sale of coal, feed, lumber, ete. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Portland, Ore.—A 150-barrel mill is under 
construction here for the Prairie Flour Mills 
Co., of Lewiston, Ida., the machinery for 
which has been bot. 


Longview, Wash.—The Longview Grain & 
Eilvtr. Co. has requested of the Longview 
Port Commission a 50% reduction in the an- 
nual rent of the port district elevator, which 
is now $22,775.75. The request was made by 
R. A. Long, head of the Long-Bell Lbr. Co., 
who is the principal owner of the elevator 
company. 


Spokane, Wash.—The Farmers National 
Grain Corp.’s 750,000-bu. elevator is now 
ready to receive grain. Theodore Brown, 


formerly miller for the Portland Flouring 
Mills Co., Portland, Ore., also superintendent 
of the Astoria Flouring Mills Co.’s_ plant 
when it was new about 11 years ago, has 
been appointed superintendent. 


Man-~ 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


Portland, Ore-—The Terminal Flour Mills 
is reported contemplating the erection of a 
second unit to its 1,250-barrel plant here, 
but nothing definite has yet been announced. 


Eugene, Ore.—The Willis H. Small Feed 
Co. opened for business Sept. 2, with a plant 
for manufacturing poultry feed on Fourth 
St., and a retail business in the Orgeon Elec- 
tric Bldg. Mr. Small was former manager 
of the Farmers Union Warehouse, in this 
city, for the past 16 months. 


Toledo, Ore.—Gobat & Miller have just 
completed the erection of a feed mill, 36 = 
40 feet, with grain bins on the second floor. 
The machinery consists of a cleaner, mixer 
and grinder, with a capacity of two tons per 
hour. They will operate their own truck to 
supply the plant and deliver orders. 


Payette, Ida.—Fire, believed to have been 
started by a fire bug, broke out in the 
Payette Feed Mill, at 9:15 p. m., Sept. 1; loss, 
about $350; insured. A fireman happened to 
discover the blaze and the quick work of the 
department prevented its spread. The build- 
ings were formerly owned by the. BR. Mi 
Hutchinson Estate, now in possession of 
Payette County. 

Rupert, Ida.—The Buhl Seed & Grain Co. 
is reported to have given up its plan of 
building a new warehouse at Rupert. Efforts 
are being made to negotiate a deal with the 
city, which wishes to open up the street, 
closed for a number of years now, at the 
point where the Buhl Co.’s warehouse (that 
burned in June) formerly stood, adjoining 
the elevator property. ‘ 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Applicants for member- 
ship in the Commercial Exchange include G. 
Leonard Conly. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa.—It was recently re- 
ported in the press that the hay and grain 
shipping firm of Lee & Wheaton was dis- 
solved as of Aug. 1, and that Mr. Wheaton 
had taken over the business of the old firm. 
Cc. R. Lee, of the former partnership writes: 
“Both Mr. Wheaton and myself are still in 
the same business under our own names, and 
Mr. Wheaton has taken over no part of the 
business of the old firm.” 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Lesterville, S. D.—W. R. Kauffman’s grist 
mill burned recently. 

Milbank, S. D.—Oscar 
ager of the Farmers Elvtr. 
resigned recently. ' 

Spencer, S. D.—The Hallet & Carey Co., of 
Minneapolis, have taken over the Farmers 
Elvtr. Co.’s elevator at this point. 

Dell Rapids, S. D.—Lightning slightly 
damaged the elevators of A. B. Gillette and 
the Farmers Grain Co. on Aug. 31. 


Aberdeen, S. D.—The old Aberdeen Mill 


Holt, former man- 
Co.’s_ elevator, 


burned recently; loss, $12,000. Machinery 
and equipment were the property of the 
South Dakota Wheat Growers Ass’n. 


Hurley, 8S. D.---Contrary to rumors that the 
Iarmers Union Co.’s elevator would close on 
aceount of the short crop, this house is open 
and will continue to do business as usual, 
under the management of Loren Stoddard. 


SOUTHEAST 


Clarksburg, W. Va.—We have discontinued 
the grain business out of this office.—Jesse 
C. Stewart Co. 


Fort Valley, Ga.—The Peach County Mill- 
ing Co. has been organized by J. P.' Belcher, 
J. W. McDonald and their wives, to manu- 
facture flour, feeds and meal. ; 


Lewis. (Port Republic p.'0o.), Va.—Lynn- 
wood Milling Corp., incorporated; capital 
stock, $10,000; pres., T. J. Livsis; to manu- 
facture and sell flour, feed, meal, ete., and 
deal in all kinds of grain, 

Picayune, Miss.—-The Picayune Supply Co.’s 
new grist mill started operations on Aug. 29, 
on which day the first 50 bus. of corn were 
ground free of charge, limit of one bu. to a 
customer. The mill is equipped with new 
machinery and operated by electricity. Dow 
Williams is manager, 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


Asheville, N. C.—The J. D. Earle Feed Co., 
wholesalers of flour and feed, which has 
operated a feed warehouse here for 25 years, 
has separated its warehouse business from 
its carload business. This department will 
operate as the J. D. Earle Co., brokers and 
dealers in grain, flour and feed. Not only 
will North Carolina be covered, as in the 
past, but South Carolina will also be taken 
in. 


TENNESSEE 


Jamestown, Tenn.—Creditors of the James- 
town Milling Co. have been notified to file 
and prove their claims against that company 
on or before the first day of March, 1932. 


Nashville, Tenn.—The Snell Milling Co. is 
bonding a warehouse for the public storage 
of grain under the provisions of the Federal 
law. The Snell Co. now has a storage capac- 
ity here of 100,000 bus., having recently bot 
the plant of the bankrupt Wautauga Milling 
Co., as reported in the Aug. 12 Journals. 


TEXAS 


Greenville, Tex.—The 
Elvtr. Co. expects to 
ELOY  OCts, leat. its 
dition. 

Denton, Tex.—The plant of the Denton 
Milling Co. has been bot by James Taylor, 
of Cleburn, Tex., who is now operating it as 
the Taylor Milling Co. and is manufacturing 
flour and other wheat products. 


Dumas, Tex.—S. H. Cox has bot the ma- 
chinery for a 25-barrel flour mill and will 
locate the plant near his ice plant. In addi- 


Greenville Mill & 
be ready to receive 
new 400,000-bu. ad- 


tion to making flour the mill will also be 
equipped to manufacture wheat and corn 
products. 


Harlingen, Tex.—B. A. Peek, of Harlingen, 
and J. F. Plangman, of Dallas, formerly pres. 
of the Sherman-Magnolia Seed Co., started 
construction, on Aug. 31, of a sweet feed 
mill, to be 30 x 60 feet, two stories high. 
Installation of equipment, which has been 
ordered, is expected to be made late this 
month and the plant is to start operation 
Oct. 1. In addition to manufacturing poultry 
and livestock feed, the company will also 
sell seeds. 

Sherman, Tex.—Contract has been let by 
Kay Kimbell, pres. of the Diamond Mill & 
Elvtr. Co., for the construction of an addi- 
- tional 400,000-bu. storage capacity, to con- 
sist of 12 tanks, 110 feet high, occupying a 
space 40 x 125 feet, between the present 
elevator and the new feed plant now under 
construction, as reported in the last number 
of the Journals. This will give Mr. Kimbell 
a total grain storage capacity here of 2,500,- 
000 bus. The Jones-Hettelsater Const. Co. 
has the contract and work started about the 
middle of this month. 


WISCONSIN 


Flora, Wis.—Sam Franklin’s feed mill has 
been bot by Suttle Bros. 

Coloma, Wis.—George Bronson’s feed mill 
has been sold to Jim Warren. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The Pabst Corp. has 
purchased the 400,000-bu. Atlas Elvtr in the 
expectation that the Volstead Act will soon 
be modified to permit the sale of non-in- 
toxicating beer. 


Boyceville, Wis.—The Boyceville Feed Mill 
has had a number of improvements made to 
it recently. 

Elmwood, Wis.—An addition to the ele- 
vator of the Farm Service Stores, Inc., re- 
cently completed, now houses the feed grind- 
ing department. 

Random Lake, Wis.—The loss suffered by 
the Random Lake Co-op. Ass’n in the fire 
that destroyed its mill and elevator on Aug. 
30 was estimated at $75,000. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—S. C. Harris, 
Scott, Burrows & Christie, of Chicago, was 
elected a member of the Milwaukee Grain 
& Stock Exchange on Sept. 10. 


Calumetville (r. d. from Peebles), Wis.— 
Stanley R. Phillips has completed a building 
to be used as a feed grinding mill and a 
garage and the front part as an ice cream 
parlor. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Louis Felden and Elmer 
Koppelkam have become interested in B. I. 
Aston, Inc., grain and produce, in both finan- 
cial and executive capacities. The firm re- 
cently moved from its former address on EF. 
Michigan St. to the Loyalty Bldg. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Sales of securities on the 
Milwaukee Grain & Stock Exchange monthly 


partner in 


since it was opened on March 16 were as 
follows: first month, 15,703 shares; second 
month, 13,631; 8rd month, 17,472; fourth 
month, 15,041; fifth month, 15,505; sixth 


month, 14,513; total six months, 91,865 shares. 


Superior, Wis.—The body of Archibald 
MeMillan, formerly chief grain inspector of 
the Wisconsin State Grain & Warehouse 
Commission, was found Sept. 8 on the shores 
of Howard's Pocket (the slip near the Spen- 
cer Kellogg Mill), Superior. Mr. McMillan 
disappeared mysteriously on Oct. 8, 1930, 
and up to the time of finding his body no 
trace whatever could be found of him. A 
jury will study the mystery surrounding his 
death. 

Manitowoc, Wis.—We have let contract for 
a 500,000-bu. grain elevator at Manitowoc. 
With this additional unit our total storage 
capacity is brot up to over 2,000,000 bus., all 
ot this storage being utilized in our malting 
operations. The addition is to be concrete, 
fireproof storage, having 22 separate bins 
of varying sizes, 95 feet high. The work 
is being done by McKenzie-Hague Co., Inc., 
and should be completed and ready to receive 
grain by the middle of November.—-Cereal 
Products Co., G. R. Rahr, sec’y-treas. 


Superior, Wis.—Sixteen employes of the 
Wisconsin Grain & Warehouse Commission 
will be laid off Sept. 30, and the expense of 
the commission will be cut from $13,000 per 
month to $7,500; 49 men will remain on the 
commission payroll, and they will go on a 
five day a week schedule instead of the 
present six-day week. W. R. McCabe, chair- 
man of the commission, is quoted as saying 
that grain movement now is 20% of normal, 
and that the dropping of 16 men from the 
staff was necessary to save the commission 
from collapse. When the grain business re- 
turns to. normal the men will be rehired. 
In order to increase revenue, the commis- 
sion recently raised the inspection rates for 


grain 25%. Weighing rates remain. the 
same. Of the 16 men laid off, 10 are from 
the inspection department, four from the 
weighing department and two from _ the 


laboratory. 


FORT WORTH 


Is the Better Grain Market — Use It and Profit 


Try any of these Grain and CottonExchange Members: 


Uhlmann Grain Co. 


Cash and Futures 


Smith-Ingraham Grain Co. 


and Consignments 


Export 


Transit Grain & Commission Co. 


Consignments, Brokerage 


Rosenbaum Grain Corp. 


Cash and Futures 
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Superior, Wis.—The Wisconsin Grain & 
Warehouse Commission has raised the in- 
spection fees, effective Sept. 1. The new 
fees are as follows: All wheat in or out 
with protein (cars) $1.25 per car, flax in or 
out, $125, other grains Im or out’ $100; 
wheat in or out without protein (cargoes) 


$1.25 per M, other grains in.or out $1.00 per 


M. Where protein determinations are re- 
quested on “Cargo Lots’ four tests to be 
taken, bottom, center, top and average, for 


which a charge of $2.00 is made. Run ears 
with protein, $1.00 per car, bin runs 50c per 
M, protein tests, 50e each, complete analysis 
$5.00 each, re-inspections sustained $1.00 
each, appeals sustained $2.00 each. Weigh- 
ing fees to remain the same $1.00 per car or 
per thousand bus. 


The Walla Walla Plan 


“Now I have my 1932 wheat crop, all 
planted, grown, harvested and in the bin for 
two-bits a bushel,” said C. E. King, a Kan- 
sas farmer, on completing a _ transaction 
whereby he bought 16 bus. of wheat for 
each of the 160 acres on his farm at the pre- 
vailing local price of 25 cents a bu., and put 
it in store. “I couldn’t possibly have grown 
it for that. And my land will get a much 
needed rest.” 


Such is the Walla Walla Plan, advocated 
before the Farm Board on the 10th of this 
month by Dr. J. W. Summers, Congressional 
representative for the Walla Walla, Wash., 
district, and Charles Baker, Washington 
com’itemen, Jj. E. Malonev and W. S. Fer- 
guson, Oregon com’itemen, Congressman 
Burton L. French, Idaho conviteman, and 
others. 


The Plan calls for purchase by the farm- 
ers of their 1932 wheat crop from the 
Farm Board, which is holding a huge sur- 
plus of more than 200,000,000 bus. in spite 
of extensive sales. The grain would be sold 
to the farmers on long term credit such as 
has been extended to China, at a price lower 
than the cost of producing it, and the farm- 
ers would sign bona fide agreements to let 
their land lie idle thru the coming crop year, 
and to hold their purchases off the market 
until July 1, 1932. 


In effect this is also the plan outlined by 
Sec’y G. E. Blewett, of the Texas Grain 
Dealers Ass'n, published in the “Letters” 
dept. of the last number of Grain & Feed 
Journals. While it is undoubtedly one of 
the best plans so far proposed, the objections 
covering likelihood of increased acreage re- 
main. How many farmers would disregard 
their agreements, and how many who re- 
fused to agree would confine themselves to 
their normal-acreage or less? 

In voicing disapproval of the plan, Mr: 
Denman, acting chairman for the Farm 
Board, said: 

Operation of the plan on an effective scale 
would require the Stabilization Corporation 
to buy additional wheat in the open market 
to meet the requirements under the proposed 
contracts—contracts on a basis that if the 
price goes up enough to give the farmers a 
profit on the wheat purchased, they gain, 
and if it does not go up enough, the farmer 
does not profit from the transaction and this 
additional wheat is left on the Stabilization 
Corporation’s hands. Neither the letter nor 
the spirit of the Agricultural Marketing Act 
justifies the Board in approving such an 
arrangement. 


Washington, D. C.— The National Ad- 
visory Loan Comite appointed last spring 
by Sec’y Hyde to supervise the loaning of 
federal funds to the members of agricultural 
credit corporatioas and companies making 
livestock loans, adjourned sine die on Aug. 
20, on announcement that all applications 
had been acted upon. In closing its activi- 
ties the com/’ite announced that $1,327,440 
had been loaned to members of 48 farm 
credit companies in 21 states. It is much 
easier to lend money than to collect it. 
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U. S. Dept. of Agriculture Spreading 
Its Tentacles 


warehousemen operating in 
the larger markets under state laws and 
regulations administered by state utilities 
commissions now have the opportunity to 
get out from under these regulations by 
accepting a license under the United States 
Warehouse Act of 1923, as strengthened by 
the amendment of Mar. 2, 1931. 


Prior to the enactment of the U. S. Ware- 
house Act the public warehouseman had no 
choice. If he operated a grain elevator mix- 
ing the grain of different owners and storing 
for hire he became de facto subject to the 
state law, with regard to surety bonding, 
and compulsory in and out inspection and 
weighing. 

Sec. 4 of the Act authorizes the Sec’y of 
Agriculture to issue a license to a ware- 
houseman upon application therefor. 


Sec. 15 provides that grain must be in- 
spected in and out by a federally licensed 
inspector. 


The Act of 1923 did not require weighing 
to be done by a federally licensed weighman, 
and the draft of 1931 does not compel fed- 
eral weighing; but the 1931 amendment to 
Sec. 29 deprives the states of their prior 
rights to control weighing, by striking out 
the clause reading “That nothing in this 
Act shall be construed to conflict with, or in 
any way.to impair or limit the effect or op- 
eration of the laws of any state relating to 
warehouses, warehousemen, weighers, grad- 
ers, inspectors, samplers or classifiers.” 

State and Board of Trade weighmen may 
continue to weigh grain in and out of ele- 
vators operated under a federal license; but 
under the amendment to Sec. 29 when the 


Grain now 


t 


y licensed weighman steps in the 
other weighers must step out. 

Since operation under the U. S. Act was 
and still is optional with the owners of the 
property the trade has paid little attention 
to the law, as if they did not choose to 
operate under a federal license they were 
not concerned. Just as the present grain 
inspectors are employed and salaried by the 
states or exchanges, so may the weighmen 
be chosen by the states and exchanges be 
licensed by the Dept. of Agriculture, and no 
exception could be taken to such co-opera- 
tion, 

Under Sec. 11 of the Act, however, the 
Sec’y of Agriculture is authorized to license 
“any person” to weigh and certificate the 
weight of products stored in a licensed ware- 
house; and the Sec’y has licensed as official 
weighman the foreman of the grain elevator 
owned by his employer. This appointment 
was made where state weighmen were avail- 
able. The federally licensed weighman thus 
is placed in position of weighing the graia 
bought of shippers by his master, and to 
that extent he is not-a disinterested weigh- 
man. His weights may be accurate and he 
may be honestly attempting to do justice to 
the shippers, but he could not be expected 
to err against the interest of his employer. 


Weights into and out of public ware- 
houses licensed by the states or the United 
States should be above suspicion. When an 
interested party is doing the weighing the 
other party should be present to watch the 
proceedings, just as the farmer is present 
when the country grain dealer weighs his 
wagon load. At a terminal elevator where 
the foreman of the house does the weigh- 
ing the shipper-seller is not represented, as 
he is when the weighing is done by a state 
or exchange weighman. 


federally 


25,000 bu. Buckwheat Bilevator of Larrowe 
Cohocton, Ny ¥: 


Buckwheat Flour Corp. at 
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When the weights at any one elevator be- 
gin to show excessive shortages the ship- 
pers still have a remedy by refusing to sell 
to that firm or by instructing the commis- 
sion merchant receiving the carload not to 
sell on unreliable weights. An owner of 
grain has the right to demand an official 
Board of Trade or state weighmaster’s cer- 
tificate of weight when such is available. 
Correct weights can be expected onlv where 
disinterested weighmen are employed. 


Fear of Government Interference De- 
feats Pooling in New South Wales 


A ballot has been taken each year on 
compulsory pooling in New South Wales. 
In 1928 the vote was 44 per cent in favor, 
in 1930, 62 per cent, but only 42 per cent in 
1931. 


One of the prime causes for the present 
defeat is a lack of confidence in the Gov- 
ernment. Since the Lang government came 
into power it has done almost everything 
possible to destroy public confidence. Grain 
dealers in the export trade had pointed out 
to the growers the great harm that might 
come to the producers thru entrusting their 
crops to the notoriously incompetent gov- 
ernment. : 


Politicians and blatant demagogues have 
never been noted for business efficiency. 


Insurance Notes 


Lightning and dust explosions often cause 
more than the one fire first visible. Some- 
times the fire as first seen is extinguished 
and it is assumed there are no others smold- 
ering to break out later, perhaps at night 
when no one is about. This was the case 
at Java, S. D., except that a watchman was 
present. At 11 o'clock one morning as a 
motor was being started a dust explosion 
occurred, damaging the building considera- 
bly and seriously burning three men. The 
apparent fire was extinguished promptly. 
The watchman discovered fire at 2 p. m., 
again at 7 p. m., and again at midnight. Had 
not the watchman service been maintained 
one of the succeeding fires would have re- 
sulted in a total loss. Vigilance pays well. 


Concrete Buckwheat Storage 


When the Larrowe Buckwheat Flour Cor- 
poration decided to increase the storage ¢a- 
pacity for buckwheat at its milling plant 
at Cohocton, N. Y., the choice of material 
nautrally fell upon concrete, as best adapted 
to the purpose. 

Four circular reinforced concrete bins 
were constructed, joined in a cluster by a 
central bin, making five bins in all, short 
walls enlarging the central bin, to a total 
storage capacity for 25,000 bus. The bins 
are 12 ft. in diameter and 58 ft. high from 
grade to roof. The self-cleaning hopper 
bottoms slope to a tunnel in the center, 
where a 10-in. screw conveyor conveys the 


buckwheat under two railroad tracks back to 
the mill. 


The bins are filled by means of a 10-in. 


“screw conveyor from an existing elevator 


in the mill across a light steel conveyor 
bridge. On top of the conveyor box is a 
walkway providing access to the top of the 
structure, the handrail being formed by the 
top chord of the bridge trusses. No addi- 
tional elevators were required to serve the 
new storage facilities. With the roof also 
of steel reinforced concrete, the new plant 
is practically without maintenance costs. A 
manhole is provided in each bin for clean- 
ing and inspection. The new storage was 
designed and constructed by Craine, Inc. 


died ie oan 
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Supply Trade 

Kansas City, Mo.—The suit by holders of 

the Bobbitt patent on dust collectors against 

the Midland Flour Milling Co. for alleged 

infringement came up for trial in the federal 


court Sept. 10. The defense is assumed by 
the Millers National Federation. 


Chicago, Ill—During the month of Au- 
gust the Zeleny Thermometer System was 
installed in 171 bins for the Santa Fe Ry. 
elvtr. at Argentine, Kan.; 33 bins for the 
Wabash Elevator, No. Kansas City, Mo.; 40 
bins for Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


Pittsburgh, Pa——Dr. Edward R. Weidlein, 
Director, Mellon Institute of Industrial Re- 
search, announced that an Industrial Fel- 
lowship for research on moistureproofing 
and greaseproofing paperboards used in car- 
tons and boxes has been established in that 
institution by the Robert Gair Co., New 
io fleas NA 

Chicago, Ill—Costs of building have been 
greatly reduced according to figures released 
Sept. 17 by the National Ass’n of Real Es- 
tate Boards. Compared with 1926, whole- 
sale prices of building materials have de- 
clined, according to the U. S. Buro of Labor 
Statistics, to 77.5 per cent in June, 1931, 
and still more in July and August. 


Rochester, N. Y.—The Sentinel Electro- 
Magnetic Separator which is manufactured 
by the Sentinel Products Co., now has the 
approval of the Mutual Fire Prevention Bu- 
reau, and is reported to be enjoying a wide 
sale. Readers of the Journal who are inter- 
ested in lower cost magnetic separation, 
should write the company requesting liter- 
ature descriptive of the “Sentinel.” 


Cement Price War: With the decline in 
building severe price cutting tactics have 
been resorted to by cement manufacturers. 
While this competition has lately been show- 
ing no signs of abatement, it is believed in 
some circles that an end to the present con- 
dition is not far off as recent drastic com- 
petitive reductions would indicate. It is 
pointed out that the low prices now prevail- 
ing throughout the country are about as low 
as most of the producers can offer and that 
some upward revision will have to take place 
in the near future despite the severe com- 
petition—N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 

New York, N. Y.—Galvanized sheets of 
certified quality, carrying a zinc coating much 
heavier than on the average commercial sheet, 
are now readily available to the consumer thru 
completion of license agreements for the 
“Seal of Quality” trade-mark of the Amer- 
ican Zine Institute. In many cases, in rural 
localities, galvanized roofing sheets original- 
ly carrying approximately 1 ounce of zinc 
per square foot have been found to be rusted 
in less than 5 years’ time, while under iden- 
tical conditions sheets with coatings of ap- 
proximately 2 ounces per square foot have 
been found still in good condition after 15, 
25 or even more years of service. License 
to use the “Seal” is available to any manu- 
facturer without charge, but all sheets bear- 
ing it must conform to the Institute’s specifi- 
cations. These were adopted in conference 
with interested manufacturers, and prescribe 
a definite standard of 2 ounces of zinc coat- 
ing per square foot. These heavy-coated 
sheets are intended for roofing, siding and 


similar purposes, and are supplied in the 
popular 144” and 2%” corrugated styles. 
They should not be subjected to severe 


bending, hence are not supplied in sharply 
crimped styles of roofing nor in flat sheets 
for fabricating use. They are available in 
No. 28 gage and all heavier gages. 


Dallas, Tex.—R. R. Norwood, pres., Nor- 
wood Mfg. Co., has announced the appoint- 
ment of the R. B. George Mchy. Co., of this 
city as the Texas distributor for the Texas 
Cyclone Sweet Feed Mixer. 

Schenectady, N. Y.—The General Electric 
Co. has opened a school of welding design 
to teach engineers, architects and draftsmen 
in or out of its employ the methods of de- 
signing welded buildings. No charge is 
made for instruction, which requires four 
weeks. 

Horses can pull a circus wagon along a 
dirt road—but when it bogs in wne mire— 
when every-day horse-power fails—it’s time 
to bring up the elephants! There comes a 
time in business when sales slow up—when 
buyers hesitate. All the plans that worked 
so well when the road was smooth, somehow 
seem to lose their power to pull. But there’s 
a power that comes into its own at just such 
a time as this—it’s the concentrated power 
of ADVERTISING. That is the most eco- 
nomical route to your selected market. 

Chicago, Ill—The employees of Link-Belt 
Co. and H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., held 
their annual golf tournament at Cog-Hill 
course, Sept. 12. More than 100 took part 
in this Blind Bogey tourney, contesting for 
the 18 prizes which were awarded at the 
dinner in the club house that evening. J. 
Litster won the low gross prize with an 81; 
F. Van Bumpus being second with an 82; 
while the other low scores were made by 
E. Vickers, B. Sayres, A. Olson and L. Mil- 
lard. The high shooter of the day was Ed 
Smith with 135, while the other scores 
ranged between these figures. Among the 
executives who participated were W. C. 
Carter and J. C. Nellegar, vice presidents; 
R. W. Yerkes, sec’y and treas.; J. S. Holl, 
adv. mgr.; W. W. Sayers, chief engineer; 
E. J. Burnell, sales mgr.; and Charles Piez, 
chairman of the board, was judge. 


Berlin, Germany-German .decree has 
fixed the milling quota of foreign wheat at 
3%, effective until July, 1932. Provision 
is made that an additional 27% of foreign 
wheat may be imported and ground before 
the end of December, if proof is offered that an 
equal amount of domestic wheat has been 
exported. 


I. A. A. Overstepping 


Lehigh Stone Co., producers of Lehigh 
Soil Sugar, has withdrawn from the Illinois 
Agricultural Ass’n’s limestone contract, and 
is now distributing solely thru dealers, prin- 
cipally the farmers and independent eleva- 
tors of the state. Its action has been fol- 
lowed by several other producers of agri- 
cultural limestone. 

The severing of relations between the 
limestone producers and the I. A. A. dis- 
closes that the I. A. A. agreement demanded 
that the producers pay $2 per car service 
charge into a “promotional pool” held by 
the ass’n. 

In 1929 the tonnage of limestone used in 
Illinois ran close to a million tons, and the 
producers were forced to pay the I. A. A. 
something like $40,000, since the average car 
of limestone runs about 50 tons, whether 
sold to a dealer, to a non-buro farmer, a 
lumber man or anybody else. 

It is encouraging to see that the limestone 
producers have the courage to throw off the 
yoke of the I. A. A., which is reputed to be 


riding the farmers, the dealers, the manu- 
facturers and the farmer elevators of Illi- 
nois like an “old man of the sea.” Their 


action will bring courage to the hearts of 
others who have been lured into the clutches 
of the I. A. A. by a “siren song” of sales 
promotion which did not materialize. 
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Receiving Books 
For Grain Buyers 


Duplicating Contract Book, for the purchase 
of grain from farmers. Contains 100 origi- 
nals printed on bond paper and perfo- 
rated, and 100 duplicates on manila, with 
ruled spaces on the back for entering 
amounts delivered, numbered in dupli- 
cate. Check bound, size 64%x8% inches, 
supplied with four sheets of carbon, Or- 
Cae Form 10DC. Price $1.15. Weight 


Receiving and Stock Book for keeping a 
record of each kind of grain received in 
separate columns, so buyer may easily de- 
termine total amount of any kind of grain 
on hand. Size 9%x11%, 200 pages, with 
a capacity for 4000 wagon loads. Well 
printed on linen ledger paper, bound in 
strong board with leather back and cor- 
ners, Order Form 321. Price $3.00, 
Weight 234 Ibs. 


Scale Ticket Copying Book contains 150 
leaves of scale tickets, four to a leaf. 
Each leaf folds back upon itself, so that 
with the use of carbon paper, it will make 
a complete copy of the original on the 
stub, with one writing. Original tickets 
forming the outer half of leaf are ma- 
chine perforated. Printed on bond paper, 
check bound, size 94x11, supplied with 
four sheets of carbon. Order Form 73. 
Price, $1.55. Weight 2 lbs. 


Grain Scale Book, a combined Journal and 
Receiving book with index. Each man’s 
grain is entered on his own page, or a 
page may be allotted to each kind of 
grain received. Both debits and credits 
are posted to the ledger. Contains 252 
numbered pages and index, size 10%x15%, 
and will accommodate 10,382 wagon loadsa, 
Printed on linen ledger, bound in extra 
heavy black cloth covers, with leather 
back and corners. Order Form 28. Price 
$4.75. Weight 5 lbs. 


Grain Receiving Register is designed for 
recording the receipts of wagon loads of 
grain. Loads may be entered in consecu- 
tive order, or different sections of the 
book may be devoted to different kinds of 
grain. Book contains 200 pages of linen 
ledger paper, size 84x14 inches, each of 
which is ruled for 41 entries, giving a 
total eapacity of 8200 wagon loads. Well 
printed and substantially bound in full 
canvas. Order Form 12AA. Price $3.00. 
Weight 3 Lbs. 


Duplicating Wagon Load Receiving Book, 
designed to facilitate the recording of 
number of loads from one farmer in a 
short time. Book contains 225 leaves, 
size 12x12 inches with 33 lines each, per- 
forated down the middle; the inside half 
of the leaf remains in the book, and the 
outer half with the same ruling printed 
on the reverse side, folds back over the 
left half with carbon between. Outer half 
is given to farmer. It may also be used 
by line agents in making daily reports to 
headquarters. Check bound with canvas 
back, nine sheets of carbon. Order Form 
66. Price $3.00. Weight 4% 1 


Grain Receiving Ledger, may be used first 
as a Stock Book by posting the receipts 
daily, weekly or monthly from some other 
portion of this book, or from any other 
scale book, giving a page to the com- 
modity handled; Second, as a patrons’ 
ledger, by giving a full or half page to 
each patron; Third, pages may be used to 
enter each load of grain received in con- 
secutive order under their respective com- 
modity headings. The book contains 300 
numbered pages with 44 lines each, and 
marginal index in front, size 8%x13%, 
ruled with the usual column headings, in- 
cluding Debit and Credit columns. Printed 
on linen ledger paper and well bound in 
black cloth sides with keratol back and 


corners, Order Form 43. Price $3.50. 
Weight 3 lbs. Form 43XX contains 400 
pages same as_ above. Price $5.50. 


Weight 4% Ibs. 
All Prices are for Chicago Delivery. 
Postage Extra, 7 


Printed and Supplied by 
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An allowance for actual weight of grain 
doors will be made by the Great Northern, 
per Supp. 48 to its tariff 1065-F. If actual 
weight can not be obtained the allowance 
will be 55 lbs. per grain door or 2% Ibs. per 
foot for loose boards. 

A protest against application of the in- 
creased switching rates to intrastate traffic 
will be filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Comission by Attorneys Luther M. Walter 


and John S. Burchmore on behalf of the 
Chicago Shippers Conference. 

Woodrow, Mont.—The Northern Pacific 
railway has been granted authority by the 


I. C. C. for construction of 24 miles of track 
between Woodrow and Bloomfield in Daw- 
son county, which will serve 200,000 acres 
of producing farm land. 

Grain and grain products were loaded into 
38,224 cars during the week ended Sept. 5, 
against 50,056 one year and 45,750 two years 
ago. This decrease was not so great as 
was the revenue loading of general traffic, 
from 1,018,481 in the week of 1929 to 759,546 
in 1931. 


Between the Great Lakes and the United 
Kingdom and Continent 21 trips will be 
made by steamers of the Newfoundland Can- 
ada Steamships, Ltd., which line brought the 
first load of general merchandise on the 
Steamer Anna July 28 from Liverpool to 
Chicago. 

A towboat named the Herbert Hoover and 
costing $500,000 has been placed in service 
by the United States Government on the 
Inland Waterways Mississippi River serv- 
ice. It is said to be the most powerful tow- 
boat built thus far. It is expected to save 
shippers $123.00 a year in reduced freight 
charges. 


The average rate per ton per mile of the 
railways in the Ohio River territory is less 
than nine mills, while the average cost of 
carrying a ton of freight one mile on the 
Ohio River in 1928 was 12.4 mills, of which 
the shipper paid about 6 mills in rates and 
the public paid about 6% mills in taxes. 


Chicago, Ill—W. B. Storey, pres. of the 
Santa Fe System, says: For the last week 
reported we handled 3,290 cars of wheat, 
against 1,250 a year ago. While the rate 
on wheat is not necessarily higher than on 
other commodities a car of wheat yields 
more revenue on the average, due to its be- 
ing loaded to capacity. The higher loadings 
will offset the effect of the lower rate which 
went into effect on August 1. Since the 
middle of June the road has handled 75,000 
carloads of wheat which is probably 25,000 
more cars than a year ago, but there is 
still a lot of wheat to move. 


Protest 15 Per Cent Advance 


Washington, D. C.—The entire week of 
Sept. 21 to 26 is being occupied with argu- 
ment before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on the 15 per cent rate advance case. 

The Kansas Public Service Commission 
has filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission a 100-page brief vigorously oppos- 
ing the proposed 15 per cent increase in 
freight rates. 

The Cincinnati Board of Trade has filed 
a protest with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission against the 15 per cent rate in- 
crease. Cincinnati now is at a disadvantage 
of 2% cents per ewt., which will be in- 
creased to 3% cents. It is requested that 


grain, grain products, seeds, hay and straw 
be exempted from consideration in Ex Parte 
103, as these commodities deserve special 
treatment, 


Board of Trade Objects to Chicago 
Switching Rates 


J. S. Brown, manager of the Transporta- 
tion Department of the Chicago Board ot 
Trade, has filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission a statement of objec- 
tions to the motion by the railroads in I. C. 
C. Docket 19610 asking the CommisSion to 
establish rates on intrastate traffic the same 
as the interstate rates for switching in the 
Chicago district. Mr. Brown says: 


The testimony of the principal witness for 
the Board of Trade of the City of Chicago is 
to the effect that all of the grain elevator 
eapacity within the Chicago Switching Dis- 
trict, with the exception of the New York 
Central Elevator in Indiana between Whiting 
and Indiana Harbor, and of the Standsrd 
Elevator at Hammond, Ind. is located within 
the State of Illinois. It is also true that all 
the flour mills, malting plants and seed 
houses, and the principal feed manufacturers, 
are located within the State of DIllinois. If 
this case should be reopened for further 
hearing, we would be able to show that over 
90 per cent of the switching movement on 
grain and grain products within the limits 


of the Chicago Switching District is intra- 
state. In view of this situation, and espe- 
cially bearing in mind the powers of the 


Interstate Commerce Commission over intra- 
state rates, as defined by Mr. Chief Justice 
Hughes in Florida v. United States, we con- 
fidently assert that if the Commission should 
sustain the railroads’ motion, it would not 
only be acting beyond the scope of its power, 
but in flagrant violation of well recognized 
principles of comity between federal and 
state commissions. 


As a further instance of the undue prefer- 
ence in favor of shippers from the outside 
and the undue prejudice against the Chica- 
go District shippers, the record is clear that 
shippers from the outside may make de- 
liveries of various grain products -in the 
Chicago District at a carload minimum of 
40,000 pounds or less, whereas the carload 
minimum weight for movement within the 
Chicago Distfict is 60,000 pounds. On the 
basis of 40,000 pounds, the 4e rate, which 
the carriers propose for three-line hauls 
within the District, results in a minimum 
earload charge of $24, equivalent to a 6e 
rate from a point outside to a point inside 
the Chicago Switching District. at the roa@a- 
haul carload minimum of 40,000 pounds. Un- 
der a 6c road-haul rate, the carriers absorb 
the switching charges of the railroad mak- 
ing delivery in the Chicago District. 


Federation of American Business 


The Federation of American Business, 
which aims to get the Government out of 
business, has opened offices at 176 West 
Adams street, Chicago. A brochure just is- 
sued gives the plan of organization and dec- 
laration of principles. 


The Federation summarizes what it means 
to the citizen as follows: 


In sixteen years your taxes have increased 
325 per cent. Every worker gives one day's 
work in six for taxes. 


Government now costs us 13 billion a 
year. That exceeds the value of all crops. 
All money in circulation would not pay a 
year’s cost. 


Growing tax burden results from govern- 
ment in business. Five hundred thousand 
payrollers run the bureaus, boards and com- 
missions. 


Three hundred million dollars is the tax- 
payers’ loss on government operation of 
Federal Merchant Marine. Yearly deficit 
now 50 million. : 

Five hundred million is amount Farm 
Board is squandering while wheat and cotton 
prices suffer tragic collapse. Result: mar- 
kets paralyzed; foreign markets lost. 

Contractors complain government 
500 million dollars of public 
them in one year. 


took 
work from 
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ship yards fear bankruptcy 
government competition. 
Example of waste: Sister ships built, one by 
government, one privately. Gov ernment’s 
cost $1,734,693 more. 

Erie Barge Canal, owned and operated by 
New York State, has lost 135 million in ten 
years: in same period railroads paid state 
200 million taxes to support this: competi- 
tion. 

List could be extended indefinitely. It 
helps explain the depression—the idle, mur- 
muring millions. 

A]l of this is the result of communistic 
inroads into business. 


All private 
from socialistic 


New Flour Rates from Southwest 


For many years past the millers of the 
Northwest have been buying the strong, 
hard. red winter wheat of the Southwest and 
shipping the product East, being aided by 
favorable freight rates. 

This rate adjustment was attacked June 
20, 1923, by the Southwestern Millers 
League, which after eight years succeeded in 
gaining a parity with the Northwest into 
C. F. A. territory, the effect of which will 
be to aid the milling industry of the South- 
west, and cut down the movement of wheat 
to the Northwest, especially in years when 
the Northwest has a good crop. 

July 31, 1931, prior to the western grain 
rate revision, the rate on flour from Kansas 
City to Indianapolis, 493 miles, was 29 cents 
a hundred pounds, while from Minneapolis 
to the same point, 590 miles the rate was 
26.5 cents. The C. F. A. changes make the 
rate from Kansas City to Indianapolis 21.5 
cents a hundred against 23.5 cents from 
Minneapolis. 

To Cleveland—An advantage of 1.5 cents 
per cwt., in favor of the northwest has been 
changed to an advantage of 5 cents in favor 
of the southwest. 


To Springfield, O—An advantage of 4.5 
cents in favor of Minneapolis changed to a 
parity of rates, 25 cents per cwt. 

To Dayton, O—Former rate was 33 cents 
from Kansas City, against 28.5 cents from 
Minneapolis. The new rate is the same from 
both markets, 25 cents. 

Minneapolis formerly had an advantage of 
5 cents a hundred pounds on shipments to 
Pittsburgh. This has been reduced to an ad- 
vantage of only 1 cent. 

To Detroit, the northwestern rate had 
been 3.5 cents lower than from the south- 
west, but has been altered to a rate that is 3 
cents higher than from the southwest. 

To Akron, O—The new rate from the 
northwest is 31 cents, against 26 cents from 
the southwest. The old rate from the north- 
west was 32 cents, against 33.5 cents from 
the southwest. 

This will make southwestern millers 
stronger bidders for Winter wheat. 


Barley inspection will remain in effect 
until Dec. 31, the decree of Sept. 27, 1928, 
on imports from the United States having 
been renewed by the German Government. 

Grain dealers receiving a heavy crayon 
pencil with which to make their mark in the 
world from the Wood Grain Corporation 
will remember that on consignments to Buf- 
falo “Wood is good.” 

The country electoral districts of New 
South Wales, Australia, on July 19 voted 
9,789 against and 7,277 for the compulsory 
wheat pool. Of 20 of the districts only five 
favored compulsory poverty. The sad plight 
of the Canadian pool farmers may have been 
an argument that turned the voters against 
the compulsion, after having registered a 
heavy majority in its favor last September. 
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Decisions and New Complaints 


Before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion: 

The commission has suspended until April 
4, 1932, supplement 3 to the Santa Fe’s tariff 
I. C. C. 12025, which carries a rate of 9c 
per 100 lbs. on grain and grain products, 
in carloads, and 10c per 100 lbs. on flaxseed 
and articles taking the same rates. 

No. 24580, Good Bros. Grain and Seed 
Co., Omaha, Nebr., v. Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad. Unjust and prejudicial 
rates on grain and grain products from 
points in lowa to St. Louis as compared 
with the rates from Nebraska points of 
origin to the same destination, a difference of 
2 cents in favor of the latter. Ask for cease 
and desist order and reparation. 

The Minneapolis Traffic Ass’n will file 
formal complaint with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission against the freight rates 
on grain and grain products from the North- 
west to C. F..A. territory. It is alleged 
that the present proportional rates applicable 
(Om Cmte Awaterritony: inom Chicago, ast 
Joliet, Kewaunee, Manitowoc, Milwaukee, 
Mackinaw, Manistique and Menominee on 
traffe from the Northwest are unduly preju- 
dicial to that grain trafhe and unduly 
preferential of traffic originating at. Chi- 
cago, Peoria, East Joliet, East St. Louis 
and St. Louis. 

No. 24312, Barteldes Seed Co. et al. v. A. 
icon Havetv alae varlscaminereb ati eal, 
Naefe. Dismissal proposed. Rates, cane 
seed, carloads, points in Iowa, Colorado and 
Kansas, to Lawrence, Kan., and Kansas 
City, Mo.-Kan., there cleaned, stored and/or 
sacked in transit and forwarded to destina- 
tions in Texas, not unreasonable. 

No. 24082, Cargill Commission Co. v. 
Great Northern, Imperial Elevator Co. v. 
Same, Northwest Grain Association v. Same, 
and Same v. Same. By Examiner L. H. 
Dishman. Dismissal proposed. Rates, wheat 
and rye, Tokio, Aneta, Warwick and Rose- 
ville, N. D., to Minneapolis, Minn., and Su- 
perior, Wis., not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful. 


Increased rates on molasses and mineral 
feeds from St. Paul, Minn., to Aberdeen, 
Wash., have been suspended by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission until Apr. 5, 
1932. The new schedules which the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Rail- 
road proposed to make effective Sept. 5, 
would increase the rate between these points 
from 27%c to 35c per 100 lbs. 

No. 23137, Albers Bros. Milling Co. v. 
Go Ree S&P Set als eBy. division 34 Rates, 
corn originating at Goodland, St. Francis 
and Traer, Kan., milled at Kansas City, Mo., 
and forwarded to Oakland, Calif., but di- 
verted to Novato and Petaluma, Calif., not 
unreasonable, but unduly prejudicial, for the 
future, to the extent they may exceed the 
rates contemporaneously maintained to San- 
ta Rosa and other nearby points in Cali- 
fornia on the Southern Pacific to which rates 
equal to those of Santa Rosa apply from the 
same points of origin. Undue prejudice 
to be removed not later than Dec. 9. 


Prague.—Czechoslovakia doubled its im- 
port duties on flour and bread grains, ef- 
fective July 26, last, running them from 
one-half of 1% to 1% of the invoice price. 
Oats and bran are included in the order, by 
decree of the Czechoslovak Ministry of Com- 
merce. Import permits are now granted by 
an interministerial com’ite composed of rep- 
resentatives of the ministries of commerce, 
agriculture, food supply, finance, and foreign 
affairs, instead of solely at the discretion of 
the Minister of Agriculture as heretofore.— 
Acting Commercial Attache Sam E, Woods. 


Indianapolis Grain & Hay Men 
Enjoy Outing 


Sadness and sobbing was thrown to the 
winds when members and friends of the In- 
dianapolis Grain & Hay Club gathered at 
the Indianapolis Speedway Golf Course for 
its 16th annual fall outing on Sept. 15. The 
golf tournament filled the afternoon, partici- 
pants choosing what they considered their 
own best handicaps and perspiring freely in 
the sultry sun, with frequent stops at the 
watering places and the shady spots. Scores 
ranged all the way from 79 to 122. 


Golfers having done their worse, all club 
members and friends hurried out to the 
Robinwood Inn, for a good, old-fashioned, 
family style chicken dinner, and a mad scramble 
for gizzards and choice pieces like drum- 
sticks, and wish-bones. 

Camouflaged among the regular 
were a number made of rubber, 


buns 
and con- 


Cyt 


sternation came on face after face that took 
these to their plates, only to learn they 
would not break open and be buttered. 

At the plate of Bill Dorgan someone had 
placed a drinking glass, different from the 
others in that it had a number of tiny holes 
cleverly concealed in the design near the 
drinking edge. Two or three attempts to 
drink from this made a drying operation 
necessary, and this was provided with blot- 
ters and fans. 


Carl Menzie was the unfortunate drawee 
of- the joker prize, this being three used 
golf balls, nicely repainted, and a package 
of tees, each of which required reshafting. 

At the close of an enjoyable evening a 
standing vote of appreciation was extended 
to the Entertainment Com/’ite whose efforts 
made the good time possible and a great 
ovation from all in attendance rang round 
the modest figures of E. K. Shepperd, chair- 
man, Willard E. Hart, and Chas. S. Weirick. 


Seventeen Years Ago -- 


The first Randolph Grain Drier 


was put into operation. 


-- And Today 


Randolph is the selected Grain 
Drying Equipment for elevators 
and mills throughout the United 


States and Foreign Countries. 


Engineers of large elevators and mills— 
men who keep in touch with all modern 


developments—who are 


constantly 


in- 


vestigating improved methods—were among 


the first to prove the 


insurance against losses in business. 


Randolph, they made the 
investigations of its 
economy and its efficiency of 
tion. 


most 


The Original Randolph Prin- 
ciple of Direct Heat Drying 
Is Fully Protected by Patents. 


value of 
Randolph Grain Drier as an additional 
But— 
before they became regular users of the 
rigid 
practicability, 
opera- 


the 


its 


Upon request we shall be glad to send you our catalogue 

giving complete information on the Randolph Grain 

Drier and how this Drier was originally developed to 

meet every requirement for handling all kinds of grain, 
seeds and beans. 


O. W. RANDOLPH COMPANY 


TOLEDO, OHIO, U.S. A. 


Minot, N. D.—A branch of the state seed 
office has been opened in the Ward county 


courthouse, with A. W. Aamodt, 
seed commissioner in charge. 


Toronto, Ont.—F. H. Hillman of the U. S. 
Dept. of Agri. was elected pres. at the an- 
nual convention of the Ass’n of Official 
Seed Analysts of North America. 


New York, N. Y.—Following the sudden 
death of Roger S. Elliott, the firm bearing 
his name terminated business on Sept. 12, 
and is now being liquidated. 


Hamburg, Germany.—Willy Theilheimer 
has established his own business under his 
own name and has taken over the clover and 
grass seed business of his old partners in 
the firm of Adolph Theilheimer. 


Port Angeles, Wash.—The Grange Ware- 
house Co. has a new seed cleaning and 
sacking plant on the City Dock in full opera- 
tion. It handles seed on contract for large 
seed buyers, dealing principally in vetches 
and peas. 

Corvallis, Ore—The warehouse of Wm. 
Vollsteadt and Roy Richards was destroyed 
by fire on Aug. 24. Contents of the house 
was principally 10,000 bus. of rye grass 
seed. Fire is reputed to have started from 
a tractor spark. 

Grand Forks, N. D.—Arrangements are 
being made by Sec’y P. A. Lee of the North 
Dakota Farmers Elevator Ass’n, now con- 
ducting a survey of the seed wheat needs in 
the drought stricken districts of North Da- 
kota, that needed seed may be transported 
at two-thirds of the regular freight rates. 


Dry weather demonstrates the efficiency of 
alfalfa as a forage crop for dairy sections, 
its long roots sinking deep into the ground 
for moisture and keeping the plant green 
and full of life in spite of drought which 
strikes down other hays. Dairy sections 
should be good outlets for alfalfa seed. 


Lafayette, Ind.—Sources of certified Fultz, 
Rudy, Trumbull and Michigan Amber seed 
wheat have been published in a list by the 
Indiana Corn Growers Ass’n. Fields of cer- 
tified wheat have been inspected for varietal 
purity, freedom from disease, noxious weeds, 
and insect pests. These varieties are recog- 
nized as major strains of soft winter wheats. 


deputy 


Directory 
Grass and Field Seed Dealers 


CONCORDIA, KANS. 
The Bowman Seed Co., wholesale field seeds, 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA. 
Council Bluffs Seed Co., seed corn, nothing else. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Rudy-Patrick Seed Co., fleld seed merchants. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Louisville Seed Co., seed merchants. 


MILWAUKBE, WIS. 
Courteen Seed Co., fleld seeds, 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
Capital Fuel & Feed Co. hay, alf., Berm., sor. seeds, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Cornell Seed Co., fisld seed merchants, 
Mangelsdorf & Brus., Ed. F., wholesale field seeda. 


SEDGWICK, KAN. 
@edgwick Alfalfa Mills, fleld seed merchants. 


instead of seed. 


Brookings, S. D.—Geo. P. Sexauer cele- 
brated the 40th anniversary of his entering 
the seed business on Sept. 1. 4 


Helena, Mont.—Wheat for planting the 
winter wheat crop in the Montana districts 
suffering from drought has been offered by 
the Federal Farm Board, thru the Grain 
Stabilization Corp., f.o.b. stations at cur- 
rent prices on “notes or other legal and ac- 
ceptable evidences of indebtedness.” Such 
notes would be payable in one year with in- 
terest at 5%. 

Seedsmen, for the purpose of advising 
their patrons, are interested in the opinion 
of R. E. Hodgson, supt. of the Southeast 
Experiment Station at Waseca, Minn., that 
common white sweet clover, with a slight 
mixture of timothy has given best pasture 
returns. The rate of seeding is 12 lbs. of 
clover and 4 lbs. of timothy per acre. Use 
of this mixture makes it possible to feed 
two cows or more per acre for from 4 to 4% 
months. 


Washington, D. C., Sept. 11.—This year’s 
crop of alsike clover seed is expected to 
yield 10% to 20% less than the crop a year 
ago, which in turn was smaller than the 
crop of the preceding year. Drought and 
grasshoppers had a share in thinning the 
crop and a good share of it was cut for hay 
Carryover is believed light 
compared to a year ago. The Canadian crop 
is expected to be only half as large as it 
was last year.—Buro of Agricultural Eco- 
momics, U. S20. Ae 


Low Prices Should Encourage Treat- 
ing Seed Wheat for Smut 


Low grain prices make it more necessary 
than ever to conserve the production from 
seed wheat, according to E. H. Linzee, chief 
grain inspector for Oklahoma, in instituting 
educational measures advocating treatment 
of seed wheat for smut. Oklahoma grain 
dealers have suffered more than usual this 
year from smutty wheat discounts, because 
there has been more than the usual amount 
of smut. Receipts at Oklahoma _ points 
graded from 7 to 10% smutty during the 
peak of the season. 

For this reason Inspector Linzee is ar- 
ranging to display an economical treating 
device, composed principally of an iron oil 
barrel and means for rotating it, at all fairs 
within the state this year. This device is 
designed for home treatment of seed wheat 
with copper carbonate, or ceresan dust. 

In the dry southwestern country smut 
does not live in the ground as it does in 
the spring wheat sections, according to Mr. 
Linzee. Oklahoma's grain and feed dealers 
are taking an active interest in his campaign 
for elimination of smut, most of them pro- 
viding a stock of copper-carbonate or ceresan 
for sale to the farmers at cost, and many of 
them equipping themselves with machinery 
for mixing the fungicide with seed wheat at 
a nominal charge that simply covers costs. 
This will prove good insurance on the next 
crop. 


ED. F. MANGELSDORF & BRO. 


Buyers and sellers of Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, Clovers, Timothy, Grasses, Fodder, 


Seeds, Sudan Grass, Soy Beans, Cow Peas 


St. Louis, Missouri 
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Clean Seed and Thoro Treatment Give 
Smut Free Grain 


Selection of smut-free seed and thoro 
treatment of this seed with reliable fungi- 
cides is the practical way to assure wheat 
yields free from smut, according to studies 
last fall by U. S. D. A. pathologists under 
Dre Re Jeiaskelllt 

Examination of 700 fields of spring wheat 
in Minnesota, the Dakotas and Montana, — 
demonstrated that wheat from untreated seed 
was twice as smutty on the average as that 
from treated seed. Such examination also 
demonstrated that many growers who 
treated their seed did not follow approved 
methods or use treating machines that would 
do a thoro job of preparing their seed for 
planting. 

Such practices as shoveling Ceresan, cop- 
per carbonate or dry formaldehyde over the 
seed, mixing dry fungicides with seed in the 
drill, or dipping, sprinkling or spraying seed 
with formaldehyde gave very unsatisfactory 
results. 

In fields from seed which had been prop- 
erly treated with a seed treating machine 
using 50% copper carbonate, or with formal- 
dehyde, less than 1% of smut occurred. Lit- 
tle more occurred in fields from seed treated 
with 20% copper carbonate applied with a 
machine. Untreated durum wheats turned 
out almost twice as smutty as untreated red 
spring wheats, but little difference occurred 
between the treated seed. 


The most important detail in seed treat- 
ment, according to the pathologists, is the 
removal of smut balls. Spores in the interior 
of unbroken smut balls are not affected by 
either liquid or dust treatments and in han- 
dling or drilling such smut balls may be- 
come broken, re-infecting formaldehyde 
treated seed. Seed treated with copper car- 
bonate seemed to resist re-infection, because 
the wheat berries were coated with the dust. 
However, it is a good plan to remove the 
smut balls with a fanning mill, or by use of 
a grader and treater, whichever method of 
seed treatment is used, as this will prevent 
unnecessary infestation of the soil. 


Since farmers will so often use treating 
methods which are less effective than they 
should be and the grain dealer is naturally 
interested in the good quality of the wheat 


CRABBS REYNOLDS TAYLOR CO. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


GRAIN 
Clover and Timothy Seeds 


GET IN TOUCH WITH US 


LOUISVILLE SEED CO. 


BUYERS AND SELLERS 

All varieties CLOVER, FIELD and 
SEED, SOY BEANS and COW PEAS 
226 No. 15th St. LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Long Dist. Phone 6727-6728 


CORNELL 
KEYSTONE 


SELECTED) 
CLEANED 
(TESTED 


SEEDS 


CORNELISEED CO. 


FIELD SEEDS 


BUYERS & SELLERS 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


rw 
BR ery IN 
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raised tributary to his elevator, the sound 
practice of a number of southwestern and 
of spring wheat elevators in equipping their 
plants with seed treating machines and han- 
dling fungicides is to be recommended. 


New Plants May Be Patented 


New and distinctive plants are now recog- 
nized by the U. S. Patent Office and patents 
protecting their originators may be ob- 
tained, in accordance with a plant patent act 
of May, 1930. 

The first plant patent issued went. to 
Henry F. Bosenberg, of New Brunswick, 
N: J., on Aug. 18 of this year, for “The 
New Dawn,” an everblooming climbing rose, 
which provides a succession of blooms on a 
single plant from about the end of May to 
the middle of November, unless earlier 
stopped by frost. 

“Patenting a plant,” says Dr. W. A. Tay- 
lor, chief of the Buro of Plant Industry, 
who has charge of all deaJings with the Pat- 
ent Office in connection with plants, “in no 
way involves an official opinion on the value 
of the plant. It merely recognizes the new- 
ness and distinctiveness of that particular 
plant variety.” 


White Rye Has Been Developed 


White rye, developed from the standard 
pedigreed Schlanstedt rye, is winning a repu- 
tation in Wisconsin. It produces heavy 
yields of high quality grain with superior 
bread making qualities. Tho it does not 
grow as tall as other varieties it has a stiff 
straw that stands well in the face of ad- 
versities which cause others to lodge. 

Yields on the new variety on sandy soil 
ran 30 bus. per acre this season. Approxi- 
mately 1,000 bus. of seed are expected to 
reach the hands of commercial growers this 
year. 

Development of the white rye by B. D. 
Leith, at the Wisconsin Experiment Sta- 
tion, extended over a period of five years, 
selecting the large white berries from 
Schlanstedt rye for space planting, control- 
ling pollination and constantly repeating the 
process until the developed strain was free 
from green berries. 

American rye bread eaters are understood 
to prefer a light colored loaf. Present meth- 
ods of baking rye bread employ mixtures of 
rye and wheat flour. Developemnt of white 
rye is expected to permit incorporating 
greater quantities of rye flour in bread for 
this class of trade. 


We have assurances from the Farm Board 
that it has stipulated half of the Chinese re- 
lief shipments, if consummated, will be in 
the form of flour—Millers National Federa- 
tion. 


Imports and Exports of Seeds 


Imports and exports of seeds for July, 
compared with July, 1930, and for seven 
months ending July, are reported by the 
Buro of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
in pounds, as follows: 


IMPORTS 
July 7 Mos. Ending July 
1931 1930 1931 1930 
UV ENGEIE loco one rece) GET Ee: BAe CSE ve 98,090 289,173 
Reds ClOVEt pen pen ya ngkweey opsts aia. 1,947,042 1,743,581 
PRL aie rae rience nets Unt Daa elnta,¢ 94,428 4,197,554 
Crimson clover .434,103 65,486 529,571 356,607 
Gipers "ClOVer SOLOS ina e's 449,653 961,026 
Grass ........541,298 386,537 3,714,639 3,023,664 
WiGtC Pa ec. Fao 445,543 87,685 1,603,383 1,306,114 
EXPORTS 
WANFANA Gace cai 3,324 3,075 101,767 578,497 
Red clover .... 1,000 22 437,151 333,108 
Other clover... 2,422 68,050 148,002 503,685 
EE AMHIOUIY © 54 2.41006 6,505 284 4,990,792 7,218,324 
Other grass 
seeds .......211,442 231,449 1,849,042 3,761,944 
Other field 
eR) 10,324 126,568 1,132,224 1,871,943 


Seed Disinfectant Tests on Corn, Oats 


and Barley 
Copper carbonate, Tillantin B. Ulspulun 
and powdered copper sulphate were dry 
treatments, and Tillantin B and Uspulun 


0.3% solutions, cold formaldehyde and hot 
formaldehyde were wet treatments used in 
experiments at Nanking, China, in 1925 and 
1926 to control covered smut and stripe of 
hull-less barley. All treatments reduced the 
covered smut to less than .5% in rod rows, 
while the checks showed 7% in 1925. In 
the .rod-square plats the checks» had 27% 
smut and 54% copper carbonate treated seed 
showed only 1.2%. 

Copper carbonate and dry Uspulun elim- 
inated smut entirely in 1926. Dry Tillantin 
B gave .87%, the checks averaging 6% 
smut. The percentage increases in yield due 
to copper carbonate, Uspulun and Tillantin 
B were 15.4, 12.4, and 20.7 respectively, the 
checks yielding 13 bus. per acre. 

Treatment of stripe infected seed barley 
with copper carbonate, Uspulun dust and 
Tillantin dust lowered the attack of the dis- 
ease from 10.8% in the checks to 5.5, 4 and 
4%, respectively, the yield increases being 
10, 9.6, and 10 bus. per acre. 

Two new dust treatments for controlling 
oat smuts have been devised by mixing for- 
maldehyde with infusorial earth in a variety 
of concentrations; and by mixing finely 
ground solid iodine with infusorial earth, 
which demonstrated that the iodine quickly 
vaporized at ordinary temperatures and be- 
came diffused thru the earth. 

Treatment of seed oats with the first mix- 
ture at the rate of 3 oz. per bu. gave as good 
smut control as the wet formaldehyde 
method, allowing only .2% smut whereas 
the checks averaged 47%. 

When the iodine impregnated earth was 
used at the same rate as the formaldehyde 
dust only 3 smutted heads of oats appeared 
in the three .0l-acre plats. 

Neither treatment injured the seed and 
the costs of treatment were figured at less 
than 5 cents a bu. 

Gradual increase of bunt in wheat in Kan- 
sas, Virginia, and Pennsylvania was thought 
due to newly introduced and more virulent 
forms of the smut, when it appeared on 
hitherto immune strains of wheat.at five 
different stations in Washington, Oregon 
and Montana in 1927. A test on the activ- 
ity of American and German forms of smut 
followed and demonstrated the American 
wheats to be much more susceptible to the 
German form and the German wheats to the 
American form. Inoculation tests in Europe 
showed the so-called immune American 
wheats sometimes become subject to attack 
there. 

Acme, Monad, Pentad and Kota wheats 
seemed to withstand the attack of rust in 
the field during experiments at a series of 
uniform rust nurseries at various experi- 
ment stations in the United States and in 
western Canada, numbering 34 for the years 
1919-1923, the maximum number’ of wheat 
and emmer varieties tested in any year being 
24. Khapli was always highly resistant and 
Vernal practically always so, other varieties 
being susceptible in varying degrees. 

Nearly all the hard red spring wheats 
were suspectible to the prevailing forms of 
rust. The durums, tho differing, showed 
lower infection percentages than did Mar- 
quis or the common wheats. Of 78 rust 
collections studied, 20 consisted of 2 forms 
each and one yielded 3 forms. 

Maturity and general conditions at the 
time the wheat becomes infected with rust 
are factors in its severity, as are soil type, 
topography, fertilization, mean temperature 
during the last two months of the growing 
séason and weather elements. 

The study showed resistant varieties offer 
a means of defense against rust which is 
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both feasikle and effective, and that early 
maturity, rotations, fertilization methods and 
chemical remedies may prove to be hopeful 
aids. 


New Seed Trade Marks 


D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa., No. 
316,275, the words “Never Die” for lawn 
grass seed. 

W. A. Simpson Co., Baltimore, Md., No. 
313,892, a representation of a human head 
with bushy hair growing upward, setting on 
a box that bears the wording ‘Hair won’t 
grow on a bald head but Simpson’s Lawn 
Grass does!” ; 


Preparing Seed Stocks for the Trade 


“IT know of no business that is based 
on confidence more than is the seed busi- 
ness,” said T. M. Scott of the Corneli Seed 
Co., speaking before the Seed & Weed Con- 
ference conducted by the Missouri State 
Board of Agriculture at Sedalia, Mo. “Not 
one in a hundred, after buying his seeds 
from a reliable seedsman and examining the 
label, has the seed tested before planting it. 

“The seed that is sown is the most im- 
portant part of farming, for, what good will 
a proper seed bed, well limed or fertilized 
soil, careful cultivation and sufficient sun- 
shine and rainfall do if the seed that is 
planted is not a pure, healthy strain, viable 
and free of weeds? Disregarding the im- 
portance of the seed too often causes a dis- 
appointing crop, which wastes the cost of 
the seed and likewise the production from 
the land for a season. 

“It is the function of the wholesale seeds- 
man to purchase good quality seed and pre- 
pare it for planting. Without his efforts 
it would not take many years before our 
grain and hay crops would be so heavily in- 
fested with weeds that it would be difficult 
for agriculture to survive. 

“. maintain that when a farmer will buy 
untested seeds trom either his neighbor or 
a local merchant who has not displayed a 
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label showing the test of the seed in comi- 
pliance with the law, he 1s cutting down his 
chances for making the livelihood that 1s 
his due. 

“Among the most important steps in pro- 
tecting the farmers’ crops is enforcement of 
the seed laws. Consistent efforts in Mis- 
souri have cleaned up both the wholesale 
and retail trade, so that purity and germina- 
tion are now tagged on every bag that passes 
thru wholesale and retail channels. The 
purchaser has no excuse for failure to get 
high quality seed if that is what he wants. 

“Accumulating, cleaning, sacking and 
warehousing stocks of seeds requires money 
and thoro knowledge of yields, supplies and 
demand. This is the job of the seed whole- 
saler and it requires a heavy investment in 
equipment, labor, laboratory and inspection 
facilities. 

“T hope the day will soon come when the 
farmer will realize how cheap he can reaily 
buy the best seed and will help himself by 
knowing what he is planting.” 


Repeal of Marketing Act Demanded 
by Live Stock Men 


ithe “St. Wouis Live Stock Exchange, 
meeting at the National Stock Yards, St. 
Clair County, Ill, Sept. 10, adopted resolu- 
tions stating that the Farm Board has failed 
miserably in its purpose to establish better 
prices, that the financial status of the farmer 
now is worse by billions of dollars than 
when the Farm Board began, that the posi- 
tion of the farmer is rendered hopeless by 
reason of the enormous quantities of grain 
and cotton held by the Farm Board, hang- 
ing like a threatening cloud over the mar- 
kets; that the Board has avowedly threat- 
ened to drive out of business thousands of 
legitimate agents representing farmers on 
the markets; that the Farm Board is ad- 
vocating the sale of live stock by grade and 
dressing percentages, thus practically guar- 
anteeing the profits of slaughterers, which 
policy, if successful, will undermine and 
destroy the open competitive cash live stock 
market and result in further tremendous 
financial losses to the producers; that the 
Farm Board has grossly violated the spirit 
of equality by singling out certain groups 
of farmers and loaning them vast sums of 
taxpayer’s money; that the policy of hoard- 
ing surpluses is fostering a dangerous spirit 
of resentment in foreign nations; that the 
Board’s operations in two years have cost 
a half billion dollars; that the Farm Board 
has used its influence to set up a govern- 
ment subsidized live stock market agency 
the purpose of which is to establish a 
gigantic monopoly of the production and 
marketing of live stock, this agency acting 
in the dual capacity of buyer and seller; 
that the issuance of interest bearing bonds 
in time of peace to defray the expense of 
the Farm Board’s reckless extravagance is 
without semblance of an excuse; that the 
American live stock farmers do not want 
any Government agent to tell them how 
they shall market their live stock. It was 
resolved that the books of the Farm Board 
be immediately subjected to an audit, that 
the Agricultural Marketing Act be repealed 
at the next session of Congress; that the 
business of the Farm Board be immediately 
liquidated, except that wheat be held until 
it can be sold for $1 a bushel and cotton 
at 16 cents per pound; that the Govern- 
ment return to a policy which encourages 
the individuality, enterprise and ingenuity 
of the American people. ‘We are unalter- 
ably opposed to Government meddling in 
private business.” 
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tices of the wholesale grain, field seeds and feedstuffs trades. 


Profits of Outside Business.—Agreement be- 
tween associates in grain business to divide 
profits of one associate's outside transactions 
did not create “joint adventure” regarding 
outside transactions Wicks v. Knorr. Su- 
preme Court of Errors of Connecticut. 55) valid 
816. 

Priority of Crop Mortgages.—Mortgagee, 
under real estate mortgage covering rents 
and profits, held not to obtain lien on grow- 
ing crops superior to lien of subsequent chat- 
tel mortgage taken without notice and before 
appointment of receiver, where receiver sev- 
ered crops prior to sale of land under fore- 
closure —Hiull v. First Nat. Bank of Porter. 
Supreme Court of Oklahoma, 1 Pac. (2d) 364. 


Delay in Recording Chattel Mortgage.— 
Chattel mortgage, not recorded within ten 
days, held invalid as between mortgagee and 
one acquiring mortgaged property after 
mortgage was recorded (Burns’ Ann. St. 
1926, § 8055). There must be strict compli- 
ance with statute respecting recording chat- 
tel mortgage before claim under mortgage 
can be legally asserted against person not 
party thereto (Burns’ Ann. St. 1926, § 8055). 
—Roudebush. vy. Nash. Appellate Court of In- 
diana. 177 N. E. 3365. 


Sale of Crop Invalid without Notice.— 
Executing agreement to sell growing wheat 
held not such constructive delivery as to 
pass title as against bankrupt seller’s cred- 
itors (Bankr. Act §$47a (2); 67e, Li USEA 
8§ 75 (a) (2), 107 (e). Some record or pub- 
lication of the agreement of sale should have 
been made or act of possession taken, such 
as posting notice. Under Pennsylvania rule, 
to transfer title to personalty as against in- 
nocent purchasers or creditors for value, act- 
ual or constructive transfer of possession 
must occur Bankr. Act. § 47a (2), 11 USCA 
§75 (a) (2).—In re Leppe—~_U. S. District 
Court, Pennsylvania. 50 Fed. (2d) 975. 


Arbitration—Louis Dreyfus & Co. claimed 
damages for the loss of 19,200 bus. of wheat 
by the sinking of the barge Edward A. Ryan 
in the canal lock at Troy, N. Y., and the 
court ordered arbitration as provided by the 
shipping contract before the grain com/’ite 
of the New York Produce Exchange, which 
decided in favor of Dreyfus & Co. The 
Marine Transit Corporation:appealed but the 
U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals on Apr. 20, 
1931, affirmed the decree in favor of Dreyfus 
& Co., upholding the arbitration —Dreyfus v. 
Marine Transit Corporation. U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals, 49 Fed. (2d) 215. 


Insurance Clause in B/L Invalid.—Clause 
in B/L giving carrier benefit of any insur- 
ance on shipment /eld invalid as giving car- 
rier greater compensation than collected for 
similar service (49 USCA §2). Clause in 
B/L provided that carrier, liable on account 
of loss or damage to shipment, “shall have 
the full benefit of any insurance that may 
have been effected upon or on account of 
said property so far as this shall not avoid 
the policies or contracts of insurance.” Pre- 
vious general approval of bill of lading by 
Interstate Commerce Commission held not 
conclusive of question subsequently pre- 
sented involving conformity of provision of 
B/L with governing statute (49 USCA § 2). 
—China Fire Ins. Co. v. Davis, Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads. U. S. Circwit Court of Ap- 
peals, 50 Fed, (2d) 389. 


Sales.—Seller of malt, consigned to its or- 
der, held owner thereof when attached before 
payment of draft and surrender of B/L (Act 
No. 94 of 1912, § 40)— State v. Federal Sales 
Co. Supreme Court of Louisiana. 136 South. 4. 


Failure of Buyer to Give Shipping 
Instructions 


Farmers Co-operative Co. of Ade, Brook, 
Ind., plaintiff, v. Henderson Milling Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., defendant, before Ar- 
bicration Com’ite No. 2 of the Grain and 
Feed Dealers National Ass’n, composed of 
C. A. Davis, W. M. Moore and Frank G. Coe. 


Plaintiff contracted with the defendant on 
Aug. 29, 1930, for the shipment of 20,000 
bus. No. 4 yellow corn at 86 cents f.o.b. Ade 
—time of shipment Oct. to Nov. 15, 18% 
moisture, otherwise equal to No. 3 yellow 
corn. The confirmation of the Henderson 
Milling Co. is in evidence and no exception 
to it is taken by the plaintiff. The plain- 
tiff shipped various cars over a period of 
three months and while the defendant claims 
that they were not equal to the contract 
terms, he accepted the cars, unloaded them, 
and accounted for them at the full, contract 
price. There apparently were some tele- 
phone conversations between the plaintiff 
and the defendant regarding the quality of 
the corn but in the com’ite’s opinion the 
defendant cannot claim any relief or dam- 
ages in view of the fact that he accepted 
the corn at the contract price. Altho this 
contract expired on Nov. 15, it was evi- 
dently extended by mutual consent of plain- 
tiff and defendant, in fact while the plain- 
tiff was frequently urging the defendant to 
give billing instructions on further cars, 
the defendant was holding him off, but def- 
initely wrote the plaintiff on Dec. 11, 1930, 
stating that it would give shipping instruc- 
tions on the remainder of:the corn during 
January, February and March, 1931. While 
the plaintiff demurred at the delay, he evi- 
dently agreed to the extension at that time. 
A car was ordered out by the defendant as 
late as Jan. 10, 1931, and accepted on con- 
tract without any discount. 


On Jan. 26 the defendant wrote to the 
plaintiff and said “but rest assured we will 
order all this corn out as soon as _ pos- 
sible.” On Jan. 27 the defendant wrote the 
plaintiff complaining about the last car 
shipped having graded No. 5 yellow and 
saying that all the corn so far received 
had been No. 4 or No. 5 yellow when it 
was supposed to be equal to No. 3 in dam- 
age, but asking whether they could not com- 
promise on the balance of the corn. On 
Jan, 29, the plaintiff offered to cancel the 
balance of 9,300 bushels basis 56 cents f.o.b. 


Ade. Nothing further appears in the evi- 
dence of either plaintiff or defendant until 
Feb. 26, when the plaintiff submits in evi- 


dence copy of a letter addressed to the de- 
fendant confirming a telephone conversation 
of that day advising that they had canceled 
out the balance of the contract at 53 cents 
a bushel f. o. b. Ade and charging the de- 
fendant’s account $3,069. To this letter the 
defendant made no reply. 


It is our opinion that under the provi- 
sions of Section ‘“‘C” of Rule No. 6 the plain- 
tif! was within its rights in canceling the 
unfilled portion of this contract—the time 
of shipment having been extended by mu- 
tual consent up until that time. 


There is also an undisputed balance due 
to the plaintiff from the defendant of $100 
on the corn actually shipped on this con- 
tract. We, therefore, award the plaintiff 
$3,069, plus $100 balance, or $3,169 on this 
part of the controversy. 


There have been offered in evidence by 
the plaintiff statements of alleged balances 
due both the plaintiff and the defendant on 
a large number of cars from June 26, 1929, 
to Oct. 11, 1930, but the com’ite has no way 
of checking the accuracy of these figures 
and that is a matter which should not have 
been brought into the arbitration. The 
plaintiff and the defendant should settle 
these items between themselves. 

The comite therefore decides that the de- 
fendant owes the plaintiff $3,123.72 and as- 
sesses the costs of arbitration against the 
defendant. 
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MEAL, its history, 
and application in livestock feeding, is a 
studious pamphlet on the source, handling, 
manufacture, and feeding values of cocoanut 
meal. Analysis is published and the character 
of the protein, carbohydrate and fat con- 
tent described. Published by the Cocoanut 
Oil Meal Research Department, Procter & 
Gamble, Cincinnati, O. Free. 


SPOT PRICES, WHEAT AND CORN, cover- 
ing a period of 52 years, 1879-1930, consists 
of a chart depicting the high and low prices 
of contract wheat and corn at Chicago; ex- 
planatory notes bringing out certain develop- 
ments in the price situation, and the monthly 
high and low prices during the entire period. 
A mimeograph of 13 pages by the Grain 
Futures Administration of the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


RETAIL CREDIT IN TIOWA FARMERS 
ELEVATORS is a study by Frank Robotka 
of 93 companies in 1927-28. It was found 
that credit costs absorbed 79% of gross 
profits on credit sales. Credit costs ayer- 
aged $1,948 a year per company. Of this 
total $695 was interest, $686 was for bad 
debts and $562 were bookkeeping, collecting 
and oftice costs. Liberal credit showed no 
advantages to the operation of the business. 
Credit sales are unprofitable when receivables 
exceed 15% of total annual sideline sales. 
Bulletin No. 282, 64 pages, Agri. Hxp. Sta. 
of Iowa State College, Ames, Ia. 

19832 FEEDING PRACTICES covers feeding 
practices in the west, southwest, and south- 
east, where cottonseed meal or cake be- 
comes a valuable supplement for feeding 
livestock for market, and for building up and 
holding production on the part of dairy 
herds. It includes a number of rations and 
formulas, designed for feeding all classes of 
domestic animals, including horses and 


value 


mules, range cattle, beef stock, dairy cows, 
calves, sheep, lambs, hogs, and poultry, and 
discusses the values of cottonseed meal, cake 
and hulls. Published by Educational Service, 
National Cottonseed Products Ass’n, Santa 
Fe Bldg., Dallas, Tex. Free. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS OF SPECULATIVE 
HOLDING OF WHEAT completely demolishes 
the political agitator’s stock statement that 
the speculators are taking millions of dol- 
lars out of the producers’ pockets. The con- 
trary is shown. Speculators have _ lost 
heavily over a period of years on the carry- 
ing of hedges. Quoting the authors, Hol- 
brook Working and aides, ‘‘There exist no 
large profits of speculators, as a group, 
which may be supposed to have been made 
at the expense of either producer or con- 
sumer. Over the 41 years under review 
hedging of all the wheat in the visible sup- 
ply would have saved owners of the wheat 
losses from price changes averaging close 
to 0.6 cent per bushel per month. In addi- 
tion the speculators in futures have lost 
the commissions paid and other expenses 
amounting to in excess of $15,000,000 a year. 
They have carried the risk of price changes 
on hedged wheat and have received no re- 
ward for the service, but paid heavily for 
the privilege.” This Wheat Study by the 
Food Research Institute is a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of the universi- 
ties and may tend to curb the _ parlor 
socialists. Stanford University, Cal. Paper, 
36 pages, price $1. 


The Chinese Government on Sept. 4 ac- 
cepted the offer of the United States Govy- 
ernment to sell 15,000,000 bus. of wheat to 
be paid for in Chinese treasury notes one- 
third each in the years 1934, and 1935 and 
1936, over the objection of Manchurian 
growers who declared they would meet the 
United States’ price and terms. The wheat 
will be shipped in lots of 50,000 tons, the 
first lot before Oct. 1. One-half is to be 


shipped in the form of flour. 
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HESS DIRECT HEAT DRIER AND COOLER—1000 Bushels Hourly 
CONTINENTAL ELEVATOR, operated by 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Hess Driers Are Patented, We Do Not Infringe Patents of Others, We Guarantee This. 


KANSAS CITY 1930 


HESS DIRECT HEAT DRIER 


KANSAS CITY 1931 


HESS DIRECT HEAT DRIER 


KANSAS CITY 1931 


HESS DIRECT HEAT DRIER 


Rock Island Terminal Elevators operated 
by Simonds Shields Lonsdale Grain Co. 


The Satisfaction and Service Given by Hess Driers 
Has Always Been the Source of Our Business 


Hess WaRMING & VENTILATING Co. 
1211 SOUTH WESTERN AVENUE 


Hess Drier Co. oF CANADA, LTD. 
68 Higgins Avenue, Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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Government Interference Ruins Wheat 
Growers in Jugoslavia 


A little while ago the Jugoslavian Gov- 
ernment established a monopoly in order to 
deal with the new wheat crop. This season 
the harvest proves to be an abundant one, 
with an exportable surplus of 3% million 
quarters. The farmers before harvest were 
guaranteed a fixed price and immediately 
the harvest was gathered they began to de- 
liver their produce freely. The price fixed 
was 165 to 179 dinar, equal to 24/9 per 
quarter of 480 Ibs. 

At this fine price the growers hastened to 
sell their wheat as fast as possible. Soon 
managers of the monopoly had chartered all 
the river craft and every suitable warehouse, 
and still the wheat kept pouring in from 
the farms. The greatest part of this wheat 
remains unsold. The wheat has been sent up 
the river to Vienna, Komarno and Brati- 
slavia unsold, and has to be stored on land, 
as the barges are wanted to repeat voyages. 

Prices have dropped heavily, the Govern- 
ment getting now 75 dinars (32c per bushel) 
for wheat for which it paid 165 to 170 (73c 
per bushel), thus losing 16/- per 480 Ibs. 
To make confusion worse confounded, finan- 
cial difficulties arise and payments to farm- 
ers are no longer possible. 

What does the Government do next? It 
circularizes all Government officials through- 
out the country, instructing them to tell 
farmers that they should not go on selling 
at 170 dinars as the price will rise and then 
the Government will be able to pay 250 
dinars for the remainder of their produce. 

Comment is superfluous.— Corn Trade 
News, Liverpool. 


James B. Madison, Charleston, WA Wek, 
has been appointed a member of the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board. 
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How to Go to a Cash Basis 


TRAVELER 


Many a go asia with grinding and 
mixing facilities and a stock of feed ingre- 
dients has looked longingly toward the 
haven of cash while permitting himself to 
become constantly burdened with extensions 
of credit and more heavily involved with his 
banker in these times when agriculturalists 
are straining every credit facility left open 


to them. 

Electric companies, gasoline companies, 
ingredient manufacturers, all demand 
prompt payment, and money for the serv- 
ices and products supplied to the farmers 
must somehow come from the farmers’ 
pockets. Not infrequently the grain dealer 


will try to play Farm Board to the agricul- 
turalists of his community and extend credit 
to the breaking point. Then he either stays 
stubborn and is forced out of business, or 
he comes to a full appreciation of the eco- 
nomic law behind his losses, and aggres- 
sively takes the step he has feared by going 
on a cash basis before the bank takes over 
his stock and facilities or the sheriff closes 
his doors. 

A great many read disaster in continuance 
of credit but hesitate to break the precedent 
they have established for fear the competi- 
tors will steal their business, or because 
they believe the farmers have money for the 
payment of their debts at only certain in- 
frequent periods during the year. Both are 
fallacies. 


An enterprising feed manufacturer making 


an investigation among a long list of cus- 
tomers who had switched from an extended 
credit business to a cash basis, found de- 
cided opinion in favor of the cash basis. 
His summary showed that the average 
dealer, on switching to a cash basis, found 
his business declined 50% the first month. 
The second month business returned to 60% 
of normal, the third month 70% of normal 
and by the fourth month business was right 
up to where it had been before the change. 
From that point the business almost invari- 
ably showed a growth, and increased vol- 
ume, with credit losses and worry gone, 
brought greater prosperity to the dealer. 
The use of psychological influence will 
ease the change from a credit to’a cash 
basis. This feed man found that prior no- 
tice of a change had a healthful effect on 
customers and gave opportunity for collect- 


ing outstanding accounts. From his experi- 
ence he worked out a plas approximately 
as follows: 


1. Determine date beyond which there will 
be no extension of credit. Allow at least 60 
days time for Jue notice. 

2. Send notices to every customer announc- 
ing that you will go on a cash basis and 
when. 


9 


38. Clean up old accounts as rapidly as 
possible. Get notes from those who are un- 
able to settle for cash. Notes are to the 
farmer mind like checks, and when he has 
given a note he will not stay away from 
your place of business because he owes you 
money. 

4, A few weeks before going on the cash 
basis begin to raise your prices a little 
over what you would normally ask. 

5. Keep notice of the change and the date 
it will be effective posted in your office, 
warehouse, and feed mill. 

6. On the determined date cut your prices 
to the bottom, allowing yourself no more 
margin than is necessary to meet overhead 
and general running expenses. Make eve:y 
transaction cash and make no exception. 


7. After a short period on the margin-less 
prices begin raising your margin a little at 
a time so that you can show a profit. 

This procedure eases the shock of the 
change. Customers have been given due 
notice and are forewarned. The merchant 
has opportunity to collect outstanding ac- 
counts, clear his own obligations, and get 
money for the lean month or two ahead of 
him. The gradual raising of credit prices 
and the sudden drop to the cash prices ac- 
centuates the savings to the customer so 
that he better appreciates the advantage of 
doing business with the merchant for cash. 

One of the most important factors from 
this point forward is the strengthening of 
the dealer's own morale. It is difficult to 
refuse when an old customer says, “Jim, I'll 
have the money in a day or so and will be 
in to pay for this load of feed.” Yet refuse 
you must, or you will be back on a credit 
basis: in no time and all your efforts to reach 
the long coveted haven of cash will have 
been spent effort to no end. 

Just recently an lowa elevator manager 
and feed merchant at a cross roads town 
sent out notice to the people of the commu- 
nity he served to the effect: 

“All our own money is in our credit accounts. 
If we are forced to borrow we cannot afford to 
borrow to pay the bills of our customers. Hence 
we are going on a cash basis.” 

“We have to do it,” said the manager. “It 


is either a cash basis or we shall have to go 
out of business. 


The statement in the notice 


New Elevator and Feed Mill of Equity Elevator and Trading Co., at Oberon, N. D. 
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is no mistake. And we feel this move will 
bring back some of our old customers who 
have gotten in so deep with us that they 
are now digging up cash, going to some of 
the other towns around here and doing their 
buying where they have no credit accounts.” 


Farmers Elevators Do Heavy Credit 
Business 


At least 50% of the supplies sold at retail 
by the farmers elevators of Iowa were sold 
on a credit basis, according to a report pre- 
pared by Frank Robotka, of the Agricul- 
tural Economics Section of the college. The 
report further states: 

On the average, credit sales are unprofit- 
able when receivables exceed 15% of total 
sideline sales. 

Credit at elevators costs the average pa- 
tron of a strict company 7% a year and of a 
liberal company 12%. 

Managers report that strict limitations of 
credit eliminate discrimination, attract busi- 
ness of cash patrons, reduce costs of opera- 
tion, help meet conipetition and avoid loss 
of grain patronage of credit supply patrons. 
Many benefits are reported as a result of 
restricting credit. 


Elevator with Feed Mill Building 


After the burning of its elevator, feed mill 
and coal sheds, the Oberon Equity Elevator 
& Trading Co. of Oberon, N. D., immediate- 
ly let contracts for the construction of a 
new plant to meet exactly the requirements 
of its business as shown by experience. 

Ample storage room was desired with 
many bins for the different kinds and grades. 
Convenience in operating the feed grinder’ 
was planned. 

The result is a cribbed house entirely iron 
clad with 20 bins, 16 of which will hold a 
carload or more. - The foundation is a re- 
inforced concrete slab with walls to bring 
the sills about 2 feet above ground. All 
roofs are covered with standing seam gal- 
vanized iron and the walls with corrugated 
galvanized iron. 

Six deep bottom bins run down to the 
foundation, seven hanging bins are suspend- 
ed in the deep bottom bins and seven over- 
head bins are located over the work floor. 
The seven overhead bins and five of the 
hanging bins are arranged so grain can be 
delivered direct into the cleaner without re- 
elevation. Two hanging bins, which are 
used as receiving bins for cleaned grain, are 
arranged to deliver the cleaned grain back 
to the customer’s truck or wagon or to the 
leg. The deep bottom bins are tapped at 
sufficient height to spout to the cleaner, and 
a dise separator. 

Each of the two stands of elevator legs 
has a capacity of 1,500 bus. per hour, deliver 
into a double Gerber Distributor. A Rich- 
ardson Automatic Scale in the cupola dumps 
direct into the loading spout, thus eliminat- 
ing the necessity for re-elevating the grain 
when loading cars. It is also arranged for 
delivering grain to the bins when weighing 
up the house. All spouting in the elevator is 
of steel. The 15-ton scale with 8x18 plat- 
form is equipped with pneumatic dump, the 
compressor and air tank being placed in the 
basement under the driveway. Four electric 
motors drive the machinery. 

The office is built adjacent to the driveway 
and is divided into two rooms, and has a 
fireproof vault equipped with fireproof door. 

The feed mill building contains a 24-inch 
Attrition Mill driven by two 25-h.p. motors, 
a magnetic separator being placed in the 
spout above the grinder. Instead of a leg 
the blower system is used for elevating the 
ground feed. The coal sheds are divided 
into seven bins with concrete slab floors. 
The plant was designed and erected by the 
Hogenson Construction Co. 
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Albany, N.-¥Y—J. O. Doty, East Con- 
cord, recently elected pres. of the Mutual 
Millers & Feed Dealers Ass’n, has been ap- 
pointed to the Board of Directors of the 
Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants. 

German scientists claim to have experi- 
enced success in their attempts to manufac- 
ture cheap sugar and fodder from wood, by 
a process which will prove commercially 
profitable 

Baltimore, Md.—The third annual Balti- 
more Live Stock Exposition will be held 
Oct. 13-16, inclusive. Wm. R. Harvey is in 
charge of arrangements and he expects ap- 
proximately 4,000 entries. 

Washington, D. C.—The tariff commis- 
sion has ordered investigation of the para- 
graphs 501 and 502 of the existing tariff 


law, which covers raw and refined sugar, 
molasses and related articles. 
Nashville, Tenn.—The Hermitage Mills, 


operating in conjunction with Peabody Col- 
lege, has established an experimental farm 
where detailed study and experiments will 
be conducted in poultry feeding under the 
direct supervision of Mr. Beers. 

Winnipeg, Man.—Hay dealers are com- 
plaining about the practice of Canadian 
balers putting hay up in bales that weigh 
150 lbs. and more. Popular demand calls 
for 110 to 120 Ib. bales that can readily 
be handled by the carter or truckman. 

Albany, N. Y.—Some 20 odd local meet- 
ings are being conducted this week by the 
directors of the Eastern Federation of Feed 
Merchants, in an effort to establish close 
contact with members and prospective mem- 
bers, and increase the membership of the 
organization. 

Machinery firms are reported to be re- 
ceiving many inquiries from remote farm- 
ing sections in the Canadian .West, where 
prices paid for wheat are so low that the 
farmers are trying to feed all they can and 
need the equipment for disposing of their 
crops as a chopped product. 

Council Bluffs, Ia—When Fred Sperling, 
a medical man who preferred the dairy busi- 
ness, learned that charcoal for use in feed- 
ing hens and hogs, had to be shipped in 
from the south, he put charcoal burning pits 
in his timber patch and added this voca- 
tion to his list of sidelines. 

Albany, N. Y.—New York feedstuffs reg- 
istrations for the six months ended June 30 
totalled 254 in the retail field, and 393 in the 
wholesale. Applications for registration 
from retailers totalled 594 and from whole- 
salers, 1,760. Retailers operating chain 
store systems usually apply for wholesale 
licenses. ‘ 

Springfield, Il.—Farm expenditures for 
feed and fertilizer in Illinois thru 1929 
showed an increase when compared with the 
census “estimates of 1924 and 1919, while 
farm expenses for labor, exclusive of house- 
work, decreased, according to 1930 farm census 
figures made public by the Federal Census 
Buro in Washington, D. C. : 

The sun has shone unmercifully during 
parts of the past season. Testimony is 
offered in the report from Wenham Centre, 
Mass.. that a wagon load of hay, being 
driven thru the city, on a hot day, suddenly 
burst into flames. The team was unhitched 
and saved, but the wagon and _ its burden 
was consumed in the blaze. Spontaneous 
-jgnition from the sun’s rays caused the fire, 
according to the driver. 


_ Syracuse, N. Y.—The mid-winter conven- 
tion of the Eastern Federation of Feed 


- Merchants has been set for Feb, 23 and 24 


at the Onondaga hotel. Plans for the con- 
vention include talks on latest developments 
in the trade, a business clinic by feed re- 
tailers and a trade welfare conference for 
discussions between dealers. 

A direct relationship between the yellow 
pigmentation and the vitamin A content of 
corn was demonstrated in an experiment at 
the Texas Station in which Surcropper, a 
white-seeded corn, and Ferguson Yellow 
Dent were pollinated with a mixture of the 
pollen from both varieties. The more yel- 
low pigment, the more vitamin A appeared 
in the hybrid corn that resulted. 

It never has paid and will not pay now to 
be stingy in the feeding of cows of produc- 
tive capacity. All investigations on the cost 
of milk production have shown that high- 
producing cows produce milk and butter-fat 
more cheaply than those of moderate or low 
production. High production can never be 
secured except when good cows are well fed. 
—Prof. F. B. Morrison, Cornell University. 

Heavy supplies of wheat and barley and 
their unprecedented use as feeds for poultry 
that was suffering a declining market, has 
caused some troubles from lack of sufficient 
vitamin A, commonly found in yellow corn 
and in cod liver oil. Feed men encountering 
complaint from this source will open a new 
outlet for cod liver oil sales. Wheat and 
barley are still cheap feed. 

“We practice advertising,’ states a Santa 
Maria, Calif., grain and feed dealer, “closer 
attention to costs and continual personal 
calls on our trade at regular intervals. And 
business is as flourishing as any cheerful 


optimist could hope to find anvwhere. We 
have «creased our advertising and are 
eliminating our charge accounts,” seconds 


an Oxnard, Calif., dealer and “business is 
likewise good.’ Prospective customers in- 
variably follow the business leader and en- 
thusiast. 

Turning to a cash basis for selling side 
lines might best be permanently accom- 
plished right now. Grain dealers are paying 
the farmers cash for the new crop so there 
is no excuse for not cleaning up old accounts 
by deduction from amounts due and start- 
ing out with a clean slate on a strictly cash 
basis. You pay cash, why not sell for cash, 
too? Educating your patrons with local 
newspaper advertising should materially as- 
sist. Business invariably picks up if this 
wise move is discretely handled. 


Twenty amino acids, the building stones 
of proteins, have been identified by scien- 
tists, but no one protein contains all of 
them. That is why combinations of proteins 
produce better results than protein from a 
single source. 


St. Louis Feed Prices 


The following table shows the closing bid 
price each week on the St. Louis market per 
ton of standard bran, gray shorts and stand- 
ard middlings for the December delivery: 


Aug. Aug. Sept. Sept. Sept. 

22 29 4 12 19 
ST Ati ts euh.nevs $90 15 rgii45 $10,015)  Sis.05— $i0.75 
SHOCES ove wae 11.40 11.80 11.85 11.85 11.30 
Midds 10.85 ELSS 11.40 iD Bs Fs 10.65 


‘whereby profiteering was attempted. 


Cottonseed Hearings Resume in 
Arkansas 


Hearings in the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s investigation of the cottonseed indus- 
try, being conducted under authority of 
two Senate resolutions, will resume Tuesday, 
Sept. 29, in Little Rock, Ark. Witnesses to 
be called include mill owners, ginners, inde- 
pendent buyers, brokers and others con- 
nected with various phases of the business. 

William W. Sheppard will preside at the 
hearings while the examination will be con- 
ducted by Walter B. Wooden, Commis- 
sion’s attorney. The meetings will probably 
be held in the Federal building. 


Feed Dealers, Grinders and Mixers 
Elect Steeb 
Wm. Steeb, Crown Point, Ind., was 


elected pres. of the Associated Feed Dealers 
of America at that organization’s first an- 


nual meeting, held at South Bend, Ind., 
Sept. 8, succeeding B. I. Holser. Other 
officers elected included S. Brown, Val- 
paraiso, Ind., vice-pres., and H. H. Cun- 


ning, Chicago, sec’y-treas. and managing di- 
rector. 

A suggestion 
to represent each state in which 
ganization operates was approved and an 
election will be conducted by mail. A move 
is now being put under way to gain reduc- 
tions in electric power rates. 


be elected 
the or- 


that a director 


Feeding Differentials on Grain Prices 
Show Which Grain Is Cheapest 


On the basis of experiments with pigs 
conducted last year at the South Dakota 
station, college livestock men have arrived 
at price differentials on the various grains 
at which their feeding value is the same. 

When corn costs 40 cents a bu. wheat 
may be profitably fed at a purchase price of 
40 cents or less, barley is economical at 32 
cents or less, oats at 19 cents or less, rye at 
36 cents or less. 

The feeding value ratio between wheat 
and corn remains equal at any figure. If 
these grains are 50 cents a bu. barley should 
be bought at 39 cents a bu. or less, oats at 
28 cents or less, rye at 45 cents or less. 
With the major grains at 60 cents, barley is 
profitable feed at 46 cents, oats at 28 cents 
and rye at 54. 

Small grains must be ground for economi- 
cal feeding to pigs as well as other livestock 
and the costs of grinding should be taken 
into consideration. 


South Dakota Governor Appoints 
“Fair Service’ Comite for Feeds 


Receiving some complaints about unfair 
profits being taken on grains and feedstuffs 
sold to South Dakota farmers in the drouth 
and grasshopper devastated sections, Gov. 
Green called a meeting of the central relief 
group with elevator men. 

From this he appointed a com/ite, com- 
posed of C. Larsen, Dean of Agriculture at 
South Dakota State College, H. A. Olson, 
Sioux Falls. sec’y of the South Dakota 
Farmers Elevator Ass'n, and E. H. Sexauer, 
Brookings, representing the line elevators, 
and authorized it to investigate and make 
public any cases of “unfair” feed selling, 
This 
comite was also charged with studying the 
seed situation with a view to seeing that 
sufficient supplies are available in the spring. 

The Governor had suggested a fixed stand- 
ard margin of profit on feed grains, but this 
did not meet with approval of the elevator 


Boz 


men because of complications which are 
likely to arise between stations and terri- 
tories. 


Feed Digestibility Is Related to 
Fibre Content 


Theoretically it should be possible to 
achieve 100% digestibility in a livestock or 
poultry food. Actually wide variations exist 
in the digestibility of mixed feeds and the 
ingredients from which they are prepared. 


Enzymes, ferments, acids, and other di- 
gestive agents in the food-absorbing facil- 
ities of the animal or bird work vigorously 
on the proteins, fats, and carbohydrates to 
which each is best adapted, but if the food 
is not in the proper condition they have a 
hard time of it, and all-of the nutrients are 
not extracted before the residue is lost. Dr. 
Woodman of Cambridge University attrib- 
utes lack of digestibility to several causes. 
He says: 

1. The constituents may be in some meas- 
ure “protected” from the action of enzymes 
by being imbedded in indigestible material 
such as cellulose. This consideration ex- 
plains why the concentrates are more thor- 
oughly digested than the roughages. 

2. The food stuff may possess a tough or 
tenacious character which prevents its being 
penetrated by the digestive fluids. 

3. The food stuff may be consumed in 
such form that a portion of it escapes being 
reduced to a fine state of division by masti- 
cation. It is common to find unaltered grain 
in the excreta of poultry, hogs and cattle. 


4. The food stuff may have been sub- 
mitted to a cooking process that has coagu- 
lated the protein. This will render the 
protein as well as any feed ingredient that 
it may surround indigestible. 

Grains are covered by a strong covering 
of cellulose which must be broken before 
the digestive juices can effect extraction of 
the nutrients. This is the prime reason 
for grinding small grains before feeding, 
otherwise their feeding value would be’ lost 
in the amount that remained undigested. 

The fibre content of a feed is a measure 
of the cellulose content, and it is generally 
true that high fibre content means low di- 
gestibility. Fibre surrounds cells to some 
degree, much as it does whole grains, and 
the grinding process breaks a great per- 
centage of these before the food reaches 
the animal or bird stomach. 

Here is a table that gives the digestibility 
of a number of common grains and grain 
by-products. The value of hulling, or 


processing grain before feeding is therein 
demonstrated. 

Oats (whole) digestible..............56.60% 
Oats’ “CHaLISd yy GIS ASTID. je sve arsvcietieie dre 72.50% 
Oates (roiled) digestible. v0.6 <cesa eer 81.15% 
Oat Hills) dimestiple scsi s os since sent Go 
Ost Clips: GisSestipleiinw «10 ta patos dan toa lie 
Wheat (whole) digestible............ 72.27% 
Wheat Brain GiSestiDlewty os. 10s ea meme ou Ge 
Wheat Middlings digestible.......... 45.48% 
Rice (polished) digestible...........- 66.50% 
ECS BAN AUSESTIBIG iil sinin wks «nn Moa eee 60.40 % 
RACs EL UIUIS VAAECSCUOL Scan vier eke ecien a OO eI 


The feeding value of a feed is in the 
digestible nutrients that are delivered into 
the blood streams and are used by the ani- 
mal body. As a rule it may be accepted 
that high digestibility is something to be 
sought and is the measure of value of a feed 
prepared by the grain and feed dealer. 


Vitamins and proteins have led to the use 
of cocoanut oil meal in the proprietary 
mixed feed industry, and are helping to es- 
tablish it among the local grinders and mix- 
ers. 


The usual guaranteed analysis of cocoanut 
oil meal, one of the by-products of industry 
offered to the feed trade and feeders, is pro- 
tein, 20%; fat, 6%; fibre, 11%; carbohy- 
drates, 50%. ] 
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CostFiguringonGrinding Units 
Lacks Uniformity 


Little uniformity exists in the methods for 
figuring costs of operating hammer and at- 
trition grinders in country elevators, if the 
returns from a questionnaire sent out by 
Grain & Freep JourNALS may be taken lit- 
erally. There are wide variations in the 
volume of work done, in the charges for 
grinding and in the items considered in 
arriving at cost figures. 

Power charges and power costs run fairly 
uniform, considering the wide expanse of 
middle western territory covered by the 
questionnaire, territory which has seen the 
greatest development of grinding and mixing 
on the part of country elevators. But alto- 
gether too many elevators arrive at charges 
for such items as depreciation, taxes, in- 
terest on investment, allowance for repairs, 
allowance for bad debts and insurance costs 
simply by guess. If asked their actual net 
profit over and above the aggregate of 
actual cost items they would be at loss to 
find it. In many cases it would not exist. 

It is no problem to make a profit if re- 
turns from a grinder are credited to the 
machine and its costs of operations are as- 
sessed against some other department in the 
business. Nor is it fair to the grinding unit 
to assess against it cost items which prop- 
erly belong to operations in other divisions 
of the business. Such practice will never 
enable the operator to know definitely 
whether he should keep on operating his 
grinder, offer it for sale in classified adver- 
tising columns, or hopelessly throw it on 
the junk pile. 

Here are the consolidated returns from 
the questionnaire: 


Feed Grinding Costs: The consolidated 
figures for both hammer and attrition mills 
using electric power in the vast majority of 
cases, tho an occasional steam or diesel 
power plant was noted, showed average 
grindings per month of 167,100 Ibs., or 84 
tons. The range in figures was from 50,000 
Ibs. to 275,000 lbs. Mostly the figures were 
pretty well above 100,000 Ibs., and the grind- 
ing was done in load lots or better. 

Approximately 43% of the grinding was 
fine, 33% medium, and 24% coarse. Con- 
siderable variation existed in localities, rela- 
tively few doing much coarse grinding. 
Coarse grinding seemed to belong to dairy 
communities. ; 

Likewise there was considerable variation 
in power costs, the average showing at .0367 
cents per 100 Ibs., or approximately 75 
cents a ton. Power rates ranged from 8 
cents to 3% cents per k.w., with normal 
minimums of 50 cents per h.p. per month, 
tho there were a few cases where this mini- 
mum was set at $1. The k.w. rates scaled 
down from the high to low figures, and 
where the starting figure was set at around 
6 cents it usually did not scale so low as 
when the starting figure was higher. 

Power used was almost invariably charged 
against the grinder. In cases where little 
electric current was used for other opera- 
tions, such as lights, or running an elevator 
leg, all power costs were borne by the 
grinder. Where other operations warranted 
keeping cost figures separate the assessment 
of power charges was on a percentage of 
operation basis. 

Few of those who answered assessed labor 
costs against the grinder, unless it kept a 
man busy all the time. Those who did esti- 
mated this item at 20% of the gross re- 


ceipts. Many made no charge in the belief 
that it kept labor busy when it would other- 
wise be idle. 

Not nearly enough of the grinder opera- 
tors had actual figures on depreciation, re- 
pairs and bad debts. The first was variously 
estimated at from nothing to 15%, the sec- 
ond at from 1% to 5%, the third at nothing 
to 1%. Of course, where a strictly cash busi- 
ness was done, and many of the mills were 
on that basis, there should be no loss from 
bad debts. 

Taxes were normally estimated at 1%, tho 
this item was disregarded in many instances. 
A few figured them at 2%. Insurance, nom- 
inally figured at 2% to 3%, and interest on 
investment, sometimes figured at from 6% 
to 8%, sometimes not figured at all, fell in 
the same classification. 


Grinding Charges: Variations running 
from 8 cents per cwt. to 30 cents per cwt. 
appeared in the figures on grinding charges, 
tho the latter figure was an exception. Some 
used a sliding scale, figured on cost of 
power used for the character of work done; 
some made 1 cent spreads between fine, me- 
dium and coarse grinding; others figured a 
flat rate regardless of the character of the 
grinding; and still others figured “Damn 
these portable grinders. I’m going to put 
them out of business.” 

Charges normally ran from 15 to 20 cents 
for fine grinding, 10 to 15 cents for me- 
dium, and 8 to 12 cents for coarse. 

One northwestern dealer, using a sliding 
scale, and keeping very accurate records of 
costs on grinding oats, barley, speltz, and 
combinations of these grains thru 3-16ths 
and 1-4 inch screens, had rates running from 
11 to 15 cents per cwt. Oats thru a 3-16th 
screen took the highest charge and at these 
figures he showed net receipts over power 
costs of approximately 60%. Quite a differ- 
ence in power costs, even on the same 
classes of grinding, was demonstrated, de- 
pending upon the condition of the grain. If 
the grain was damp and tough it required 
more time and power. 


Failure to segregate cost items on the 
grinder and to separate these from other 
operations in the plant was frequently indi- 
cated in the returns. One man remarked: 
“We do not keep a complete set of records. 
We only figure the power used each month 
against the amount we get for grinding.” 
Another said, “We make some allowance for 
labor against the grinder, as we figure we 
could get along without a helper during 
two months of éach year were it not for 
this machine. The grinder enables us to 
sell our screenings locally, and all power 
used for cleaning and handling about 60,000 
bus. of wheat annually is assessed against 
the machine.” 


Mixing. While many of those telling of 
their costs mentioned the operation of feed 
mixers, usually with capacity for 1 ton, they 
kept no records on its cost of operation. 
Charges for mixing ran from nothing to 10 
cents per cwt. It was commonly looked 
upon as a necessity for manufacturing feeds 
under brand names, as a trade builder, and 
as an advertising medium. 


The majority of the elevators doing grind- 
ing handled feed ingredients, particularly 
vegetable and animal protein concentrates, 
such as linseed meal, cottonseed meal, gluten 
meal, alfalfa meal, tankage, meat scrap, bone 
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meal, mineral supplements, buttermilk, oy- 
ster shells, grit, milk by-products, salt, and 
so on along the list. In almost every case 
conviction was expressed that the mixer in- 
creased sales of ingredients, and even if no 
charge was made it more than paid for itself 
in this way. 

“We know it would be impossible for any- 
one to run a feed mill alone at the prices 
we charge just for grinding unless he had 
the other lines in connection,” runs one com- 
ment. “But we also know that the feed 
mill and mixer causes a considerable in- 
crease in our feed sales, because most farm- 
ers bring in their grain to grind and then 
add whatever concentrates they need with it 
in the mixer or take the concentrates along 
home to feed as needed. All we expect our 
grinder and mixer to do is to pay actual 
costs of operation. We feel they are valu- 
able assets just as trade builders.” 

Fortunately for the local grinding and 
mixing business this condition is not gen- 
eral. Most of the dealers figure on making 
a profit from their plants and machinery and 
try to keep their costs down so as to get a 
margin between them and the charges com- 
petition will allow. 

Unfortunately they seldom make provi- 
sion for arriving at accurate cost records, 
such as hooking a meter on the motors op- 
erating the grinding and mixing unit to 
measure the current for the various classes 
of grinding, figuring helpers times at what 
it costs during the course of mill operation, 
properly charging against receipts, actual 
depreciation in value, making also due al- 
lowance for repairs and for obsolescense, 
charging taxes, insurance, and interest on in- 
vestment at a figure for which they could 
loan their money. Another share should be 
charged for office expense and advertising. 

Profit does not come until such items are 
taken care of and failure to consider them 
only leads to eventual loss. It is not hard 
to arrive at dependable figures and proper 
apportionment of costs, but it takes time and 
effort. Accurate cost records will show 
what is happening in the plant and will 
point the way to means for spreading the 
margin between income and outgo. 


A Grinding Cost Record: One of the 
large operators in the northwest who has a 
number of feed grinding units among the 
elevators in its line, charges 12 cents for fine 
and 10 cents for medium coarse grinding. 
Following is a record struck from its aver- 
age of costs, which clearly indicates the 
items considered and manner of learning 
whether or not there is a profit. 


Costs on Grinding at 10c Cwt. 


$200 $250 $300 
Per Mo. Per Mo. Per Mo. 
IPO wet=— sb Jou een er stars $ 70.00 $ 87.50 $105.00 
TEEN sXele an GOeh OE OM OCR aon 50.00 60.00 75.00 


Plates and Repairs...... 10.00 12.50 15.00 
Int. on $3500 @ 6%— 

S21 Omer: witness cea 17.50 
Depreciation @ 10%— 

S350 MPO amnyar els coleyels akede 30.00 67.50 67.50 
Taxes, Ins. and _ Inci- 

CENA: satiate GuneeGoe & 20.00 

Mb otale saimstoreen.2 sss eile. $197.50 $237.50 $262.50 
@ 8c Cwt. Receipts on 

Same Expense ....... $160.00 $200.00 $240.00 
N. B.: Insurance rate on entire plant 


usually increased about $2.50 per $1000—on 
building and stock—on $15,000—this is $37.50 
per year. 


The ability of cocoanut oil meal to absorb 
liquids in ratio as high as 5 to 1, has led to 
its use in preparing such supplements as 
dry molasses. There may be some possi- 
bilities for its use in connection with cod 
liver oil, whereby three of the major vita- 
mins might be combined in the same prod- 
uct, vitamins A,-B, and D. Packing such a 
product, however, at a reasonable price, 
would be something of a problem, since it 
is generally admitted that cod liver oil oxi- 
dizes and loses some of its valuable prop- 
erties on exposure to air for extended peri- 
ods of time. 


Results in Livestock and Hog Feeding 
at the Experiment Stations 


Wheat proved less valuable than either 
corn or barley in feeding lambs on alfalfa 
hay in experiments at the Idaho station, and 
difficulty was experienced in keeping lambs 
on full feed when they were receiving wheat. 
Addition of cottonseed meal to a ration of 
barley or corn, and alfalfa hay made a 
marked increase in the rate of gains and the 
degree of finish. 


Seven digestion trials of 28 days each were 
run at the New Mexico station to learn the 
digestibility of cottonseed meal as a supple- 
ment to range for cattle. Wheat straw was 
the basal ration, supplemented with .25, .5, 
5, 1, and 1:5 Ibs. of cottonseed meal, re- 
spectively, in trials 3 to 7, inclusive. Aver- 
age daily gains were 1.62, .13, .12, .41, .85, 
.73, and .86 lbs. per head, respectively. 

Cottonseed meal lacks factors which may 
be found in good quality hay, according to 
experiments at the Michigan station in 
which two groups of 5 head of high-grade 
Holstein heifers were fed from the first 
generation up to approximately 4 years of 
age. The basal ration was yellow corn, 
corn silage, and timothy hay, to which was 


added either cottonseed meal or linseed 
meal. 
No harmful effects resulted from the 


heavy feeding of cottonseed meal in health, 
reproduction or lactation thruout the experi- 
ment. 


@ @ 
Profits in Molasses 
Have you ever stopped to realize that the low cost of molasses makes 
it possible for you to give your patrons a high quality sweet feed, and 


at the same time make an attractive profit for yourself? 
can be added effectively and cheaply with the 


Texas Cyclone Sweet Feed Mixer 


the mixer which has revolutionized the custom feed grinding business 
and made it possible to equip even the smallest plant with a thorough 
sweet feed mixer. Now made in two sizes. We will gladly send you 
complete details of the one best suited to your needs. Write us. 


Norwood Manufacturing Company 


MINERAL WELLS, TEXAS 


State Distributors: R. B. George Machinery Co., Dallas, Texas 


SER: 


“Stamp of Approval” Proposal Before 
Eastern Federation 


A proposal to establish a com’ite to ex- 
amine all products offered for sale by feed 
dealers and to enhance such products as 
pass the tests with an ass’n stamp of ap- 
proval, has been placed before the officers 
of the Eastern Federation of Feed Mer- 
chants. 

A comite is now investigating the pro- 
posal and such a buro will be established 
should its report prove favorable. 

This plan, believes Pres. F. M. McIntyre, 
would elimnate complaints on the part of 
members regarding unscrupulous tactics of 
manufacturers, and would aid in establishing 
a recognized standard for the benefit of the 
consumer. 


R. T. FRIEND 


Lafayette Indiana 
Unlimited supplies 
Pure Dried Buttermilk 
Pure Dried Skimmilk 


Carlots and L. C. L. 


Prices and Samples on request. 


Electro 
Magnetic Separators 


Positive Protection at Low 


Cost. Approved by Mutual 


Fire Prevention Bureau. 


WRITE FOR PRICES 


Sentinel Products Co. 
282 State St. Rochester, N. Y. 


And molasses 


Poultry Feeds and Feeding 


Desiccated Meat Meal Wins in Poultry 
Test Against Fish Meal 


In a feeding experiment with poultry by 
the U. S. D. A. Buro of Animal Industry, 
wherein 4 lots of 32 chicks each were fed a 
basal diet to which was added 10% of North 
Atlantic Fish meal, shrimp bran, menhaden 
fish meal and desiccated meat meal, the 
desiccated meat meal walked away with the 
honors, even tho it had the further improve- 
ment of only 1% cod liver oil against 2% 
in each of the other lots. 

Desiccated meat meal proved most effi- 
cient in promoting growth. North Atlantic 
fish meal and menhaden fish meal proved 
equal to each other. The shrimp bran came 
out at the bottom of the list. 


How to Tell If Hens Are Paying 
n Their Keep 


The grain and feed dealer will find a 
strong argument for use on the prospective 
patron who complains that hens are. not 
paying for their feed, in the formula worked 
out by John Vandervort, who heads the 
Poultry Extension work in Pennsylvania. 

Divide the price of 100 Ibs. of total ration 
by the price received for a dozen eggs. Mul- 
tiply the result by 3. This answer gives the 
percentage of egg production necessary to 
pay the cost of the feed. 

For example: 50 lbs. of mash at $1.25, 
plus 50 lbs. of scratch at 95 cents, equals 
$2.20, the cost of 100 lbs. of total ration. 

Tt thie price Gi eggs is 25 ‘cents a dozen, 
divide this $2.20 by .25 and it equals 8&8. 
Multiply 8.8 by 3 equals 25.4, the number of 
eggs which must be received from each 100 
hens to pay for the feed. 

Insert your own figures and work this 
out for the feed buyer who needs to be 
convinced that he can feed hens profitably. 
Feed is pretty cheap now, whether you grind 
and mix it yourself, or retail proprietary 
feeds. The prices on poultry and eggs are 
on the upgrade and a reasonable margin of 
profit exists for the discriminating poultry- 
man. 


Rice Bran for Leg Weakness in 
Chickens 


The substitution of from 10 to 20% of 
rice bran fer other feedingstuffs in the diet 
of chickens being reared in confinement 
helped to prevent a disease known as pero- 
sis (deforming leg weaknéss), the U. S. D. 
A. reports. 

Perosis usually makes its appearance 
among actively growing chicks kept in con- 
finement and fed an unsuitable diet. One 
of the first symptoms is a puffiness of the 
joints of the legs and a tendency on the part 
of the affected birds to squat for long peri- 
ods of time. The next stage is characterized 
by an increase of the puffiness and a bend- 
ing of the leg bones. In the final form the 
disease leaves the joints of the legs perma- 
nently deformed. 

Adjustment of the relative quantity of 
calcium and phosphorus in the diet, as well 
as the addition of rice bran, helped to pre- 
vent perosis. When the two changes were 
made simultaneously no cases of perosis oc- 
‘curred. 

Chickens with perosis show normal ash 
content of their leg bones and the calcium 
and inorganic-phosphorus content of their 
blood serum is normal, neither of which 
condition is true of chickens with rickets. 
The tests indicate that another vitamin be- 
sides D is necessary for the development of 
the bones of chickens. 


Poultry Feeding Experiment Results 


Four flocks of hens in a laying test at the 
New Mexico station produced 136, 130, 138, 
and 154 eggs average per bird, respectively, 
between Dec. 1 and Noy. 1. A variation of 
only 5 lbs. of feed consumption existed be- 
tween the high and’low producing lots. 

Minerals are listed in the nutritive require- 
ments of poultry according to tests reported 
in Scot. Jour. Agri., 12, 1929, wherein-it was 
found that addition of minerals alone to 
high-protein vegetable supplements  in- 
creased the gains of chicks. Whole or sep- 
arated milk was a highly satisfactory, but 
too costly supplement. Fish meal or meat 
and bone meal increased the rate ot growth, 
tho not so well as the whole or separated 
milk. 

A ration of yellow corn, wheat bran end 
rniddlings, bone meal, salt and cod-liver oil, 
and containing 4.5%- of meat scrap protein 
was fairly satisfactory for growing pullets 
from 10 weeks of age to maturity in tests 
with chicks at the Indiana station. Indica- 
tions were manifest that 7.5% of meat scrap 
protein would produce more uniform growth 
during this period. Feeding only 1.5% meat 
scrap protein proved insufficient to attain 
maximum growth. Feeding a ration high 
in protein during the first 10 weeks gave 
the chicks a good start. 

Availability of calcium in calcium salts and 
minerals for bone formation in growing 
chicks was the subject of experiments at the 
Ohio station, wherein it was found that 2% 
of calcium carbonate was a necessary addi- 
tion to the basal ration to secure greatest 
calcification in the chick bones. 

In further experiments no difference was 
found in the results from use of calcium car- 
bonate, sulfate, lactate, and phosphate salts, 
or in limestone, steamed bone meal, rock 
phosphate, phosphatic limestone or oyster 
shell when these minerals were used as sup- 
plements in such quantity that the calcium 
intake was equal to 2% calcium carbonate 
in the ration. 

Relative utilization of calcium compounds 
by growing chicks was the problem in tests 
at the Kentucky station, wherein 6 lots of 
20 chicks were fed a basal ration of yellow 
corn, wheat middlings, skim milk, salt, and 
cod-liver oil 80: 20: 20: 1:2, In addition the 
respective lots received the following min- 
eral supplements in such quantities as to 
make the calcium content equal to that of 
5 parts of limestone and 5 parts of bone 
meal: None, limestone, limestone and raw 
bone meal, raw bone meal, rock phosphate, 
and commercial dicalcium phosphate. Repre- 
sentative cockerels were killed at the end of 
12 weeks and ash determinations made ot 
like body and lege bones. Only slight dif- 
ferences in the calcium percentage were 
evident. 

The receiving rock phosphate as 
the only mineral did not grow normally and 
by the end of the third week 4 of them had 
died. Changing the supplement to bone 
meal and limestone enabled the survivors to 
recover in the 4 weeks following. Chicks 
thrived on retiirn to the rock phosphate and 
grew well to the end of the test. 


chicks 
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The lots that received limestone and raw 
bone meal, and bone meal alone, grew at the 
same rate and were in the best physical con- 
dition of any of the groups. 


GOLDEN SEAL YEAST 


for Poultry and Livestock 
A Profitable Feed Ingredient 
GOLDEN SEAL YEAST CO. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


FEED and GRAIN SAMPLES 
ANALYZED by EXPERTS 


Write, wire or phone 
Harrison 6490 


RUNYON TESTING LABORATORIES 
1106 Board of Trade Chicago, Hil. 


FAIRMONT’S 


Pure Flake 
Buttermilk 


9 Large Plants 
Excellent Service 


THE FAIRMONT GREAMERY CO0.U-s~ 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Practical 
Poultry Farming 


by L. M. Hurd 
extension instructor in poultry hus- 
bandry, New York State College of 
Agriculture at Cornell University, is an 
up to date treatise on the raising of 
poultry. The poultryman who keeps 
hens as a main enterprise, the farmer 
whose flock is incidental to other farm 
operations, and the feed dealer who 
wants to talk knowingly about poultry 
raising will all find the book useful and 
profitable to read. Printed in large 
type, and with many illustrations, its 
400 pages are full of practical infor- 
mation. 
Price $3.50, f. 0. b. Chicago 
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Iowa Laying Formulas 


With fall feeding of laying flocks upon us 
the grain and feed dealer will find profit in 
promotion of laying mashes and_ scratch 
feeds. This year in the middle west he can 
readily and economically prepare these from 
materials that are found ciose to home for 
the most part, and he can offer them to farm 
and backyard poultry men at economical 
prices. 

It might be presumed that a straight grain 
feed is one way of using up some of the 
enormous surpluses which keep the grain 
markets at present low levels, but experi- 
enced feeding has irrevocably demonstrated 
that grain alone will not give economical 
production, nor will excessive feeding of 
grain in connection with a well-balanced 
mash cause a shower of eggs. Hens pay lit- 
tle attention to the prices of the commodities 
they eat. What they want are nutrients 
properly prepared and balanced for max- 
imum use in their egg making facilities. 

This does not alter the possibilities in pre- 
paring feed with relatively low priced prod- 
ucts. If proteins from one source are out 
of line with protein prices from another 
source it is possible to do a little switching, 
a little altering of proportions. The same 
is true of grains and other ingredients, and 
is the reason for preparation of so many 
different formulas on the part of state col- 
leges and experiment stations, tho the for- 
mulas may all be designed for the same 
purpose and the same classes of hens. 


Here are several from the animal hus- 
bandry department of the Iowa State Col- 
lege at Ames: 

MASH FORMULAS GRAIN FORMULAS 
Ingredient lbs. Grain lbs. 
No. 1 No. 1 
Ground yellow corn..100 Yellow corn........ 550 
Ground wheat ....2:. 100 Elieawy; sO2tS tasuiseh ee 250 
Ground Oats ie. son 100 

55% protein meat 

scraps, or 60% pro- 

tein tatikare is sia. 80 
Dried skimmilk or but- 

termilke) esicer scic.. 20 
Bae wSalts -tiechy:wsrstce « 4 

No. 2 No. 2 
Yellow cornmeal ....100 Shelled yellow corn.. .300 
EEA te eat Recs x wleow is 100 Heavy ate cate oe 250 
Flour middlings ..... LOOU Se VWihteatiwant ocrone eae cO0 
Meat scraps 60% pro- 

tein tankage or fish 

PEA Penlatetoe ear stes. S *80 
Dried skimmilk or but- 

Term ep eaves teta ate aoe **20) 

HTC mS ALD a aterastets cis 3 4 

No. 3 No. 3 
Ground yellow corn..100 Yellow corn ......... 400 
Ground oat groats or Batleyis <.ctcsuaeteraterersrte 200 

wheat middlings....100 Heavy oats ......... 200 
Grotind barley oc... 100 
Meat scraps 60% pro- 

tein tankage or fish 

POA Cie wievere aferrasvscsls *80 
Dried skimmilk or dried 
bitten ss. FADO 
Feiner Saltwertaac activate « 4 
No. 4 No. 4 
Ground yellow corn.. 90 Wellowscori™ ss. 5 2.2000 
Ground heavy oats... 50) Wheat :.2..1..600.<.300 
Ground barley ...... 50 Plea Vy NOatsS. | ls oats crash 200 
Ground wheat ....... 90 
Gluten’ meal \... 27... 50 
Meat scraps, tankage 
Of, tSh) SChapSi. nse 30 
Dried skimmilk or dried 
buttermilliomcn 2.3.36. 20 
Done meals ec 16 
PAR iver -otceltnsta cas ett Pie en 4 
No. 5 No. 5 
(choose! SENG eres, Wo)  (keiest “Cp aor ee oumico au ewe) 
OE ee cee ear aie See DEL CAV ONS tacts ras e41crs's 250 
Nin GIMISS ns. tear vey 75s WV GAG atetes yess Ser ekentis LOO) 
Soybean oilmeal ..... 120 
Dried skimmilk or dried 
tetanic Aan <r 52.0) 
Steam bone meal..... 16 
i | en eee a 
No. No. 6 
Yellow corn meal.....100 (Oterc2t Mice NERS OUT Cx ROO 
REALM ne bstessercitecn chy oeda 50 WY Dee. Feu ae. aigteuain axes 150 
Alfalfa leaf meal...... 50 QALS Piste cearayctaneaatateyeisic 150 
MAINT S. oc oo ose sd 6% 50 
Ground oat groats.... 50 
Meat scraps, 60% pro- 
tein tankage or fish 
TIGA Pepa ns thle acaete *80 
Dried skimmilk or dried 
Hatternille .. 6. 207s er 20) 
MAS tye rece non er we a 


“Reduce to 40 Ibs. if 3 gals. per day of liquid skim- 
_ milk or buttermilk are available for each 100 hens. 
“Omit if 3 gals. of liquid skimmilk per 100 hens per 
day are available. 


Any of these rations may be 
inte “all-mash” rations by grinding the 
grain and mixing it with the mash in the 
proportions shown. Some feeders prefer the 
“alil-mash” system because it saves labor in 
feeding and requires less skill in balancing 
a ration. Hopper feeding space with this 
method should be twice as great as with the 
grain and mash combination meenod, or 3 
inches per hen. With either system a source 
of calcium carbonate (oyster shell) and grit, 
should be kept available to the birds con- 
stantly. 


converted 


California Ration for Growing Chicks 


those of 
White 


been 


For growing chicks, particularly 
the egg producing breeds such as 
Leghorns, the California ration has 


found effective and economically prepared 
from ready ingredients. 
bs 

GYround, yellow Corn sic Jitters us Geet pe ou 
GEONa TG yeas tocn. cht oreneneensnetee Mspant oredr 
Ground oats.or. {barley c+ tae tian ee 80 
IDS raaoveNite Avera RO me rete sO ert Paes reyecnc.G Gad Ono 60 
Powdered limestone or powdered oyster 

GWAR MERET aePaC eee) Ban eM eeu cui e ONe o ateen OR hee) AP oo 2% 
TINO SLE: ce cet tay sat Sia och ace noe ca ee cea ee eas 1% 
MWEShed= COMME OLN cuvscput sunte assem alanetat oes 3 


be fed with several ditfer- 
ent scratch mixtures, tho very effective with 
nothing more than medium cracked corn. 
Wheat, kafir, crushed barley, also make up 
good scratches for feeding 5 or 6 week old 
chicks. 

Some give preference to using 30 lbs. of 
powdered skimmilk or powdered buttermilk 
to replace 30 Ibs. of the meat scrap, and this 
has the advantage of furnishing two sources 
of animal protein. Mixed proteins are usual- 
ly more effective than proteins from a single 
source. 


This mash may 


Virginia feed stores numbered 185 during 
1930. Increases in livestock and poultry 
production is expected to increase the feed 
business in the state this fall. 


Alfalfa Meal Production 


Washington, D. C., Sept. 15—Alfalfa meal 
production in the United States during Au- 
gust, 1931, totaled 15,678 short tons, ac- 
cording to reports received from meal grind- 
ers by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. The August grindings were only 
53% of the 29,583 tons produced in that 
month last year and 54% of the August, 
1929, outturn. 

Approximately 34,900 tons of meal were in 
store at mills at the first of August. This, 
with the month's grindings, made an ag- 
gregate supply of approximately 50,600 tons. 
Stocks at the close of August were about 
38,500 tons. Domestic consumption accounts 


for most of the difference of 12,100 tons, 
since exports in recent months have been 
relatively small. Exports during July, to- 
taled 101 short tons. 
Alfalfa meal production in the United 
States follows: 
—__———Production in Tons —— 
Month— 1931-32 1930-31 1929-30 1928-29 
ist aerate, cae 12,676 22,272 24,408 26,707 
NUS Ste pasta PA cho 15,678 28,614 28,884 38,716 
Sa ota call 0 ee oy ONSET 40,025 32,2592 425925 
(Olsieliie 0 Svome neue ane 24,994 - 40,847 40,427 
INGUECHIDEEM Ir en ire Bh eieeas 27,705 27,785 Soulod 
WOSCEHEDEI Aerie wcheh) “sielers 25,646 42,077 31,898 
ric te fee mI TOME ahs 33,285 44,821 51,232 
February 15.403 41,653 37,393 
VIE Ltelee ory Mee Mee Macs eeeerS 13,140 22,871 27,893 
PTE ca Daas ovate Chkce a 6 fa acre 12,141 15,588 14,659 
Na Ree iicakcetscse hs Sabie 10,617 11,197 8,686 
iene it ection mee. 242" 6 /30,660, 19,385 
Total for year.. 28,354 291,677 362,049 374,053 
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New Feed Trade Marks 


Albert Dickinson Co., Chicago, Ill., No. 
317,551, a drawing representing 10 dogs of 
different breeds, for dog food. 


and are 
vegetable 


Proteins have various 
commonly classified as 
and cereal proteins. 

Cocoanut oil meal is among the protein 
supplements that contain vitamins A and 
B. The water-soluble vitamin B is the 
most predominant. 


sources, 
animal, 


WA YK Ot Pn ROY Py 


ALL BREEOS REL/SH PERFECTION 
Stock the Nationally Advertised 


PERFECTION DOGFOOD 


in Meat-Cereal, Kibbled or Whole Biscuit 
form for the convenience of local dog and 
kennel owners. Comes in sacks or cartons. 
For dogs,all breeds, puppies,all ages. Write 
for dealer’s proposition and Free Samples. 


PERFECTION FOODS COMPANY 


BATTLE CREEK - Dept. 43 - MICHIGAN 


ARLINGS 


Special BoneMeal 


Developed to meet the urgent 
demand for a feed rich in 
available phosphates, palatable, and suited 
to the mineral requirements of all live 
stock and poultry. 

BEST FOR MIXED FEED 
Finely ground, specially screened for mix- 
ing purposes. Low in moisture, sterilized 
and uniform. Recommended by leading 
Experimental Stations and those who 
have used it, 

DARLING & COMPANY 
Dept. No. M Chicago, IIl. 


ING, COMPANY 
bague teens 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Fine ground for Poultry Mashes 
our specialty 


THE DENVER ALFALFA 
MILLING & PRODUCTS 
Co., U.S. A. 


Sales Offices for the Convenience of 
Eastern Buyers: Pierce Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Home Office: 


Lamar, Colo. 


Poultry 
Feeds & réediae 


By Lamon & Lee 


A book of 247 pages designed to meet the 
needs of all who are interested in feeds for 
poultry. Grains, rations and methods used 
in every section of the U. S. are taken up 
and discussed to make this book of value 
in all sections. 

In three parts: Part I is devoted to the 
principles of feeding, explains which ele- 
ments have been found essential in feeding 
poultry and tells why certain combinations 
are made. Every grain or feed-stuff used 
for poultry is discussed in Part II. Rations 
for every class of poultry keepers are in- 
eluded in Part III. 

An invaluable book which 
the reference library of every 
mixer of feeds for poultry. 


Price $1.75 plus postage. 
Grain & Feed Journals 
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Central Retail Feed Dealers Will 
Meet at Eau Claire 


The Central Retail Feed Ass'n will hoid 
its first annual fall convention in the Hotel 
Eau Claire; “Eau Claire, Wis, Monday, 
sept; 28: : 

This meeting is being held just ahead of 
the busy season, when worn-out pastures 
and harvest time is putting the cattle back 
on purchased feed. Its addresses are being 
arranged with a view to the fall plans of 
feed dealers. Speakers are: 

Fred Stussy, mayor of Eau Claire—Wel- 
coming address. 

S. E. St. John, Eau Claire—Response. 

H. H. Humphrey, Wausau—Where Or- 
ganization Counts. 
~ G. C. Humphrey, Madison, professor of 
animal husbandry—What Retail Feed Deal- 
ers Should Know About Dairy Feeding. 

J.-H. Vint, Union Grove—How Long Can 
a Feed Dealer Sell at a Loss and Still Make 
a Profit? 

Clarence P. Clark, Chairman, 
Feed Merchandising Council, 
Let's Get Back to Work. 

E. E. Roquemore, Chicago—Advertising 
for Retail Feed Dealers. 

A turkey dinner is the menu for the ban- 
quet and no speaking is scheduled to mar 
the enjoyment of the meal. A program of 
popular music, singing and dancing will 
make up the entertainment. 


National 
Chicago— 


Mineral Mixture for Dairy Cows 


While so balancing the ration that feed- 
ing of additional minerals to dairy cows is 
unnecessary is the preferable plan, equal 
parts of iodized salt, sterilized bone meal and 
air-slaked lime will make a satisfactory min- 
eral mixture for dairy cattle, according to 
Jerry Sotola, of the Washington State Col- 
lege animal husbandry department. 

This mixture may be fed from self-feed- 
ers, or mixed in the grain mixtures in 
amounts not to exceed 2% by weight. 


Cotton Acreage and the Feed Mixer 


During the entire controversy and wide 
discussion of the Farm Board’s suggestion 
that every cotton planter plow up each third 
row of cotton, then promise to be good and 
not plant so much next year, little if any 
consideration has been given the importance 
of the cotton crop to the cattle and hog 
feeders, who depend to a measurable extent 
on an economical source of high protein 
supplements for feeding home grown grains 
and forages. Lint is not all there is to 
cotton. 

The cotton crop has produced an average 
of 6,500,000 tons of cotton seed annually 
for the past five years. This has meant ap- 
proximately $200,000,000 to the planters, for 
the value of the cake, meal and oil has re- 
flected in the prices paid by ginners. 

If, cottonseed cake and meal were re- 
moved, its place would have to be taken by 
such products as linseed meal, gluten meal, 
copra meal, soybean meal and other high- 
protein supplements of vegetable source. 
This would be a very good thing for these 
products, but it would not help the cotton 
farmer get more money with which to buy 
feed grains, meats and sow-belly from north- 
ern producing sections. 

Commodity producing processing, distrib- 
uting and consuming is so inter-related and 
so inter-dependent with each other and in- 
dustry that it is beyond the capacity of any 
one individual to work in the interests of 
all the products to which consideration must 
justly be given. It is equally impossible for 
a Board of 12 men to replace the knowledge 
and judgment of thousands. Commodity 
production and prices might more safely be 
left to Old Man Supply and Demand. 


Fish Meal Success at Iowa 


Menhadden, haddock and white’ fish meals 
produced faster and more economical gains 
than did tankage in tests with spring pigs 
on a basal ration of shelled corn and min- 
erals, self-fed in dry lot, from weaning time 
to 225 lbs. weight, at the lowa Experiment 
Station. 

Complete substitution for tankage in the 
Trinity mixture demonstrated the efficiency 
of each of the fish meals by increasing the 
rate and economy of gains, but when sub- 
stituted for tankage in the Big Ten mixture 
the beneficial effects were less marKed. 

Combinations of fish meal and tankage 
in this basal ration proved more profitable 
than either alone, and such combinations 
incorporated in the Big Ten mixture in- 
creased the rate and economy of gains and 
the returns per pig. 


Barley Proves as Effective as Corn in 
Feeding Trial 


The birds receiving barley consumed 
more feed, but the cost per lb. of gain was 
practically the same in two lots of 180 and 
200 baby chicks, respectively, fed in a com- 
parative test between the feeding value of 
barley and corn at the Michigan station, re- 
ported by J. M. Moore. Each lot reecived 
the same basal starting mash, except that 
lot 1 received 55 lbs. of ground barley and 
5 lbs. of alfalfa leaf meal, while lot 2 re- 
ceived 60 Ibs. of ground yellow corn. The 
alfalfa leaf meal was used to supply the 
vitamin A, which is missing in barley. 

Beginning with the fifth week a scratch 
grain containing barley or corn was added, 
and the starting mash was gradually changed 
to a growing mash similarly prepared for the 
lot to which it was to be fed. Cockerels 
were removed at 10 weeks and pullets were 
continued on feed to 20 weeks. 

Each pen suffered about the same mor- 
tality. At 10 weeks the cockerels fed with 
barley weighed 86 gm. each more than those 
fed corn. At the close of the experiment 
(20 weeks) the barley fed pullets weighed 
about 192 gm. each more than those that 
received corn. 


Sales of Unmixed High-Protein 
Supplements Increase 


A definite indicator of the trend toward 
grinding and mixing of feeds by country ele- 
vators is contained in the report on com- 
mercial feeds reaching the retail trade in 
Ohio as reported by 441 persons, firms and 
corporations licensed to sell feeds in the 
state in 1930 and prepared by the rural 
economics department of the Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station at Columbus. 

The amount of feeding done was reduced 
in 1930 as compared with 1929, as testified 
by the 15.3% lower volume of all feeds, 
mixed and unmixed, in 1930. The burden of 
the loss was borne by proprietary mixed feeds 
which suffered tonnage reduction of 25%. 
Mill offal, with particular reference to bran, 
middlings, and, hominy feed, also suffered 
a decline in volume, but not nearly so great 
as that suffered by mixed feeds, it being 
only 9.7% in the case of bran, 12.2% in the 
case of middlings, and only 1.5% in the case 
of hominy. 


High protein vegetable and animal supple- 


ments showed a marked increase. ‘These 
are among the most purchased ingredients 
absorbed by the grinders and mixers. The 
tonnage on cottonseed meal increased by 
4.9% ; oil meal, 11.5%; alfalfa meal, 11.2%: 
gluten feeds, 25%; tankage, 4%: imeat 
scraps, 2.8%; milk products, 13.4%: all 
others, 1.4%, in the face of a reduction in 
the amount of feeding. 

Now that poultry and how population is 
again on the uptrend, with promise of an 
extra market in the expected 18% increase 


‘and co-author 


in farrowings of fall pigs, country elevators, 
grinders and mixers may expect to purchase 
single supplements even more. 


Wheat Fed Pigs Make Good Pork 


Wheat is high in starch and low in fiber 
and a very close rival of corn in feeding 
value, according to the studied remarks of 
so eminent an authority on feeding as F. B. 
Morrisca, head of the department of animal 
husbandry department at Cornell University, 
1 of Feeds & Feeding, the 
feeders’ and feed dealers’. handbook. 

The chief differences between wheat and 
corn is in the respective amounts of protein 
and fat, wheat being the richest in protein, 
carrying an average of 12.4% against an 
average of 9.6% in dent corn. Considerable 
variation exists in the protein content of 


wheat, depending upon the influence _of 
climate, weather and soil. On the Pacific 
Coast, in soft wheat sections, and even in 


dry climate winter wheat sections the pro- 
tein will sometimes run to less than 10%. 
Likewise, when conditions are right, it will 
sometimes run as high as 15% in dry winter 
wheat sections. 

Corn excels in oil content. Average per- 
centages of fat are only 2.1% in wheat and 
are 4.8% in corn, which is probably among 
the reasons for cattle and hogs relishing 
corn. 

Wheat rates close to corn in digestible 
nutrients and on a bushel for bushel basis 
has at least equal feeding value. Wheat 
averages 80.1 Ibs. of digestible nutrients for 
each 100 lbs., compared with 81.7 lbs. for 
corn, 79.4 lbs. for barley, and 70.4 Ibs. for 
oats. 

Many of the agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, especially those associated with wheat 
surplus states, have been conducting experi- 
ments on feeding wheat to dairy cattle, fat 
cattle, hogs, sheep, horses, and poultry. The 
concensus of opinion evolved indicates wheat 
is desirable feed when priced at a level ap- 
proximating that of corn, but that it should. 
be ground before feeding, mixed with bulk 
for some classes of animals, and the supply 
of protein supplement should be reduced 
to keep the proper proportion in the ration. 

Among the experiments which may be of 
particular interest in view of the increased 
farrowing of pigs is that conducted by the 
animal husbandry department at Purdue 
University in Indiana, where it was found 
wheat produces a firm pork, that rates with 
the best on the market. 

The hogs used in these tests weighed an 
average of 108 Ibs. at the start of the feed- 
ing period. One lot was fed coarse-ground 
wheat and tankage; another, shelled corn 
and tankage; third shelled corn, coarse- 
ground wheat and tankage. The hogs in all 
lots made average daily gains of 1.8 lbs 
or more, and were: marketed at an average 
weight of approximately 225 lbs. 

Under the dressing percentage determina- 
tions the corn-fed hogs dressed 81.2%; the 
wheat-fed hogs 81.9%; and the hogs which 
had corn and wheat 81.3%. 

Carcasses from the 56 corn-fed hogs 
graded 50 firm, 3 medium and 3 soft, while 
the 56 wheat-fed hogs graded 55 firm and 1 
medium. Carcasses from 58 hogs fed corn 
and wheat graded 57 firm and 1 medium. 

Wheat-fed hogs were not only desirable 
for the meat trade, but profitable from the 
standpoint of marketing wheat. With hogs 
selling at $9.35 a hundred pounds the wheat 
which was fed as the only grain with tank- 
age returned $1.25 a bushel. The wheat 
which was fed free choice with corn and’ 
tankage returned $1.35 a bushel. Where 
corn and wheat were fed free-choice the 
hogs ate three and one-half times as much 
wheat as corn, 
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Foreign Bodies in Feed Affect Cattle 


So much has been written about the dan 
gers of foreign metallic objects in ground 
teed that it would seem no operator of a 
feed grinder would run his mill without the 
protection of a magnetic or syphon separa- 
tor. Cows do not recognize and eschew for- 
eign bodies from their feeds as do mas- 
ticating animals, nor do they have the kind 
of systems that thrive on such diets. 

In the dairy herd at the United States 
Dairy Experiment Station at Beltsville, 
Md., 38 deaths have occurred in the last 
four years among animals more than a year 
old. Eighteen, or 47.36% of these were due 
to foreign bodies eaten by the animals with 
their feed. 

In addition to the deaths, 22 animals were 
seriously affected by foreign bodies, and 
numerous minor injuries and adhesions were 
noted among other cows. The loss would 
have been stupendous for a commercial herd. 

Wire and nails were the foreign bodies 
most frequently found in autopsy of the 
deaths at Beltsville. In 12 out of the 18 
deaths the animal’s diaphragm had been 
pierced; wires were found in the livers of 
3; in another a wire passed from the stom- 
ach thru the abdominal wall, still another 
died from bloat caused by an abscess from 
a foreign body piercing the diaphragm and 
entering the lung. A common burr ruptured 
the fourth compartment of the stomach in 
another. 

Stones, sand, bolts, pieces of wire from 
baled hay or fences, nails from nearby con- 
struction work, are among the objects that 
cows commonly take in with their feed, 
quite unconsciously. The prong-like pro- 
jections on a cow's tongue point backward 
and prevent foreign bodies from falling out 
of the animal’s mouth. When the feed is 
tossed about in the stomach, the heavier 
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metallic objects fall to the 
second division, commonly known as_ the 
reticulum or honeycomb. There they stay 
when the feed is regurgitated for chewing. 
Contracting of strong stomach muscles 
will force sharp. pointed objects thru the 
stomach walls and as the object works its 
way to the outside it leaves a trail of ab- 
scesses and pus canals along its path. 
Medical treatment has little value unless 
the animal be a particularly valuable cow. 
It may be successful if resorted to before 
serious damage is done. Prevention is more 
profitable. 


bottom of the 


From the standpoint of the feed grinder 
this calls for the installation of magnetic or 


syphon separators in his grinding depart- 
ment.. The careless attitude of one opera- 
tor, encountered some time ago, is rapidly 
being lost since in so many cases courts 
have held the feed dealer or manufacturer 
responsible for the death of a cow from 
metal in the feed. 

“What? Me need a magnetic separator?” 


this grinder wanted to know. “I should say 
not. Look! I have a hammer mill and this 
is what it does to metal that gets mixed up 
with the hammers,” he continued, showing 
badly beaten balls of metal that had acquired 
rough little burred edges here and there in 
passage thru the mill. “That would not hurt 
a cow.” 


Yet one animal at Beltsville died from a 
common metal burr that ruptured the fourth 
compartment of the stomach. 


If left to their own choosing chickens will 
eat three times as much wheat as corn. 


North Dakota cows fed on corn silage 


produced 7.4 lbs. more milk for each 100 
Ibs. of dry feed than cows fed on corn 
fodder. 


Tankage and Fish Meals Effective 
Spring Pig Supplements 


Vankage improved the corn ration on rape 
pasture, but in dry lot was excelled by both 
the Trinity and Big Ten mixtures in feed- 
ing tests with 15 lots of spring pigs self-fed 
a basal ration of shelled corn and salt at the 
Iowa Experiment Station. The pigs were 
fed from weaning to an average weight of 
225 lbs. Fish meals, tankage and several 
supplemental mixtures were self-fed in addi- 
tion to the basal ration. Eleven of the lots 
were run on rape pasture, the rest were kept 
in dry lot. 

Fish meals prepared from haddock, men- 
haden and herring, were superior to tankage 
in profits per pig on the basis of feed prices 
used in this study. Fish meals high in bone 
and relatively low in protein igave better ré- 
sults when fed- with vegetable proteins than 
when fed alone as supplements to corn. 
White fish meal was inferior to straight 
tankage. Cod-liver meal was palatable but 
too high priced for use as a sole supplement, 
tho useful as an addition to supplemental 
blends. 

Pigs weighing 48 lbs. reached 225 Ibs. in 
110 days on a ration of corn and Big Ten 
in dry lot. The same ration on rape pasture 
required 126 days to reach the same weight. 

Pigs receiving corn and fish meal on rape 
pasture effected the same results as corn 
and Big ‘Ten in dry lot. The pasture made 
little saving in corn but reduced the amount 
of supplement required per unit of gain. 
Pasture fed pigs gave greater margins than 
those in dry lot. 
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Vitamins were discovered in 1912, 
it was thought that only one existed. 
then four more have come to light 
others may be in the offing. 


THE MONARCH 
ATTRITION MILL 


Grinds feed faster and with 25 to 30% 
less power than the hammer type 
grinder and costs much less to main- 


tain—that’s 
grain elevator 


why more and more 
operators 


in these 


competitive times are turning to the 
Monarch to insure profits from their 
custom grinding trade. 


Write for Catalog 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO., Inc. 


1202 Sherman St. 


Muncy, Pa. 


Chicago Office, 9 So. Clinton St.; Buffalo Office, 725 Genesee Bldg. 


Flour Mill Machinery--Feed Mill Machinery--Grain Elevator Equip- 
ment--Material Handling Equipment--Power Transmission Appliances 
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Artificial Hay Drier 


Continued development in the artificial 
drying of hay is making machines more com- 
pact. The latest is portable, being 28 ft. 
long, 9 ft. wide, 13 ft. high, and carried on 
12 pneumatic tires. 

Green hay brought direct to where the 
machine is set up is placed on a feeding 
table by a hay fork, run thru a chopper 
that reduces it to % to 3 inch lengths, and 
fed into a series of rotating drying drums, 
and pipes where it is dried under intense 
heat while in suspension. Firing of the 
hay is prevented by keeping oxygen from 
coming in contact with the hay passing 
thru the drying system which is reputed to 
be as hot as a blast furnace at some points. 
The machine has capacity for handling from 
1 to 3 tons per hour, drys the hay from as 
high at 30% down to 10 to 14% moisture, 
and runs it into sacks or bulk bins. A. W. 
Koon is the designer, and the machine is 
known as the Koon Agricultural Drier. 


The value of the hay is increased thru 
saving of the digestible nutrients in .the 
hay, and increase in its vitamin A content, 
with improved flavor and aroma. Most of 
the green color is retained. 


Change Rations Gradually to Avoid 
Upsetting Birds 


Grain and feed dealers frequently experi- 
ence complaint from inexperienced feeders of 
poultry that changing of rations upsets the 
digestion of the birds or causes them to stop 
laying. This argument frequently interferes 
with getting the feeder started in using lo- 
cally prepared mixtures. 


If the changing from one mixture to an- 
other is done gradually the feeder will have 
little trouble. Mixing a high proportion of 
the old mash with the new the first couple 
of days, then on succeeding days gradually 
changing the ratio between the mixtures 
until the old mixture has been dropped en- 
tirely and replaced by the new will cause 
the least strain on the birds’ digestive tracts. 

As nearly as possible keep your formulas 
filled with the same ingredients so long as 
price factors do not throw the cost too far 
out of line. If in your laying mash you are 
using certain proportions of ingredients and 
other ingredients look: like better buys and 
contain the same essential elements, do not 
be hasty about switching, and thus wreck 
the reputation your feed has built. Con- 
stancy is a good sales argument. 


Memphis Cottonseed Meal Market 
By J. M. TRENHOLM 


Mempnis, Tenn., Sept. 19.—A week of 
liquidation has been experienced in the cot- 
tonseed meal market since last Saturday 
with a loss in value from $1.50 to $1.75 per 
ton. The decline in the future market has 
followed drastic cuts made from time to 
time in the price of actual meal. 


With the clear hot weather 
belt since the ist of Sept. the movement of 
seed has begun in volume. Oil mills through- 
out the country have resumed operations. 
They have found an unwilling market for 
the new crop meal and in order to effect 
sales prices have been reduced to meet the 
buyers’ ideas. Wach reduction in the price 
of actual meal has been followed by hedge 
selling in the future market. The weight 
of the crop is now on us and with depleted 
buying power and the over supply of all 
grain and feedstuffs it seems impossible to 
maintain a satisfactory price. Conditions pre- 
vail and the price is apparently a secondary 
consideration. Today cake in the Valley is 
offered at $9.75 and yesterday sales were 
effected as low as $9.50. This is equivalent 
to $12.00 Memphis for cottonseed meal. With 
the slow demand from the consuming trade 
and mills in operation it is more than prob- 
able that heavy deliveries will be made in the 
fall months which are suffering from this 
anticipation. Trading in the short session 


over the entire 


today was rather inactive and mostly in 
December which position was traded in at 
$12.60 or a decline of 30 cts. from the bid 
price of yesterday. October was not salable 
at over $12.00. 


Help Your Feed Sales with This 
Record 


A comparison was made by two Pennsyl- 
vania poultry men to learn whether it pays 
to feed a complete mash thruout the sum- 
mer. 

The one who fed the complete mash thru- 
out the summer had an average yearly pro- 
duction per bird of 169 eggs, total” yearly 
reecipts per bird of $4.61, total yearly feed 
cost per bird of $2.65, and total net return 
above feed cost per bird of $1.96. 

The man who cut down his feed costs 
with the coming of spring and the run of 
the poultry yards thru failing to feed a com- 
plete mash had an average yearly production 
per bird of 79 eggs, total yearly receipts per 
bird of $2.11, total yearly feed cost per Lird 
of $1.40 and a total net return above feed 
cost per bird of 71 cents. 

This is conclusive evidence that it does 
not pay to save on the purchases when such 
saving reduces production and returns. In 
this case it cost the second poultryman $1.25 
per bird to save money on his feed pur- 
chases. It is the margin between the cost 
of producing a dozen eggs and the money 
the produce buyer gives for them that 
counts for the poultry man. 


Mexico has modified its corn borer em- 
bargo to the extent that it applies only to 
shipments originating in the corn borer 
states of the Atlantic Coast from West Vir- 
ginia to Maine, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and 
Ontario and Quebec provinces of Canada. 


Seek Quality Ingredients for Feeds 


Price alone should not be the governing 
factor on purchases of concentrated feed in- 
gredients by the country elevators doing 
grinding and mixing. Too low a price may 
often mean low quality, which may harm the 
business of the grinder and mixer to a much 
greater extent than the saving warrants. 

An example of what may happen is con- 
tained in the results of a recent feeding test 
on chicks with high acid cod liver oils, in 
an attempt to learn whether the acid in the 
oil might be harmful. It was. 

In a 100 chick pen fed 1.5% cod liver oil, 
having an acid value of 11.65%, with the 
basal ration 28 of the chicks died. In another 
100 chick pen fed the same way except that 
the oil had acid value of 5.92%, 40 of the 
chicks died. 
ly without pigmentation, lacked uniformity 
in size and were listless at the close of the 
experiment, tho analysis of the bones indi- 
cated sufficient vitamin D, and sufficient as- 
similation of minerals. 

Mortality in two other pens, one of which 
received the same quantity of cottonseed oil 
with acid value of .05%, and the other the 
same quantity of cod liver oil with acid 
value of .98%, had mortality of only 10 and 
14, respectively. The experiment was car- 
ried until the chicks were 14 weeks old. 

Poor quality ingredients may readily ruin 
a good ration or a good supplemental feed. 
To be on the safe side, and to, develop and 
hold trade, purchase good quality ingredi- 
ents. 


Donahue - Stratton Co. 
MILWAUKEE 


GRAIN & FEED 


Elevator Capacity at Milwaukee 5,500,000 
bushels 


Both pens were almost entire-; 
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Allied Dairy Industries, Ltd. 


Southern California groups interested in 
the dairy industry have formed Allied Dairy 
Industries, Ltd., following recommendations 
of Leland Spenser in his report “An Eco- 
nomic Survey of the Los Angeles Milk Mar- 
ket.” 


Officers are David P. Howells, Los An-_ 


geles, pres; O. R. Fuller,. Los Angeles, 
vice-pres.; H. E. Baldinger, El Monte, vice- 


pres.; L. R. Peck, Bellflower, sec’y-treas. Di- . 


rectors: H. E: Baldinger, O. R. Ericsson, 
O. -R. Faller; Di °P) Howells) Wale Peck 
R. E Robson, W. T. Ross, C. C. Stafford, 
Frank Stiefel. 

The specific objectives of this organiza- 
tion include: research work, together with 
the dissemination of information through 
published reports, radio, etc., on the produc- 
tion, distribution and consumption of dairy 
products; to procure and publish an analysis 
of mergers and all forms and types of busi- 
ness combinations and organizations en- 
gaged in the dairy or allied industries with 
reference to their effect on the dairy indus- 
try; educational work in connection with the 
above, as to relationship between price levels 
to the producer, distributor and consumer of 
all kinds of dairy products, and on the value 
and necessity for cooperative action in the 
dairy and allied industries. 


BOWSHER hse 
Feed Mills 


Mix 


Rapidly crush ear corn (with or 
without husk) and grind all the 
small grains; either separately 
or mixed—mixed as they are 
being ground—not before or 
after. This saves time and labor. 


“COMBINATION” MILLS 


Use the famous Cone- 
Shape burrs. Light 
Draft. Large Capacity. 
Solidly Built. Long 
Life. Special sizes for 
the milling trade. Sack- 
ing or Wagon Box Ele- 
vator. Circular on re- 
quest. 


P. BOWSHER CO. 
INDIANA 


THE N. 


SOUTH BEND 


A Complete Manual 
of up-to-date Feed 
Te oe Formulas 


Indispensable to the 
man who mixes and 
grinds feed. 
A Practical How To 
Do It Book contain- 
ing Formulas for all 
kinds of feed for any 
section of the coun- 
Be try. 


Plus 


Leather Bound $5.00 
Cloth Bound - $2.00 
for sale by 
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Consolidated 
332 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
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Don’ t wait for fevictorn 


a grinding business— go after 
ters it with a ‘‘Portable”’ 


Williams makes it still easier now to get custom feed 
’ grinding business. With the portable outfit shown 


you can drive right’ up to the feeder’s grain bin, 
grind and sack his feed and do it even cheaper than 
with a stationary plant. The Portable outfit adds to 
your feed grinding profits, as well as protects 
your present investment, by discouraging new grinders 
from coming into your community. Sold with or 
without truck. i 


Walliams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 
721 Montgomery SE, Sta Louis, Mo. 


Chicago New York F San Francisco 
37 W. Van Buren St. 15 Park Row 337 Rialto Bldg. 
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Grain Shipping 
Record Books 


Record of Cars Shipped. This form enables country shippers 
to keep a complete record of each car of grain shipped from any 
station, or to any firm. It has the following column headings: 
Date Sold, Date Shipped, Car Number, Initials, To Whom Sold, 

Destination, Grain, Grade Sold, Their Inspection, Discount, 
Amount Freight, Our Weight Bushels, Destination Bushels, Over, 
Short, Price, Amount Freight, Other Charges, Remarks. The 
book contains 80 double pages of ledger paper, size 914x12 inches, 
and has spaces for recording 2,320 carloads. Well bound in 
heavy cloth with keratol back and corners. Shipping weight, 
2% lbs. Order Form No. 385. Price $3.00. 


Sales, Shipments and Returns. Is designed to save time and 
prevent errors. The pages are used double. The left hand pages 
are ruled for information regarding ‘Sales’ and “Shipments’’; 
the right hand for ‘‘Returns’’. The column headings enable you 
to make complete records for each transaction. The book con- 
tains 80 double pages, and index of ledger paper, size 10% x16 
inches, will accommodate records for 2,200 cars. Bound in 
heavy canvas with keratol corners, Shipping weight, 3% Ibs. 
Order Form 14AA. Price $3.76. 


Grain Shipping Ledger for keeping a complete record of the 
shipments of 5,000 cars. Facing pages are given to each firm 
to whom you ship and page is indexed. This book contains 80 
double pages of ledger paper with 16-page index, size, 104%x15% 
inches, well bound with cloth covers and keratol back and Cor- 
ners. Shipping weight, 4 lbs. Order Form No. 24. Price, $4.26 


Shippers Record Book. This book is designed to save labor 
in handling grain shipping accounts and gives a complete record 
of each car shipped. its 80 double pages of ledger paper, size 

9%4x12 inches, provide spaces for 2,320 carloads. Wide columns 
provide for the complete record of all important facts of such 
transactions under their respective heads. Bound in heavy cloth 
with keratol back and corners. Shipping weight, 2% lbs Order 
Form 20. Price $3.00. 
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THE Micuers Review 
on? FEED FORUM 


THE MILLERS REVIEW THE DIXIE MILLER 
Established 1882 Established 1893 
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A MONTHLY JOURNAL 
DEVOTED TO 


MILLING, FLOUR, GRAIN 


AND THE 


MANUFACTURE OF FEED 


Best Technical Articles, Feed and Grain 
Markets, Association Transactions, Diver- 
sified News, Feature Stories 


Twelve Months for $1.00 


THE MILLERS REVIEW 
and FEED FORUM 


WALTON BUILDING ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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these PESTS s 


Have you ever stopped and considered what your o> 
in this regard, is costing you each year? You'll find it a stag- 
gering amount, when it is a known fact that each rat consumes 
and destroys $4.00 worth of food each year. The dockage you 
take on weevily and musty grain represents a large loss too. 
Rid your premises of these pests 
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REGISTERED 


RAT and WEEVIL 
DESTROYER 


EASY TO USE HARD TO BEAT 


HARMLESS — STAINLESS WILL NOT BURN 
LEAVES NO ODOR WILL NOT EXPLODE 


Use Tetrafume and Save Dockage for Live 
Weevil and Musty Odor. Also Cools Grain. 


Approved by Underwriter’s Laboratories 
INCORPORATED 1916 


DOUGLAS CHEMICAL & SUPPLY COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Direct Distributors 
Chemical Specialties for the Grain, Milling and Seed Trade 
902 and 904 SOUTHWEST BOULEVARD 
KANSAS CITY, MO. * 
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